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CHAPTER VI 


The Right Hon’ble Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bait , mpgcsi, 

CIE, DCL, ILD, FRS, 

1874—77 

Ampi e materials would be available for a full account of Sir 
R Temple’s distinguished career previous to his time in Bengal if 
it were m) intention to gi\e complete lives of all the Lieutenant 
Governors The bare enumeration of lys appointments is a 
* record’ list of services, which no other Civilian has equalled One 
or two brief allusions to his previous career must suffice His first 
important work was as Secretary to the Lawrences in the Panjab It 
w r as said of him that he had ‘ made the Panjab ’ by drawing the 
attention of the public to that province by his well-known administra- 
tion reports and he was giventhe credit, even by an ill-natured critic, 
of having converted the Central Provinces from a terra incognita 
into one of the best-governed and most prosperous provinces 
in India And a reviewer* of his book ‘ The Story of my Life 5 
wrote ‘ He now in his retirement looks back with pardonable pride 
On a career distinguished by success, justly attributable to zeal, 
loyalty, and capacity for using the heads and hands of other men, 
a constant readiness to do good, and a singular absence of ill- 
nature or vindictive passion ” The autobiography just mentioned 
renders it unnecessary for me to do more than mention the appoint- 
ments held by him before 1873-74 

Richard Temple, of the Nash, Iiempsey, near Worcester was 
bom on the 8th March 1826, educated under Dr 

Previous career 

Arnold at Rugby, and at Haileybury , arrived in 
India 8th January 1847, dS writer on the Bengal establishment , w r as 
an Assistant to the Commissioner of Revenue, Delhi Division, 1847 > 
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to 1874) He ha* given his own account of these months on the 
yacht 

I went on board the Hio/at on the 15th of Jane on 
the Ganges within the limits of Bihar, llred in her for 3} 
months that is till the beginning of October and disembarked 
from her with regret She was a barge towed by a steamer 
the Sir William Pet! named after the Naval Commander who 
did such good service in the war of the Mutinies and she 
belonged to a class of vessels called flats The RAofat 

then a was barge with a large clear deck at the end of which was a 
dining saloon Below deck she had a series of cabins for the 
Lieutenant Governor his suite and geests Steamer and barge 
together made np a floating and movable Government House As 
the principal stations and towns are on the banks of the rivers the 
Lieutenant-Governor thus steamed at a quick rate from place to 
place 7 miles an hour against stream and at a much quicker 
rate with it. Indeed when the Brahmaputra was In flood and the 
Rkoiai was steaming full speed down stream she would for several 
hours cover the same distance as a railway train But she must 
always cast her anchor at sunset and could hardly weigh it before 
sunrise Thus arriving at a station the Lieutenant Governor would 
not only entertain on board the European community of the place 
bat also hold a ceremonial reception ( durbar ") for the Native 
chiefs and gentry on the deck Under several successive Lieutenant 
Governors on this very deck Proclamations ha\c been read to the 
Natives titles conferred rewards declared honors awarded 

Sir R- Temple s h alth suffered somewhat from the great 
strain and exposure of the hot weather and rains but was rapidly 
restored by the climate of Darjeeling where he wrote bis final 
famine Minutes in October These were 3 In number The prin 
dpal one wa* the general Report. The second was a rccorJ of the 
service* of officers arranged under special categories The third 
acknowledged the ten ice* rendereJ by SJminJjrt IindholJcM and 
other native gentlemen as well as l r 1 uropean non official grntle 
men indigo-planters Ian Iho! Icri an I o hrn They were tmusutlly 
full anl gave general satisfaction. TLrou hou* the wild of the 
jear Mr (now ^r) C. I- Bernard wat the special famine SrcreMry 
and on bis leaving Bengal, in february 18 3 af cr 4 )t*n acnltfc 
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m the province, his ability, unwearying energy and fidelity were 
specially acknowledged by the Government of Bengal Some para- 
graphs of the Report of the Famine.Commission of 1878-80 com- 
piled f rom the official records, (mcludiug Sir R Temple’s final 
Minute), will, with some additions, present an adequate account of 
the action of Go\ernment from the beginning to the end of the 
operations The condensed account of the famine above quoted 
was supplemented by the Famine Commission by a more detailed 
narrative The following passages may be extracted from the 
“ Brief Ilistor}”. 

Earliest Objective of the Local Government — On the 22nd October, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir G Campbell, sent his first letter of 
warning to the Government of India m Bihar and North Bengal 
the rains, late in coming, had been so heavy as to do great injur}' 
to the bhadoi crop, and they had stopped so^prematurely that the 
wunter rice w r as almost all lost, and there was great fear that the 
ground would be too dry to admlfbf.the 1 abi being sow'n In East 
and Central Bengal the crops W'ould be poor, but not extremely so 
m Orissa alone they w'ere good He asked that he might receive 
authority, (1) to commence relief-works at once, (2), to make such 
importations as are “ possible and not likely to be affected by pri- 
vate enterprise,” and (3) that exportation of rice from India to 
foreign countries might be stopped With regard to the manage- 
ment of relief-w'orks, Sir G Campbell s view was that — “ to render 
effectual aid to the people, it is of all things most necessary that 
work should be offered in good time, so that the existence of public 
works may be known to the people at large, and those who stand 
in need of work may find their way to the work and be suitably 
provided for, before the greatest stress comes All experience shows 
that w'ork is wanted to avert starvation rather than to save people 
already half-starved and unfit for work, and that it takes time to 
draw to public works people w'ho are not accustomed to labour for 
hire In this view, in case of reasonable apprehension of scarcity, 
we can hardly begin too soon ***** There can be no surer te$t 
of the state of the countr} — no barometer, as it were, by w'hich the 
condition of the people can] be better’gauged — than the degree to 
which they seek employment on public work<= As such works are 
found more and more to attract clashes usually self-supporting, so 
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we may judge that there is a want in the country that is, provided 
that this test Is established in sufficient time 

Principles tf Relief prescribed hr Supreme Government — On 
the 71b November the Government of India published a Resolution 
setting forth the principles on which it was proposed to administer 
measures of relief to the distressed The request for the pro- 
hibition of exportation was disallowed but on the other a points 
the desired authority was given and certain large works were men 
Honed — the Sone Canal, the Gandak embankment, and the Northern 
Bengal State Railway — as suitable works for the emplovment of 
labour 

Grain was to be purchased onlf for the food of the labourers 
engaged on these works It was not meant to undertake the general 
purchase and distribution of grain throughout large tracts of 
countrv, or to regulate In anv manner the prices of It In die 
market The justification of the principle adopted was thus stated 
Considerable Inxlies of men* will be congregated* on or near 
the works at a distance from their homes and often In localities re 
mote from the established markets. It will be necessary therefore 
that sufficient supplies of food be collected for their sustenance 
If the accumulation of such supplies he left to the ordinarj course 
of commerce special pressure wifi be put on the grain trade In certain 
localities at the ver> time when nil its resources are being tased for 
general supph of the pro\lncc or district. And if the wages were 
to be paid in cash to so large an aggregate of lalnnircrs an eitrs 
ordinary rise of prices would l>e created by the action 6f Cmem 
meet therein aggravating (he crisis in district* afreadt placed In 
critical circumstances and so hr counteracting the benefit «hkh 
the works were Intended to secure nameJr the mitigation of the 
effect of the scarcltr 

Now in regard to tho c public works carried on under the 
orders cither of the Supreme Government or of the I-ocal Cmein 
rnent the State will l>e in the po itlon of an employer of labour 
on an imtiwiallv large scale and is justified in doing that «hkh #H 
other cmplo)Cts do nameh selecting the mode of remuneudof 
Its workpeople most acceptable to them and most suitable to the 
surrounding circumstances ^uch mode of remuneration will feref 
all* l'e |ia\raent in kind that Is in food grain kor this fartfeubr 
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purpose, then, sufficient supplies of grain will be purchased and laid 
in both b} the Go\ eminent of India and b} the I ocal Government 
for the public works under their charge respecti\el) These supplies 
will be obtained in such a manner as to interfere as little as 
possible with the trade in grain and with the supplies of food ordi- 
narily a\ailable for consumption in the neighbourhood of the w-orks, 
or within the area of the distressed districts 

Advances also were to be gnen to landlords or tenants for 
public improvement, and at sowing time for seed gram, and to non- 
official gentlemen, zammdars , planters, traders, Ac , who would 
undertake the prousion and distribution of grain in localities w'here, 
from the difficulties of transport, the absence of traders or other 
local circumstances, food cannot during the period of scarcity be 
obtained b\ the people The railways were directed to lower their 
rate of freight on food grains b\ half thing it at 1/8 of a pie 
per maund (7/2 of a penn\, ora little more than a farthing per ton) 
per mile, compensation being paid them for the diffeience Emigra- 
tion was to be encouraged to the tea districts of Assam and to British 
Burma Should the distress become set ere, a Central Relief Com- 
mittee would be formed in Calcutta and I ocal Relief Committees in 
the districts, to be assisted b\ Goternment 1 he Committees should 
organise a system of relief for those who maj be threatened with 
death or disease for want of food, by the distribution to them of 
cash gram, or cooked food, according to circumstances Informa- 
tion should be published periodically and at short intervals regarding 
the state and prospects of the crops, the stock of food, the public 
works in progress, the relief operations, and other circumstances 
relating to the scarcit} 

Earhest vis// actions as to Relief Measiu es — On the 17th 
November the Lieutenant-Governor issued a circular of instructions 
to his officers He defined the famine tract as consisting of — 

(1) All 7 districts of the Patna Division 

(2) All districts of the Bhagalpur Division except the Sonthal 
country 

(3) The districts of Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Bogra, and part 
of Rajshahi, Malda and Murshidabad, in the Rajshahi 
Division 

In this area it w r as anticipated that the total outturn of food 
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m the year would be only 3/8 of an average crop unless copious 
rain should fall at an early date In other parts of Central Bengal 
the outturn was expected to be half the average He then recap! 
tulated the main heads of relief measures laid down by the Govern 
ment of India dividing them Into 5 classes- The first contained 
the principles about private trade and advances to assist Importation 
The second was relief works Besides the large schemes already 
mentioned relief works were to be commenced wherever required 
paying the ordinary wages of the countrj earthwork on roads was 
mentioned as the most suitable kind of work. Third with regard to 
lading in supplies of grain to pay the labourers with on these works 
the rules laid down were — (1) that Government officers must ai far 
as possible operate through the trade (2) that they must get 
grain from a distance (3) that the* must only store grain where 
the local supply cannot be depended on to suffice for the wants of 
the labourers. But these arc to be paid In cash as long as food Is 
cheap when prices come to something hke famine rates (fall Mow 
sa\ to seers per rupee) then food should be supplied ty Govern 
ment* h\er) effort must be strained to get ready store houses and 
provide transport for this grain. Fourthly if events Income un 
favourable it may be neces Ary to dhtributc charitable relief to 
the old to children to persons in reduced health an 1 to others 
who may be unable to do a full da> s work To do this would 1 >e the 
charge of the Relief Committees Government would give a grant 
equal to the amount they raised by private subscription and may 
when distress goes very far l>e still more liberal Klfthlv loans would 
be given to municipalities and landlords with which to cam* on 
public improvements of works beneficial to villages and In the ca«e 
of pett) village works which directly improve the water supjdr or 
arc of direct a Ivantage to the general public Government woul 1 
pay one third of the cost. In conclusion weekly reparti were to 
be submitted by each district and the beads of the reports were 
prctcribcd 

Tie Peri J rf prtfarati n — I)orin- the month of December the 

(l) This w s ifi m»n( r ts*r.| l*» m nl fit tf ir tsf'* 1 1) 

( orermnent of In ll t * rr ul It-»rri» *r,f " rW *■ 

/kit I to C*T1UJB m h bn \ 1 was all to b* v tt <h l * ** 

rl-* 
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fears regarding the winter rice crop in Bengal and Bihar Mere 
realised The tali crops how c\cr sprang up much better than had 
been expected, and in the end of Januar} and beginning of February 
the long-wished-for rain fell m such abundance as to secure a good 
harvest, and considerabl} to contract the area and the degree of 
extreme distress Inquir} was pushed on regarding the deficiency 
of supplies and the anticipations of famine ; information was collected 
as to the extent and population of the parts where it would 
be intense, and estimates were framed of the number of people likely 
to need relief and of the food-grain which would have to be placed 
in the countrj in order to provide relief 

The great anxiety of the Government now' w r as to throw as much 
grain and as earl} as possible into the famine tract, so as to be 
beforehand with the distress when it should break out, to take 
advantage of the favourable weather before fodder and water became 
scarce, and to be free to act with vigour m case the iabi crops 
should fail and the prospects of famine become more grievous The 
slowness of the progress made in transporting the gram caused con- 
siderable anxiety Out of 18] lakhs of maunds (or about 70,000 
tons) which it was proposed to place in the distressed tracts by the 
end of January, on the 3rd January only about 6 had been despatched 
by railway from Calcutta and the North-Western Provinces, and only 
3 or 4 lakhs had started from the railway stations for the interior, 
very little of which had arrived 

At last in the end ' of January, the time having come when it was 
expected that distress would be actively and keenly felt, Sir R 
Temple was sent to Bihar (he being then designated as successor in 
the Lieutenant-Governorship to Sir G Campbell, whose health w r as 
so seriously affected that he was compelled to retire) to take charge 
of all relief organisations , his principal duty being to frame in 
communication with the local officers careful estimates of the 
number of persons in eich district likely to come on relief, of the 
quantity of grain required for their food, and of the best means of 
providing transport for it into the interior of the district About the 
same time a Central Relief Committee was appointed and a pubhc 
meeting held (4th February) , instructions were issued for the 
guidance of the local Relief Committees, and gratuitous relief was 
started all over the famine tract By this time the numbers on 
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relief works had risen to 1 1 3 ooo bat hardly an\ gratuitous relief 
was given before February 

Import and Transport Operations —The early pirt of this middle 
period witnessed an immense increase of activftr In the importation 
and transport of food. During the whole of February Sir R Temple 
was on tour In the famine tract and after visiting each district he 
framed estimates in communication with the local officer* (though 
not alwav* In agreement with them for his estimates generally 
exceeded theirs) of the numbers likelr to require relief In anr form, 
whether In payment of wage* in gratuitously given food in the shape 
of advances of grain to be repaid afterwards, or the sale of grain 
necessary From Sir G Campbell a first tenttthe estimate of 70,000 
tong, subsequently raised to 150000 the amount required now- 
mounted up to 404,003 tons or including reserves 480,000 tons. To 
earn- this quantity from up-countrv and from Calcutta to the railway 
stations of Bihar and Bengal taxed severclr hut did not ffurjass the 
resources of the Railway C ompans "but to transport It from the rail 
wav stations to the Interior of the cotinn-) and especially to the north 
of the Bihar and Dhagal|mr Divisions Indore the rains shotiill set In 
in June and make the roads impassable was a Herculean task which 
nothing but Immense energy and gigantic preparations could hare 
surmounted Water routes were used wherever it was possible hut 
the dryness of the season impeded navigation ^team ferries were 
established to cross the grain orer to the north of the Canges and 
steamers were l>ought or built In the country and ordered from 
hngland altogether 41 steamers and about 7 000 country Iroats ami 
canoes were employed on the ferries and the water routes. A tempo- 
rary yailwar which was constructed to Darblianga at the rate of one 
mile a da) and at a co*.t of /330000 (of which /’i-n.ooo was 
uhimatclr charged as the excess cost due to burned execution on 
account of tlte famine) was opened on \prfl i*th and It glone 
earned 31 213 tons of grain and 8031 of fo I ler before It had to 
l>c taken up in consequence of the floods In the second week of June 
But the chief reliance had to l*c placed on country carts am! h *a» 
found necessary to atandon the s» stem of hiring Ute^c direct from 
the cattrtwncrs and to gise contracts at en irraouily enhanced rate 
for the comes ancc of large quantities These contract* were m»» tly 
taken hr companies of Imh/ro-plantrf f or fear of these arrange 
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rnfcnts breaking down, a reserve transport tram was organised at 
Allahabad and sent down under the command of military officers, 
and, in case an epidemic should break out among the cattle, a quan- 
tity of camels, mules, and ponies were purchased from all parts of 
Northern India About 100,000 Garts and 230,000 draught or pack 
animals Mere at work in March Altogether the casualties of the 
season amounted to 14,000 carts and 28,000 bullocks, a loss which 
might have seriously crippled the operations, had it not been for the 
Resene Tram, the whole of which was in effect brought into action 
as soon as it was got together and arrived on the scene Altogether 
340,000 tons were carried from the north bank of the Ganges to the 
interior, by the middle of June 

Inci ease of mimbeis in Mai ch — Early in March there was a 
sudden rush of \ast numbers on to the rehef-Morks in the Darbhanga 
and Madbubam sub-divisions About 400,000 persons came troop- 
ing m from the ullages around and settled down on certain lines of 
relief roads Almost all were in destitution, most were in very poor 
strength and condition, mam Mere emaciated, and some Mere near 
starvation The rush M r as so sudden thart the local officers M r ere 
taken by surprise and for a time the croM’ds defied all discipline and 
management Sir G Campbell recorded in his Minute of March 
28th that up to that time there had been no such lack of food as had 
been dreaded Active private import Mas going on, and food, though 
dear, had not reached extreme famine prices The bazars Mere well 
supplied M'lth grain, principally pulses, rice being scarce and dear 
The time had not come for sales to the public, but he directed that 
the stores should be opened for the relief labourers, and rice sold 
them at 10 seers per rupee it could not be sold cheaper (at 12. seers, 
as had been proposed) Mithout deranging a still active private trade 
Close of Sit G Campbell's tenui e of Office — Gn the 8th April, 
Sir G Campbell made over the office of Lieutenant Governor to 
Sir R Temple In the last letter written during his tenure of 
that post, dated April 6th, the following description of the pros- 
pects of the season is given “ The present season so far promises 
very 'well There has been a beneficial fall of rain in Northern 
Bengal, and if the ensuing months are showery the Lieutenant- 
Governor M'ould hope that, after the provision M r hich has been made 
for supplying the distressed districts and maintaining a reserve, the 
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condition of the people in the greater part of Bengal Proper may 
not be greatly changed for the worse 

Itr the parts of Bihar where the rail harvest has for some weeks 
gfren employment to the people we must expect a large accession 
to the number* for whom employment and relief provision must be 
made between the end of the rail harvest and the rains. But if the 
unusual drought is followed by early rains as is frequentl) the case 
that period will not be rer} long and when good rains commence, 
we may expect that, in all districts not reduced in an extreme degree 
the people will of their own accord betake themselves to agricultural 
pursuits 


April estimate of the requirements of relief — In April sufficient 
knowledge having been gained regarding th* state of th* country 
Sir R Temple framed the following estimate of the area of suffering 
and the amount of relief required — 



Aren In 
•quart 
mile*. ' 

1 

Poj ulation. , 

Nnmber 
exported 
to require 
relief at , 
the Y.oT*t 
season. 

Per<enL 

Quantity 
(m tons) 
of pram 
allotted. 

Ver> dutressed , 
tract 

| 29,950 

| 10,700,000 

| 

2,805,08 0 

* 6*3 

3y>fioo 

Port!) distressed , 
tract 

l * 9.159 | 

! 7 .O'M 650 

918,^84 

*» 5 

7 4^000 

TOT\L 

1 40,169- 

17764650 

J 7 3,564 

-09 

404,000 


This quantity tras exclusive of the reserve which the Government 


of India desired to maintain at Calcutta to meet possible coniln 
gcncics the total quantlt) including the reserve nas 4 80,000 tons 
The very distressed tract comained a large portion of the District* 
of Saran Champaran Tlrhut Bhagalpur Puruea Dlnajpur Rangpur 
and Bogn the partlr distressed tract contained portions of Shaba 
bad, Ga)a Monghyr Sontlrriia, Maldx Rajsluld I alma Murshidx 
bad Jalpaigurl Uard«an BIrbhum Bankura and Manbhum 

ConJiti n ef the e antrjr in \pril — The following j itsi-c show* 
^ir K Temj 'c slew of the con lition an 1 j roipects of the country 
In the middle of A| rlt shortly after he a«nimed the rclnt of g/sem- 
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mcnt “There was, on the whole, every reason to fear that the larger 
portion of the people in the worst tracts would be forced to look to 
the State for assistance, more or less until August The official 
investigation had penetrated to ever) village. It was proved that 
the class of destitute poor and beggars, ordinarily supported b) 
private charitv, could no longer be sustained b) these means, the 
donors of such alms being themselves m straits It was found that 
the non-agricultural classes — weavers, workers in metal of all kinds, 
carpenters, artirans of all sorts, fishermen, menials and others — 
had nothing to cat, and | were wholl) out of work , that the extensive 
class next above these, namcl), the field labourers, and the small 
cultivators who occupv some land and eke out their livelihood b} 
working on the land of others, had eaten up their little stores and 
were bereft of cmplovment It was further apparent that destitution 
was gradual!} creeping over other classes, such as the cultivators 
generall) (with the exception onl} of the occupancy tenure-holders) 
and such as the Brahmans, whose habits and notions unfitted them 
for active work Vlthough the distress had been successive]) checked 
in most places, the cases of starvation being ver) rare, )et in some 
places distress was discovered to have reached a critically dangerous 
degree, relief arriving onl) just in lime to restore the emaciated, 
to resusciale the fainting, and to avert considerable mortality ” 

It was then decided that all gra'uttous relief should be given, and 
all relief vvrges paid, in grain, and that sales to the public might 
be much more generally authorised 

Close of fami'ie — In Bihar the rams began early in June and 
fell m a very favourable manner, and the numbers on relief-works, 
which had reached their climax in the first half of June, fell rapidly 
in June and July as the people dispersed to agriculture An un- 
usually large area w r as sown with the early crops, millets, &c , which 
ripen in August and yield the speediest return The number on 
charitable relief, however, went on increasing, “ because distress is 
extending over those of the lowest classes who cannot work, and 
upwards among those ordinarily above work, and because the whole 
class of professional beggars is thrown on the hands of Govern- 
ment.” The men labouring on relief-works had also supported 
infirm dependents With their surplus wages, and when they dispersed 
to agriculture they left these people to be supported by Government 
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In August the number* of these classes also began to diminish 
and in September relief was almost at an end In Lower Bengal 
however, the case va* slightly different, for there a iccond failure 
of rain was threatened none basing fallen In August But the 
destruction of the winter rice was averted by a timely downpour 
after the first week of September During this time of suspense 
the numbers on relief mounted up rapidly but they declined again 
when the rain fell and relief was administered with somewhat greater 
stringency By the end of October the special establishments and 
the large organisation collected together for the relief measures 
were broken up all but the accountants and auditors who were still 
bus} in settling and posting the accounts 

Calculation! as to numbers rt lured at different times — The 
number of persons who were receiving assistance from Government 
on the 15th June were tbu\ calculated — 

In order to make the estimate wc have the following data to 
form a basis — 

Total number of relief labourers 1 “/073s 

Total number of jrersons on charitable 

relief 401 959 

Total grain exj>endilure. In tuaumb of fir>t 

half of June 843000 

Thus we have a 17s 6yr {arsons receiving relief quite Irrr*|KM.tive 
of those who are living on advance or purchases of Government 
grain. The amount of Government grain disposed of during the 
fortnight would give three fourths of a seer a da} to 3 401 
jicrsons for a fort night. But among the people who con umed 
Government grain were all the persons on charitable relief and a 
large portion of the laliourers. rhe district narratives show that 
by the end of the first fortnrght of June the practice of paving all 
ht>ourer* in grain though brgclv introduced had not l>ccn fully 
carried out The Uhagalpur return U the one which 1 *M dmln^uf hc« 
l>etween sales to the public and those t » labourers and tfat 
shows 9S u8 maund sold to the public as against 15 fiiS cuunJ* 
sold to the labourers AH the district rurratirts show tint tire non 
labouring public arc the chief customer at our granarie 

It would therefore be prol vblv within the tnrth to tale < ne l »!f 
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of the persons supported by Government gram as being outside 
the relief labour and charitable relief lists By this reckoning, the 
total numbers receiving assistance in one shape or other would be — 
Labourers and paupers as above 2,172,601 

One-half the consumers of Government 
grain 1,700,950 


Total 3> 8 73^4i 

“ The best estimate that we can now frame shows that the number 
at the worst period was 3,900,000 persons receiving assistance of 
some sort 

“ As stated at the time, this statement, though very large, may 
have been slightly under the truth, certainly not above it It appar- 
ently agrees, as nearly as could be expected, with the estimated 
numbers given at the beginning of April The general percentage 
of this number on the population affected was seen to be 26 
per cent in the most distressed districts and ii£ in those 
less distressed The ratio of course varied considerably, being in 
many places less than that above stated, but in the worst tracts of 
North Bihar it stood as high as from 50 to 70 per cent 

“ But there was a further mode whereby assistance was rendered 
by Government which could hardly be ‘included in any particular 
statement presented at that time, namely, the cash advances made 
by Government to individuals, European planters, native traders, 
and others for the importation of grain , and to landholders and 
zammdars for agricultural improvement. These advances of cash 
went on month by month, till they reached the sum of 46 lakhs of 
rupees, or close upon half a million pounds sterling How many 
persons virtually derived their subsistence from this source it is 
impossible to say But the sum was enough for feeding 500,000 
persons for 7 months, and that number ought at least to be 
added to the 3,900,000 given in the above statement On the whole, 
then, nearly four and a half millions of souls must have been 
receiving assistance directly or indirectly from the State at the worst 
period Under this view of the case, it must be admitted that the 
actual distress did exceed the estimate But,. in reference to the 
uncertainties of the case, the difference between the estimate and 
the probable actual is not great.” 
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A similar estimate was made for the n ambers on 
15th August — 

Labourers on relief works 
Persons In receipt of charitable relief 
Persons living on purchases of Government grain 
being the number of people that would be 
supported for one month br the grain sold 
between the 15th July and 15th Augujt at the 
rate of i of a seer per day per head 
Persons living on advances of Government grain 
being the number of people that would be 
supported for one month by the grain adranced 
between the 15th July and 15th August 
Add for persons still deriving support from ad 
vances of money made to zawundart and other 
residents 


relief on the 

<16 738 
«47 550 


1 38 l 464 


i 6 gt 936 


200,000 


Total 4 349 688 


At the end of October about 150000 were In receipt of Gorern 
ment nuisance and these were principally in the Burdvran Division, 
The only district north of the Ganges which shows any nppre 
ctable number of such persons Is Saran This most fortunite 
decline has occurred from the middle of Scpleml>er onwards at a 
quicker rale than was anticipated when the estimates of distress were 
firkl formed Those estimates provided for 520,000 pervons needing 
assistance during October and 316,000 In November Fvperlcnce 
on former occasions showed that considerable dhtrets occurred in 
the autumn It seemed proper to assume that the same thing woulJ 
happen on this occasion In manv of the worat districts llie autumn 
crops were known to be small In ordinary years It was therefore 
feared that such tracts would not receive a new supply in sufficient 
quantity till December As It has liappened however the riistrc 1 
at this season has proved very slight in roost districts and has so fir 
most agrecablv disappointed, expectation. The cause I to lx foun 1 
partly in the administration of relief which ha ! Ixen gain- 011 
during the previous months which maintained the peojlc In lit 
condition during the crisis and so facilitated tbeir dftchvjre i ■* ^ 
the end but chleflv in the abundant j roducc of the carir atrumn 
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crops, which, as already described, had been sown over so much 
larger an area than in ordinary years ” 

The cost incurred in the famine relief operations was computed 
by the Famine Commission of 1878-80 as follows 

Statistical Summary of Expenditui e and Relief — The following 
statement shows the cost of the famine according to the figures 
drawn up by Sir R Temple on the 31st October 1874, and 2 
columns have been added to compare therewith the estimates which 
were made at 2 intermediate periods It is instructive to observe 
how the expenditure increased as the principles of relief relaxed 
and the measures adopted grew in liberality and breadth The 
figures in the column for actuals are taken from the Budget State- 
ment of 1875-76, except those for advances recovered The 
Budget Statement takes no notice of advances on either side of the 
account, but notes that about half a million further was expended 
out of Provincial or Local Funds 

Expenditure 


Items 

Estimate 
of 4 th 
March 

Estimato 
of 18 th 
April 

Sir R 
Tomple s 
figures 

Actuals 
(as far ns 
known ) 

Special establish- 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

ments 

Promotion of pri- 

5,00,000 

13,50,000 

12,00,000 

25,00,000 

vate grain trade 

1 5,00,000 

34,00,000 

45,30,000 

45,60,000 

Relief-works 
Relief-works ex- 
cluded from 
i local or private 

1,00,00,000 

2,53,00,000 

1,28,00,000 

1,10,80,000 

funds 

Grants in aid of 

■ 

• 

• 

% 

65,60,000 

private works 
Darbhanga State 

5,00,000 

5,00,000 

1,00,000 

. 

Railway 

Government grain 

« 

20,00,000 

10,00,000 

14,50,000 

purchase 

Government grain 

3,00,00,000 

3,78,40,000 

4,40,00,000 

4,47,06,000 

transport 
Government re- 
serve transport 

1,44,50,000 

1,75,00,000 

1,76,00,000 

1,76,28,000 

tram 

■ • 

l8, 60, 080 

31,40,000 

31,50,000 

Charitable relief 
Advances to za- 
muidars , , tra- 

10,00,000 

20,00,000 

28,00,000 

31,71,000 

ders, &c 
Unforeseen 

50.00. 000 

15.00. 000 

50,00,000 

46,00,000 

31,71,000 

Total expenditure 

6,44,50,000 


9,17,70,000 



38 
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Receipts. 



E»tlnnte 

1 Eitinnf* 



Ittw-l 

of -Oh 

<* nth 




JlWTt. 


flriw. 

j kawj.) 

Sales of grain to , 


> 

I > 


labourer* and | 



1 


the public 


1^3,30,000 

1 95 00/300 1 


Sales of gram to 





Relief Commit 





tees 

I 50,00,000 

15/30,000 

37 / 30/300 

0,6^10,000 

Sales of reserve 

r 

If 


grain in Calcutta 

1 j 

[ 7 , 00/300 


Sales of surplus 

1 1 37 Mo» 



gram in the in 


1 1 


tenor 

> 

V 30,00,000; 


Recov enes of cash 

1 



advances to tra 




ders, -ant Milan 

1 



JLc 

45,00,000 

46,00,000 

3 1 ,00,000 

Recoveries 0 f 




pnee of gram 




advanced 1 0 

' 1 



raiyats 

1 71,40/300 1 

63 50,000 


Miscellaneous 


5,00,000 


Increased Rail 




way profits 1 


63^3,000 1 

40,00,000 


Total receipts , [ 5000,00a 3,5350^00 3.33,73,000 1 3,33^10,000 

Net expenditure 1 5,00,00,000 51500,000 5 82,00,000 • 0,61 00,000 


At (his cost 735,003 labourers were employed for 9 months t 
453000 were gratuitously fed for 6 months 1 18000 tons were 
told during a period of 7 months (April to October) and nsxum 
Ing that each person bought ij lbs a ib> or 315 lb>. ifurin 1 * 
the 7 months this quantiu would supplr 870 000 person with 
food If again a quarter of the b!>ourer> on relief works were pur 
chasers, there were about 700,000 of the public «ho l>enefi*cd 
1 >j* the sale of Government grain at J of the cost pike The 
number who receded advance-* of grain lias l>een estimated a 
about 400000 cultivator or including their families, rwo?i 
souls and the number wltp benefited hr the advanced of ca»b to 
traders ^c. was roughlr estimated at joaccn Tie 
following therefore Is the number who in one form or another 
received relief — 
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Ninnba 


B) relief-works 
„ gratuitous relief 
,, sales of gram 
„ advances of gram 
, cash . 


735.000 

452.000 
. 700,000 
2,000,000 

500.000 


Total 4 387,000 
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Pei tod 
9 months 
6 „ 

7 

7 ), 


or about 25 per cent of the population of the famine tract, as esti- 
mated 

The Go\ernmcnt of India reviewed the Famine reports in a Reso- 
lution dated the 1 8th Februar) 1S75 and recorded their conclusions 
for the guidance of future famine administrators from the experience 
gamed in 1874 It is hardb worthwhile to state their conclusions 
as, so far as the) have been superseded, the) would be of compara- 
tive^ little interest, whereas those which have survived have been 
incorporated in the Famine Codes But a few paragraphs may be 
quoted as containing statements of importance and of permanent 
value 

4 On Novembei the 7th 1873, the Secretary of State was informed 
that “Her Majesty’s Government might rely upon the Government of 
India using every available means, at whatever cost, to prevent, as far as 
they could, any loss of the lives of Her Majesty’s subjects in consequence 
of the calamity which threatened Bengal” The result has shown that 
the resources of the country and the energy of those who were entrusted 
with the conduct of the relief operations have been sufficient, by the 
blessing of God, to secure success 

5 The measures that have been taken have not only prevented the 
extensive mortality which must otherwise have occurred, but the general 
productive power of the country has not been allowed to deteriorate, 
and there is no reason to believe that any demoralisation has followed 
from the relief operations The strongest assurances of the gratitude of 
the people have been received, and it may confidently be expected that 
the assistance which has been given by the State during a time of 
calamity will be long remembered and appreciated, not only on the scene 
of the distress, but throughout the whole of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Empire. 

6 The cost of the relief operations cannot as yet be accurately 
stated , but it may safely be assumed that the total net cost will not 
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exceed the ram of j£ 6 ,$oopoa, which was the estimate given in the 
Budget for the current year 

********* 

18. It will be seen fmm Sir Richard Temples Minute that a balance 
of about 100,003 tons of nee remained after the relief operation! had 
been concluded. To thij extent the measures taken hare been in excess 
of the requirements of the case. The responsibility for this excess rests 
entirely with the Government of India. Haring to deal with so vast a 
population, whose support depended upon many uncertain contingencies, 
it would have been imprudent not to have been prepared to meet larger 
demands tbnn those which were actually made upon the Government If 
n substantial reserve had not been provided the success of the relief 
operations would properly have been attributed rather to good fortune 
than to foresight 

The erpenence of last year shows the rftcessity of such a reserve. In 
the beginning of September 1874 very great apprehensions were felt that 
the scarcity would be prolonged. This was only averted by a fall of rain 
at the very last moment when it could have been of tue to allow the 
winter crops to be sown nnd, if the rain had not then (alien the nee in 
reserve would have been urgently required. It must not be forgotten that 
on previous occasions it has occurred that a second year of drought has 
followed the first 

19. The food supplies of India, including British Burma, proved amply 

sufficient to meet the demand occasioned by the failure of the nee crop. 
Out of the total quantity of grain purchased by the Government, which 
amounted to 479,^96 tons, only 54 300 tons were obtained from beyond 
British India. The nee exported from IJntish Burma in the year i8/4 
amounted to about 815,00a tons. Of this quantity about 290000 torn 
were sent to Bengal, nnd about 470,1x0 tons to Europe,— the exports to 
Europe have been only 33,000 tons less than in the previous year The 
Import of food grams by railway from the North Western Provinces and 
the Paajab is calculated by Lieutenant Colonel Tnylor to have amounted 
to 389/200 tons. This lar fc e export from Upper India did not greatly 
affect prices in the producing district! The total quantity of food-gram 
earned into the distressed districts can hardly have been m teb l«« than 
1,000,030 tons. * * * * * 

yx The Government of India desire, la conclusion, to convey to *5 r 
Richard Temple their recognition of the distinguished services whkb he 
has rendered to the people of Bengal and Bihar daring the t me of 
difficulty through which the I ronnee has passed. As a M ember of tbt 
CooncB of the Governor General, Sir Richard Temple was from tl t frit 
intimately associated with the policy adop ed by the Government of M 1 
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m respect to the scarcity He took a prominent part in carrying that 
policy into effect under Sir George Campbell’s administration and, since 
he assumed the office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in April last, he 
has unremittingly devoted himself to the personal dnection and superin- 
tendence of the relief operations, which owe their complete success 
mainly to his exertions 

The ‘ Times ’ summing up the famine operations, wrote “ The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal may take all credit to himself for 
hard work, faithfully done, and so may district and famine officers, 
•while to Lord Northbrook will belong the high honour of com- 
manding in one of the purest and noblest campaigns e\er fought in 
India ” 

The Famine Commission of 1878-80 recorded the fact that 
“there was absolutely no mortality from starvation ” “at the outside 
not more than 22 deaths could be said to ha\e e\en been accelerated 
by hunger Another point which may be noticed with satisfaction 
is that there seems <0 have been no permanent evil effect left on the 
minds and habits of the people ” At the same time they did not 
conceal their opinion that the means emplojed were disproportioned 
to the end in other w r ords, that the forecast of the famine w r as 
erroneous, its extent and degree overrated .and that the new r 
principles adopted in giving relief w r ere mistaken 

Some years after, in 1882, Sir R Temple w’rote a brief account of 
this famine ( <c Men and Events of my Time in -India,” pages 399- 
408) which sums up its whole history — 

“ On entering the Northern part of Bihar at the end of January 
1874, I was struck by the difficulties affecting the transport of gram 
in large quantities during the dry season, which had already begun 
and would become drier still as the months rolled on The traffic 
of the country w r as ordinarily carried by boats on the many navigable 
streams which flow from the Himalayas to join the Ganges , but 
these streams were now almost devoid of w r ater Wheeled carriage 
for commercial purposes did not exist in any considerable quantity, 
and thus trade was for a time paralyzed The only persons, possess- 
ing carts and draught bullocks m large numbers, were the European 
indigo planters who used these vehicles for their manufacturing work 
Their business was so slack, partly by reason of the famine, that they 
could spare their carts, which were accordingly hired by tens of 
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thousands, and the transport of the Government grain was 10 far 
secured The organization of thja enormous amount of hired tram- 
port was placed under Colonel (now Sir Charles) Macgrcgor of the 
Quartermaster-General s department a public servant of high capa 
city and unsurpassed energy with a large staff of military officers 
But, as the security of the transport was vital, It was decided to con 
struct a temporary railway from the Ganges to one of the points 
where distress threatened most. This work was ander the vigorous 
supervision of Captain Stanton of the Engineers constructed at the 
rate of a mile* a day. Further a special transport train, consisting 
of carts, bullocks, mules and j>onle» was obtained from northern 
India, and organized by Mr Harr) Rlrett Carnac of the Civil Sendee 
with much promptitude and ability Thus the several hundred 
thousand tons of Government grain were despite the burning 
heat and the dust laden tracks, convejcd to the remote villages 
with absolute punctuality and without failure even In a single 
instance 

At this lime special correspondents deputed b> some of the 
London newspapers had begun to arrive upon the scene. First and 
foremost among these was Mr Archftahl Forbes on die part of the 
Daily News who spared no effort of mind or bodv to probe die 
reality of the distress and to understand the measures adopted for 
its relief He pourtrayed with graphic force and absolute fideh r 
for the information of the English public, the mortal j>eril to whh.h 
the people were exposed, and from which they could be rescued onlr 
bj the utmost exertions of the Government He discharge*! his 
professional duties with signal success and al^o rendered much scr 
vice to the general administration 

The transport for the Government grain having been secured rnv 
object was to ob'vcrve personally the phjdcal condition of the pcoj fc 
For this purpose the able bodied employed on relief works and the 
infirm receiving gratuitous relief were mustered at convenient »{ « 
for inspection Thus tens and hundreds of thousands of jx>or peoj e 
at different limes and places passed under observation where! v a 
check was Imposed on idlenos or Imposture Often to«i wlm 

Thtf from Cb*mp<* pWMo IhrUnn**, «ra romri'-f> »ei it 

23nl FeWwary »tvl the flrut trsln r»o thnnjjb on lK* | tS 
con tract**! In “4 
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marching through a ullage we would assemble all the men, women 
and children in it, so as to note any signs of emaciation or of dis- 
tress In short, no pains were intermitted to ascertain from personal 
observation all particulars regarding the ph)sical condition of the 
people. 

A si stem then was organized whereby, as the famine became 
worse, a visitation should be periodical^ instituted from house to 
house in ever> village, so that no case of individual distress could 
possiblv escape observation The whole countn having been parcell- 
ed out into groups of villages, a relief centre and field-hospital were 
established in each group 

I had been in constant communication with the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir George Campbell, in conjunction with whom I was 
working in Bihar, but I was now obliged to proceed on similar duty to 
northern Bengal As the famine in Bihar was coming on apace, 
Campbell himself proceeded thither after my departure, despite Ins 
failing health, and supervised the details of the relief operations 

Having studied on the spot the condition of all the distressed 
districts, I transmitted to Campbell an estimate of the financial cost 
of the proposed relief operations on the assumption that the rams 
would fall propitiously in the coming season, also of the reserve 
stocks of grain to be provided in event of the rains again failing 
He forw'arded this to Lord Northbrook, who after a time required us 
both to revise it bv the latest information 

In April Sir George Campbell proceeded to England, and I 
received charge of the Government of Bengal The first step was 
for me to submit to Lord Northbrook my final estimate of the cost 
of the relief operations, before I quitted my head-quarters and pro- 
ceeded to the field to personally superintend all the work This 
estimate amounted in round numbers to 9 millions sterling in the 
gross, but then there were to be large recoveries consisting chiefly 
of the proceeds from the sale of Government gram to the people 
m the distressed districts, so that the net cost would be only 6 £ 
millions Even this amount was seriously large and I was thankful 
for the opportunity thus afforded of obtaining sanction for the esti- 
mate from the highest authority I knew that, even if under Pro- 
vidence these great operations should be blessed with success and 
should fulfil the humane purpose for which they were designed, 
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critics would cavil at the cost and perhaps demand Inquiry In that 
case It would be a source of satisfaction to know that the expense 
had been thoroughly considered beforehand In each and ail of its 
bearings. Afterwards, when this affair had ended with a success exceed 
Ing our most sanguine hop-s and exception was taken to the outiar 
we congratulated ourselves on having followed the financial maxim 
of undertaking nothing without an estimate beforehand In fact we 
managed to keep the ultimate expenditure just within the estimate 
The month of May had no* set In, ancj the famine bad thorough 
ly declared itself Employment agricultural and other was at a 
standstill and there were no wages for the poor to earn bo sup- 
plies of grain were brought out and the corn markets were all closed 
The Government, before opening its stores waited to the latest safe 
day in order to afford e\ery possible chance to the trade. Its 
officers were however obliged to sell their grain In vast quantities 
the prices being fixed at what were regarded as famine rates Still 
starvation stared the people In tho face unless the Government 
should gire them employment and pay tbeir wage* in grain. Accord 
Ingly many hundred thousand persons were thus employed and paid 
their employment consisting chicfiy of road making Those who 
could not work were fed gratuitously and search was made In csery 
village house to bouse for the infirm and helpless so that no delet- 
ing person should fail to receive succour Tho strain In this contest 
for life or death became more and more interne as week after week 
rolled wearily on — as in certain battles** has been said that the struggle 
Is even and It remains to be seen which side has the suffest back— till 
the middle of June when the rain fell with a propltlousness bc)ond 
our hope*. A change for the better was felt at once and tens o! 
thousands of relief labourers went off to their fields Still fltd famine 
roust continue for some weeks till the new grain should l»egfn to 
come In and the majority of the poor people thus remained on out 
hands. Soon too, the authorities found that those who baJ gone to 
till the fields had not the means of sustaining themselves when there 
tmlil the new harvest should begin to come In. So it was jicccstirr 
to make large advances of grain to them era their engagement to 
pay for It after the next harvest. The value of the grain thus ad 
vanced was duly recovered after the termination of the fimln 
when plcntr had relumed 
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The rams. having begun well, became suspended for a time, 
and the worst fears for the future were resuscitated At the eleventh 
liour thc\ again descended favourably before an} irreparable harm 
had been done In their temporary suspension, and hereafter conti- 
nued propitious]} till in the autumn a good harvest was reaped 
Thus week after week the poor people who had been for sc\eral 
months on the hands of the Got eminent were discharged, till b} 
the middle of October few of them were left 

The recipients of charitable relief from Government had been 
chiefly persons who in ordinan times subsist on the private 
chant} of the tillage folk 'I he charity which is thus dispensed 
m }ears of aternge prosperity redounds to the honour of the Name 
communitt But it is unatoidabh suspended during famine, and 
the man} thousands who depend on it must perish unless sustained 
b\ Goicrnmcnt These poor people had accordingly been thrown 
on the hands of the relief officers for several months But now 
with returning plent} after the autumn hart cst they were sent back 
in some hundred thousands to their tillages, where the} began once 
more to receite charitable support as formcrlt 

The greater part of the grain procured b} Government tvas 
used, but a considerable portion remained unused This was the 
reserte which had been prouded in ctent of the rains failing for 
the second time, a failure which, though at one tune apparently 
imminent, had been mercifull} aterted The reserve grain then 
had to be sold, and as by that time the netv harvest tvas coming 
in abundantly, the sale proceeds proved to be but a small recovery 
as against the cost which had been incurred 

Some angry criticism soon arose upon the fact of this grain thus 
having to be sold, as proving that, from some faults in the original 
calculations, there had been an excess provision It was imme- 
diately shetvn that there had been no error whatever, but that as a 
matter of deliberate policy a reserve had been provided This 
reserve, indeed, was not wanted owing to the happy course which 
events had taken But if any objections were urged against the 
policy of adopting this essential precaution, m a case where the 
lives of millions of people where at stake, they were hardly 
deserving of refutation 

The people, in the mass, behaved w r ell throughout these critical 
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trial*. They proved themselves to be neither demoralised Dor 
pauperized by the receipt of relief Their seal and anxiety never 
Blackened for restoring the cultivation and making the most of even 
momentary opportunities which might offer Patient courage 
unflinching endurance, self-help in exremitv were the honourable 
characteristics of their general conduct 

In most of these arduous operations for the relief of famine the 
chief executive officer was Ah (now Sir Steuart) Ilavler the Corn 
mlisioner of Bihar who admirably discharged his difficult duties 
and next after him in honour and rcsponslbilitv was Mr C. T 
Metcalfe The Secretary to the Government of Bengal In the 
Famine Department was Mr C E. Bernard (a nephew of John 
Lawrence) and from him 1 derived most valuable assistance. The 
local officers on whom the brunt of the work fell mtrt hearih were 
Mr A P MacDonnell and Mr C. F Mogrith All the officers 
mentioned above were members of the Covenanted Civil Service 

Mam Furopean officers of the Arm\ were employed In this work 
with the utmost advantage. Native officers also were selected and 
placed at our disposal bv the Commander in Chief Lord Napier of 
Magdala in order tliat the) might render aid in the administration 
of relief Their military discipline and training rendered them 
extraordinarily apt In this work \fter the conclusion of the opera 
lions their good conduct was acknowledged publicl) 

It l>ecame my pleasant dutv to prepare a long list of the names 
of those non official gentlemen Furopean nnd Native landlords or 
residents of die distressed districts who hr charitable munificence 
or unrewarded lalvour* had contriluitcd essentially to the relief of 
distress 

Conspicuous service was rendered b) the servants of the East 
India Rallwa> Companv indeed without lliat rallsa) the Govern 
ment grain could hardly have l>een convered to Its destination In 
time a more signal instance could scarcch l*e afforded of the value 
of Railways to India. 

Thus the famine of 18,4 was over the deaths from starvation 
were so fc» compared to the manv millions concernc 1 that prard 
cally there bad lieen no loss of life The health of the j*ople 1 1 i 
licen sustained agriculture was unimpaired ib<* sounes of tie 
countrj remained uninjured even die revenues *cre ftejrlr a*l 
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realized. But there had been a large expenditure, which howe\cr 
had been exact!} foreseen, and to which the Go\crnmcnl had made 
up its mind beforehand 

But when the limnuniU from loss of life is chronicled it must be 
thankfully remembered that there was no epidemic of cholera, 
small-po\, fe\er, or the like Indeed throughout this trung time the 
public health was remarkably good This is \ery unlike the experi- 
ence of other famines, when these fell diseases ha\c come to aggra- 
vate the miser} arising from want Such freedom from collateral 
or concomitant calamit} cannot be wholh explained by any known 
circumstances One fortunate cause howe\er was this, that in Bihar 
the streams rising m the lower ranges of the Himalayas, while no 
longer naugable, had Act a good suppl} of dunking water The 
fact, that m tune of drought the water suppl} often becomes impure 
is one reason wh} cholera prevails usually during famine 

Despite success which, owing to the mere} of Provdence, had 
been unique in the lnslon of Indian famines, and exceeded any 
hopes we e\er daied to entertain, there emanated from some quarters 
an unaccountabh bitter criticism, directed chiefly against the expense 
B} an iron} of fate it was actually argued that the danger of famine 
could not have been extremeh urgent because it had been success- 
ful o\crcome This argument was hardly worth considering in the 
face of the patent, indeed the notorious, facts of the tune as knowrn 
to a host of witnesses It w r ere bootless perhaps to divine the 
reasons of that hostility , the criticism possibly arose from the dis- 
appointment felt by some traders who thought that if the Govern- 
ment had not interposed so effectually some further opportunities 
might have presented themselves to trade In fact, how r ever, the 
Government had offered every chance to trade, and had interfered 
only when, under the peculiar circumstances of the threatened or 
distressed country, the commercial resources were demonstrably 
insufficient or wholly impotent It was observable also that, during 
this time, trade had been extraordinarily active in all the districts 
which it could reach, and wffiere, but for it, there would have been 
scarcity It was indeed most unfortunate that the drought visited m 
its worst form the densely peopled tracts wffiich were far aw r ay from 
the nearest railway These tracts depended f6r their communication 
upon the very water carriage which from the nature of the case v'as 
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cut off on this dire occasion. Thus It happened that the trade 
became powerless and Government was obliged to supply the need 
fuh The lesson to be learnt therefrom was this that such tracts 
must not be left without communication by ralL Had a railway* 
eusted in Bihar and northern Bengal in 1874 countless cares and 
labours would have been avoided and a large part of the relief 
expenditure saved The lesson has indeed been lea rot with effect, 
for those tracts of country now (1882) hare their railways which 
advantages they doubtless owe to the famine of 1874 

Afterwards in 1880, when the Indian Famine Commission was 
sltUDg the evidence shewed that had railways existed there In 1874 
offering due facilities to trade perhaps half of the total expenditure 
incurred by Government on that occasion might hare been obviated 
It may Indeed be conceded to the critics that the relief given to 
the distressed was liberal and unstinted that the object was to secure 
effectually the preservation of life and that for the complete attain 
ment of this object neither labour nor expense was spared This 
was the policy which to the best of our understanding we wtrd 
ordered to pursae and which we unhesitatingly pursued. The object 
then was absolutely attained a contest with famine was undertaken 
and was won conclusively Whether any lesser resistance to so dread 
an enemy as famine would hare sufficed is doubtful and the doubts 
which might be felt on this point will hare been increased by tutac 
quent experience. Whatever may be the merits or demerits of 
particular measures it must be acknowledged that In some other 
instances Large expenditure has been humanely allowed by the State 
and yet there lias been loss of life. In this Instance tbe money was 
liberally spent Indeed but then all the lives were saved If there 
are to be great exj>cnses it is well to make sure of success for the 
sake not only of die material results but also of tbe moral adran 
tages Not only were the lives of the people saved but also their 
lasting thankfulness was earned* Such national gratitude mustodl 
fresh stability to the foundations of British rule 

The manifestation of their gratitude by the people was conspku 
ous in various ways The Native pres* both knglish and vrrnictdif 
teemed with comtncnditionn of the poher prescrlltcd by the Gmrro 
mem and of the jrrocecdlngs taken by its officers durin* the Urir* 
from fir t to last At cscry j hce I eser visited In the province 
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under the Government of Bengal during the jear of the famine, or 
in subsequent years, whether within or beyond the area which was 
then distressed — there were addresses presented winch included, 
among many other things stiongly worded allusions to the measures 
adopted for a\erting the consequences of famine Too much stress 
must not indeed be laid on such addresses, but, inasmuch as they 
contained remarks on local topics, — which topics varied in each locality 
and consequently m each address — the fact of the happy prevention 
of famine being the one and only constant theme proved that it was 
uppermost in the popular thoughts On my return to Calcutta after 
the conclusion of relief operations, the Native chiefs and gentry of 
Bihar presented a congratulatory address specifically alluding to each 
step which had been taken and e\ery measure adopted If it were 
supposed that Bihar Natne gentlemen were naturally disposed to 
entertain and express favourable sentiments on the policy wdnch 
Government had followed, still that supposition cannot apply to the 
British India Association which represents the zamtndcns or landlords 
of Bengal These Bengali Native gentlemen are notoriously out- 
spoken and independent in their utterances, so much so that they 
have often been blamed for evincing an undue willingness to criticise 
the Government and its officers Yet they also presented an address 
declaring in the strongest and warmest terms their gratitude on 
behalf of the Natives, their belief in the necessity of what had been 
done and their appreciation of the manner in w'hich it had been 
effected ” 

While the famine relief operations w r ere in progress, Sir R 
Temple’s time was so much absorbed by them that 
he could do little in the direction of developing the 
province in other matters It was his custom to record Minutes on 
every subject which, in his opinion, called for the personal attention 
of the Lieutenant-Governor There lie before me 2 volumes con- 
taining 184 of these Minutes dated from the 26th of May 1874 to the 
10th of January 1877 Two of this number were the summaries pre- 
fixed to the Provincial Administration Reports of 1874-75 and 1875-76 
Only 11 of these Minutes were recorded during the progress of the 
famine, and some of the 1 1 were connected wffih it He began by 
taking up the threads of the administration as Sir G Campbell 
left them, and called for the papers on a number of pending subjects. 


Minutes 
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It has Indeed been said that it vns fortunate for Bengal that Sir 
G Campbell was succeeded by another Lieutenant Governor who 
like him had not served in the Lower Province* so that a /air 
chance was given to Sir G Campbell* Innovations to take root 
and come to matuntr where they deserved to succeed instead of 
their being ruthlessly cancelled as they might have been If the me 
cessor had been aa officer of the old Bengal school When a further 
period had elapsed the innovations had shown their value or the 
contrar) so that they had to be maintained or could more properly 
be set aside- From these, volumes of Minute* then as well as from 
the Annual Reports, It will be possible to give ertracts which will 
present an adequate view of the main feature* of Sir R. Temple i 
work in Bengal. 

And Sir R. Temple himself (Men and Event* Ac- p -j^o) has 
briefly enumerated the other chief official matters of his time a* 
follows — During these vear* the various thing* relating to the ad 
ministration had been claiming attention— the progre** of canals 
already under construction and the elaboration of new projects for 
irrigation— the preparation of plans for branch railwav* — the repair of 
embankments— the execution of drainage works— the design* for 
the reclamation of twamps— the assessment and levy of c«se* *1 
read) authorised b) law for roads and icbools — the founding of new 
college*, the opening of additional medical schools and the develop* 
ment of primary education — the legislation regarding the land the 
partition of joint undivided estates the registration of povicssoty 
titles, the determination of agrarian disputes — the exten Ion of die 
forest laws 10 manv hundred square miles of woodi and jungle — die 
organization of the rural jxwt — the Improvement of the village police 
—die development of the statistical department — die conclusion of 
the MunldpaCtj atthe Capital on the basis of the elective franchise— 
the modification of the procedure in the dejurtment of civil Juitlcc— 
and the limitation of the license of appeal b> providing rc« ajj<l 
late court* In the Interior of the countrr with fiower of drtldm 
6 nally 

Br Vet Mil (RC> of 187* the Ju tices of the reace for 
ru c*wu» Calcutta had been enabled to pureba e a i*otof 
ground near the site of the old Dharmtolls Marie* 
and carry on a market dicrc ihcmi lie* for the beneft of ih' p ra c 
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pajers, besides belter superxising and regulating all the markets of 
Calcutta It was howc\er ascertained that, on the true construction of 
the Act of 1871, the powers of the Justices were limited to the 
establishment of a market, and did not extend to its management 
on behalf of the public Doubts were raised as to the power of 
the Justices to spend monc} from their rexenues for the purpose, and 
it was found that in order to give the new market a fair chance of 
success, it would be nccessarx for the Justices to acquire the existing 
Dharmtolla market To give them power to legal!} earn on the 
business of the new market and to indemnify the Chairman m 
respect of certain sums winch he had expended with this object, a 
brief Act was passed II (B C) of 1874, conferring the requisite 
powers aud authorizing the Justices to borrow' a further sum of 7 
lakhs of rupees to pax for the old Dharmtolla market. B} the begin- 
ning of 1S74 the southern block was completed and opened to 
the public The whole subject created some temporar) excitement 

One lesson learnt from the famine of 1873-74 was the importance 
of railway communication on the north of the 

TtallwtyH in 

Ninth minr mid Ganges The Gox eminent of India desired to be put 

elsewhere 0 

m possession as soon as possible of Sir R. Tem- 
ples xiews, so that he was unable to wait for complete information 
but with the personal knowledge that he had acquired by travelling 
oxer the counlr) he xx T as in a position to formulate his viexxs in a 
Minute dated the 9th July 1874 He recommended 5 projects in 
the order of their importance as they appeared to him 

1 A line leaxing the Ganges at Hajipur opposite Patna, and 
passing through lajpur and Darbhanga to Supaul (no miles) xvith a 
branch from Darbhanga to Sitamarhi (45 miles) 

2 A line crossing the Gandak from Hajipur, and proceeding 
through the district of Saran by Chapra and Sexvan to Mirpur (80 
miles) 

3 A line from the Ganges opposite Mokameh to Taj pur and 
Muzaffarpur, and thence through the district of Champaran to Moti- 
hari, Segoxvhe and Bettia (150 miles) 

It x\'as -roughly estimated that the cost of these lines would be 
about 2! millions sterling 

The principal point Sir R Temple had in view xvas the con- 
nection of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, the principal trade centres 
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In Tlrhut, with the Ganges He pointed oat thatthe best line of 
railway for Tlrhut should start from Hajipur on the other side of 
the Ganges opposite Patna. The question was whether this line 
should be taken via Tajpur to Darbhanga, or whether It should not 
ran from Hajipur to MazafFarpur and thence to Darbhanga. The 
Government of India were not prepared to contemplate the construe 
don of a Jines through Tlrhut to the Ganges and the relaiire 
advantages of the Mokameh line or the Hajipur line were therefore 
to be considered. 

The Government of India was also inclined to consider that It 
was premature to discuss any plans for the extension of railwars 
beyond Muzaffarpnr and Darbhanga, or for a line of railway from 
Hajipur through the district of Saran. The one point upon which 
orders were passed by the Supreme Government was the connection 
of Mnzaffarpur and the Ganges at-one point and surveys of the 
country with this object were sanctioned and estimates were prepared 
for the best lines to connect Moxaflarpar with the river and the main 
line of the East Indian Railway During the year 1875 the line to 
Darbhanga was made permanent and an extension from Samastlpur 
to Muzaflarpur was sanctioned by the Government of India. This 
was only one of the several schemes whtch Sir R. Temple pro- 
posed as temporary measures to meet the scarcity that was expected 
at the end of the rear Those schemes were as follows — 

Miles 

approximated 


I From Darbhanga via Mudhaporc to Go pa) 

ghat on the river Tlljuga 33 

II From Samastlpur on the Boor Candak 

to Mnraffarpor 30 

III From Mtuaffarpur to a point close to Sahib- 

ganj near the old bank of the Candak 15 
I\ From Darbhanga to Sitamarhl 35 

Total I3J 


The project of a light railway from lUnlipur to Csrah! » came 
under ducus don It was corvempla cd that Coicmment ml Itm 
Ulbire a certain sum yearly to the ptrment of intcre»t on caj lU ' ^ 
the District Road l und Committees of FatnaanJGm would uo dr 
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take to pay the remainder The application for the project was 
refused by the Government of India on the ground that the traffic 
returns were not likely to be large enough by themselves to make the 
outlay remunerative In the same year also Sir R Temple was asked 
by the -Government of India to give his opinion regarding possible 
lines of light branch railways m these provinces, the construction 
of which might be arranged by the help of local or provincial re- 
sources. He found that there were no lines to be recommended in 
eastern or south-western Bengal, or in Orissa, but in Central and 
Northern Bengal he suggested the following projects for considera- 
tion, as being branches to the trunk lines of railway already existing. 

In Central Bengal, — lines to be arranged by local or provincial 

* 

resources — 

Miles. 

From Ranaghat, on the Eastern Bengal Railway, vid 
Krishnagar and Murshidabad, to Bhagwangola on 

the Ganges . . 86 

Chakdaha, on the Eastern Bengal Railway, to Jessore . 50 

Barrackpore to Barasat . . 8 

Sealdah (Calcutta) to Diamond Harbour 30 

Rajbari (hear the Goalundo terminus of the Eastern 

Bengal Railway) to Fandpur ... 19 

Total 193 

Lines in Northern Bengal, proposed to be undertaken 
by the State Railway Departtnent — 

Rangpur to a point opposite Goalpara, in Assam . 99 

Parbatipur, on the Northern Bengal State Railway, to 

Dinajpur . ... 20 

To be arranged from local or provincial resources — 

From Nator, on the Northern Bengal State Railway, via 

Rampur Boalia, to a point opposite Bhagwangola ... 50 

Sultanpur, on the Northern Bengal State Railway, to 


Bogra . 26 

From Jalpaiguri, on the Northern Bengal State Railway, 

vid Kuch Bihar, to meet extension towards Assam 55 
From Purnea to Karagola, on the Ganges, opposite 

Sahibganj, on the East India Railway 2S 

Total 159 


39 
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A line from Raniganj (on the East India line) to Sarabaljmr to 
join the line projected eastwards from Nagpur and so to produce 
a straight line of railway between Calcutta and Bombav had come 
to be regarded as a matter of special Interest 

A line from Ranaghat in the direction of Mursbidabad was 
actually commenced and some length of embankment thrown up but 
the scheme was. subsequent!) abandoned Before Sir R. Tempfe 
left Bengal he was able In November 1876 to traverse the line of 
the Northern Bengal Railway then under construction and complete 
(with the exception of 4 bridges) from Sara to Jalpalguri and H was 
expected to bt* open to traffic In the following year 

In connection with the same tuoject, that is, the Importance 
of protecting the country from a recurrence of 
the troubles of 1866-67 and 1 878 74 Sfr R. 
Temple locallv examined the question of constructing irrigation 
canals from the river Gandak Of the a places where it wai 
considered possible to make a weir or head work across that riser 
namely Tribeni ghat and Butauni (near Bagaha) 34 miles lower 
down die river the latter was selected as the most favourable Sir 
k« Temple recommended the scheme In the following order staling 
the probable cost so far as could be ascertained without complete 
estimates — 


I 

\\ eir on the Gandak at But ura 

Miles 

Co't. 

£ jmS-o 

ir 

High Lc\cl Canal from Butsura 
to the Dhagimhi 


£ > 5 >n'S 

in 

Extension from the Bhagirathi to 
the hatnla 

so 

£ 5«*”5 

i\ 

Canal from Butsura re! Surcva to 
Muraffarpur 

75 

£ W 

\ 

Navigable branch from Muzaffar 
pur to Ilajijrtir 

37 

/ 


— 

— 

- — 


Tot si 


£}<*' >' 




— - 


He wrote also — ‘•In mr judgment all these work* are urr 
desirable If the Government of India can afford meant for lb? 
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execution , and it is difficult to say that one part is more important 
than another But if the whole cannot be taken in hand at once, and 
one part must he selected for precedence, then I distinctly recom- 
mend the High Level Canal with extension to the Kami a From the 
foregoing abstract it will be seen that the length of this piece would 
amount to 155’ miles of main canal, exclusive of distributaries, with a 
probable cost (including the Btilsura weir and distributaries) of 
£2 803,340 I trust that this will appear as moderate a proposition 
as could be made In round numbers, it is proposed to irrigate all 
North and Norh-West 1 irhut at a cost of 2 1 millions This seems 
to be a minimum recommendation, if an) thing is to be recommend- 
ed at all At the same time a svstem of nrigation schemes in the 
Saran district was suggested The project was to lake off a supply 
of water from the proposed weir at Butsura, and turn it into certain 
old channels through the old branch of the Gandak Much progress 
was made in working up these projects Sir R Temple, foreseeing 
that all the schemes put forward could not be accepted for want of 
money, specially recommended — 

(x) A High Level Canal in North Champaran from 
Butsura on the Gandak, to the Kamla in North 
Tirhut, with weir and distributaries, probable 

cost £ 2,500,000 

(2) A Railway from Hajipur, in South Tirhut, 
through Darbhanga, East Tirhut, to Supaul m Noith 
Bhagalpur £ 660,000 


Total £ 3,160,000 
In Orissa also Sir R Temple recommended the extension 
and completion of the canal system at a total outlay of nearly 264 
lakhs of rupees, or of certain works to cost nearly 196 lakhs The 
measures were expected to fairly protect the Cuttack district, and 
part of Balasore, in the event of famine , at^the same time establish- 
ing through canal navigation between Cuttack and the Hooghly 
below Calcutta As the Government of India deferred the project 
of the weir across the Gandak at Butsura and the High Level Canal 
in Champaran, and the irrigation schemes put forward for North Bihar 
were definitely abandoned as being too expensive, Sir R Temple 
continued to press the minor schemes of irrigation to utilize the 
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existing numerous small rivers and drainage channels In North 
Champa ran. and the minor projects of Irrigation from the streams 
of North Tlrhut and Saran. 

Surveys were sanctioned to be undertaken with a view to propos- 
ing (i) inundation channels from the Gan dak In Saran and 
Cbamparan in connection with the Gandak embankments (2) the 
construction of minor irrigation works In Ramnagar and Madhuhan! 
(3) further investigations of facilities for minor irrigation works In 
districts most exposed to future danger When the winter rice 
harvest failed in 1875 76 in the Sitamarhl and Madhubini sub- 
divisions of Nprth Tirhnt Sir R. Temple urged the commencement 
of earth work on the Bhagrnatl and Kami a projects. 

State emigration from the distressed tracts of Bengal to British 
z«icr»Urti Burma was undertaken In 1874 partly as a means 

to Dam* 0 f effect 0 f t j,e scarcity and partly 

to promote the cultivation of the waste lands in that province The 
year was deemed peculiarly favourable for the erperlment not only 
by reason of the greater willingness on the part of the population 
to emigrate on account of the search) but also because the transport 
of the emigrants could be readily arranged by the vessels employed 
in Importing rice from Burma to Bengal a Superintendent of State 
Emigration to Burma was appointed and an allotment sanctioned 
towards the furtherance of the project. Favourable terms as to 
wages were guaranteed for 3 years to the emigrants The total 
jiumber of emigrants up to the close of Noscmbcr 1874 was 5 3S9 
a small number comparauvelt* but it was hoped that the experiment 
would prove advantageous to British Burma where the demand for 
labour and colonists was vearlv increasing 

The subject of the drainage of the country was fullv examine I 
by Sir R. Temple as some of hU long Mmu e* 
show He wrote In one of them — M The dralna-e 
of land In Bengal and the law relating thereto nert claim notke 
The protection of cultivated or culturahle lands from Ijijarr h* 
water and the control of Hoods In the ralnv season, liaie al*a T< 
been objects of solicitude to the Government and to the people 
these provinces. In B ngal the embankments constructed in e 
limes and maintained for many years cither ly Government** 
under State control, cover a length of 1 176 wiles. In Bihar u< 
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course of the Gandak for 130 miles presents a remarkable instance 
of embanking on both banks In Orissa there are extensive em- 
bankments on the sides of the rivers Mahanadi and Brahmim Of 
late years the inquiries which ensued upon the breaking out of the 
destructive fever in Burdvvan caused attention to be further drawn 
to the advantages of draining and embanking, all which has resulted 
in the preparation of several schemes 

B} Act V (B C) of 1871 it was laid down in regard to certain 
specified works in two districts — Burdvvan and Hooghly — that a moiety 
of the proprietors of the lands concerned might assent to the drain- 
age works, whereon the whole proprietary bod} would be obliged 
to combine to cause execution of the works, to obtain the necessary 
advance of money from Government, and to apportion among them- 
selves the liability for the recovery of the advance In fact, however, 
two thirds of the proprietors assented, and the project (Dankum) was 
accordingl) executed The works are now in successful operation , 
swamps covering an area of 27 square miles, of which xo square 
miles had pever been cultivated, have been thoroughly drained and 
are under cultivation 

This principle was carried still further in the Embankment Act 
(B C) VI of 1873, the provisions of which Act are so framed as to 
comprise drainage w'orks of all sorts By that Act power is given to 
the land revenue authorities of causing the execution, from Govern- 
ment funds, of works necessary for the protection of lands from 
injury by water, and of recovering the cost from the landowners and 
tenurehold6rs of the lands benefited or protected by the works It 
would be preferable that the people should themselves come forward 
and ask the Government to advance the funds on the security of the 
lands to be benefited, and to cause the necessary works to be execut- 
ed If the landholders generally of any neighbourhood should 
desire the execution, on these terms, of any projected drainage or 
embankment, and if the revenue authorities should agree in its expe- % 
diency, it would not be in the powder of any individual, or any 
minority among them, to effectually object in the present state of 
the law 

Again, drainage falls within the scope of the Land Improvement 
Act, XXVI of 1871, according to wdnch any landlord or tenant may, 
on giving security, obtain from Government an advance of monev 
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for thli purpose. The people however have but little availed them 
selves of this provision. 

As already seen one drainage project on the right bank of the 
Hooghly (known as the Dankuni project) has been canicd out *lth 
great advantage It has been proposed that 3 similar projects 
(formed some time ago) on the right bank of the Hooghl) near the 
confluence of the Damodar should be taken In band. These arc 
known as the Rajapur the Amta, and the Howrah projects. I have 
ordered the project for the drainage In the Mldnapore district to be 
proceeded with a part of the cost being chargeable to Government 
in proportion to the benefit accruing to the canals and the 
remainder to the zamutdart estates, in proportion to the benefits 
accruing to them We hope also to be able to undertake a project 
near Calcutta (known as the Bulli project) wherebv tlie area of a 
large State propertv about eight and a quarter square miles may he 
rendered productive ins ead of being os it is now not only 
valueless but positively noxious. 

The drainage of land (n Bengal is certain!) one of those pro 
blems nearU affecting the phvsical and material welfare of the 
l>eople Representations in various sliajies are constantlr made in 
respect to malarious swamps formed b) the slldng up of ktreams 
the natural drainage of the countr) being stopped old beds of 
rivers becoming receptacles for stagnant water hollows In the 
surface of the countn being filled with drainage lliat cannot escajKr 
In central Bengal, tho tracts trav creed by the rivers Bhaglrathl 
Jalangi and Mathabhinga, are year by year subjected to destructive 
inundations. The official flood ffiap shows the whole area of iHctc 
tracts as liable to submergence more or levs at one time or oth r 
These and other cognate circumstances must Injure the health an ! 
strength of the Bengali population \nd it Is to be remembered 
that the numerous swamps which remain undralned breeding fe*er 
might not onlv be drained for the l>cnefit of health I ut might a!** 
be reclaimed for the spread of cultivation In a province under 
jvermanent setderaent. the Government can *^ldom un leruVc •«■!* 
work at Us own charge It can indeed advance fund* to the trsnrr* 
on the security of the lands to be !*encfited and It cart goc | ro 
fessiorul and engineering aid It can also In cate* where t e 
combined action of manv proprietors U nece »ary compd 
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minorih to contribute towards a scheme winch the majority desire 
and the authorities appro\e For all this ample provision has been 
made, and considerable results will hereupon accrue in course of 
time But the active and universal co-operation of the classes 
interested in the land is still wanting 

The Government of India accepted the principles so strongl) 
advocated In Sir R. Temple that drainage schemes, when 
there was no doubt as to their immediate!} remunerative character, 
should be fostered and extended In the advance of funds fiom 
Government as was done in the case of the Danhum project 
Accordingly plans and estimates were prepared for the projects at 
Rajapur, Howrah and Anita in the Howrah district, and the Beel 
Bulb project near Calcutta The result of the Danhum drainage 
works, which were finished in 1873-4, proved to be excellent both 
as regirds cultivation and sanitation Much complaint having been 
made to Sir R Temple bv Raja Digambar Mitra and other 
well-informed native gentlemen regarding the disastrous fever 
frequentlv prevalent in the districts round Calcutta and ailnbuted 
bv them to the obstruction caused to the natural drainage of the 
countn by the construction of railways and roads, he appointed 
a special Committee to examine the localities specified and 
any other fever-stricken villages which the complainants might indi- 
cate 

The report of the Committee submitted to Sir Ashley Eden left 
matters exactly in the position where they were The inquiry 
showed that the artificial obstructions to which the Raja referred 
had little connection with the outbreak of fever in those localities 
On the other hand the Committee could not dispute the position 
that the saturation of the subsoil in the deltaic districts of Bengal 
was one chief cause of fever, or that this saturation might have 
been aggravated of late years by both natural and artificial changes 
But even, were the measures which Government ought to adopt 
clear and indisputable, the financial condition of the province pre- 
vented it from undertaking anj thing like a general sj stem of district 
drainage at the cost of the public revenues The attention qf district 
officers and municipalities was directed to the laws which provided 
the means of improving the drainage of towms and village sites 

The Burdwan fever, which had so long prevailed, necessarily 
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came under Sir R. Temple j obterratlcm. Wien II ra at lu 
Tb* Btmlwxn height in 1873 an opinion was expressed to the 
effect that the prevalence of the disease was In part 
due to the physical depression of the people bv reason of Jnjufli 
clency of food An Inquiry was ordered by the Government of 
India the reports received did not support the theorr Sir R 
Temple recorded his views as follows — 

The Burdwan fever which is so painfully remembered, hai 
for the most part ceased- After afflicting or desolating large tracts 
of country for several years It seem* to have worn Itself out and 
ft has left us after much scientific and professional inqufrj still 
Ignorant of Its causes. Nothing could exceed the zeal ind devotion 
of the local authorities during these vears in coping with the unseen 
visitant. There seems to have been nothing peculiar In the form 
of the disease It was the ordinary ferer of the country The 
peculiarity consisted In Its extent, severity and persistency Tho 
lower classes In that part of the country are more than ordinarily 
poor but poverty could hirdly have been the cause of the extnordi* 
nary prevalence of this fever for the victims were found In *11 
classes— the affluent, the we 1 Mo-do the worker* and the paupers. 
It Is hard too to argue dial hunger or physical depression from 
want of food, could have been the causes for when the scarcity 
began In 1873 the fever instead of becoming worse became better 
and further improved during 1874 No doubt the populad m In 
those localities Is remarkably dense for the food producing am 
but then the people have markets for their labour close at hand and 
ample granaries filled with surplus produce of other districts whence 
to buy food with their wages Defects in drafruge trill rulurallr 
suggest themselves as causes but then the fever prevailed In the high 
*nd dr> land* as well as In the swampv tracts If however, defective 
drainage "be an element In the causation as I inspect it 1% though 
there Is not clear proof then that will be advanugeouily affcctrJ In 
future by the several drainage schemes ^Ich have been *-t on 
foot 

Apart from such schemes and such general remedies *t fmprotht 
the condition of the peasantry by good laws —Irrigation project —s’ 
lage sanitation— Sir R Temp le could propose nothin- that luJrt'rtb<-vQ 
thought of dunn~ the mtnr vevrs this fever I ad afflicted tlie es*u ^ 
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The Forest Department was greatly developed m Bengal by Sir 

R Temple. His policy was first declared in dealing 

Forest policy 

The Suudarbars with the Sundarbans Revised rules for the 

and other areas 

sale of waste lands had been issued in February 
1874, but, with the formation of the Chief Comnussionership of 
Assam, the districts in which the chief transactions in w r aste 
lands occurred passed out of the Lieutenant-Governor’s control 
A question soon arose regarding leases of lands in the Sun- 
darbans, as the sale rules were found to be inoperative, the terms 
of sale being such as to prevent purchasers from coming for- 
ward Sir R Temple Msited the Sundarbans, and examined the 
physical character and natural productions of this tract, and con- 
sidered its relation to the surrounding districts and to the country 
at large. He found himself unable to accept the view that it neces- 
sarily w r as, or should be, a public object to get the whole of the 
Sundarbans gradually reclaimed and brought under cultivation In 
his opinion the public interest might be supposed to lie in the very 
opposite direction as regards a very large part of this tract. “ The 
Sundarbans include not only a mass of sutidi 1 trees of comparatively 
higher growth, but also masses of trees and shrubs of lower growth 
The former are used for carpentry and timber w r ork , the latter for 
fuel. The area of both is very considerable The relation of the 
tract to the surrounding districts also was not to be lost sight of The 
sundri forests supply w r ood for boat-building to the 24 -Paiganas, to 
Jessore, to Backergunge, to Noakhali, and to other districts, and also 
furnish wood for many purposes of domestic architecture ” An ex- 
periment was also being tried for employing the sundri timber in the 
manufacture of railway sleepers The other, or lower trees, supplied 
fire-wood and fuel to Calcutta and to many other towns. The needs 
could hardly be supplied otherwise than by the Sundarbans Thus 
the country at large had the strongest interest m the Sun- 
darbans being preserved as a source of timber, wood, and fuel 
for the use of southern Bengal, so that reclamation, as such, 
w r as not wanted there In some parts of this tract the substitution of 
rice-fields or jungle might be desirable , but m most parts of the tract 
the ground already bore produce which was more valuable to Bengal 
than rice 

Sir R Temple wished to restrict reclamation until it could 
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be established by adequate inquiry whether the Sundarbans could 
meet these wants and still afford room for reclamation It was 
admitted that in every tract some portions most be cleared in order 
to render the remainder accessible to man and available for his use 
■Whatever reclamation might be permitted or encouraged in the 
Sundarbans should, in Sir R. Temple * opinion be arranged solely 
with the above view and to this end the selection of patches of 
ground should be carefully made 

Alreadr much of the Sundarbaqs bad been reclaimed, and Sir 
R. Temple thought that the time had come when the jkmIiIoq 
shonld be reconsidered Complaints were made to him in the 
Backergungc district that sandrt logs of the best quallt} mere more 
rarely seen m the market than formerly There was not sufficient 
sccuntv against the best kind of sundri trees being cut down in the 
same reckless and wasteful manner as that which was knomn to have 
prevailed in many parts of India before the Institution of the 
forest system Holding these views therefore he considered that 
the public interests required that no new negotiations of any kind 
should be oj»ened for disposing of unclaimed land In the Sun 
darbans ull it was decided b\ what rules Government contt 
best maintain the principle that reclamation In this tract must 
be subordinate to forest conservation and he deputed the Con 
servatorof Forests (Dr ^hlich) to proceed to die >pot and make 
inquiries 

The cessation of the famine enabled Sir R. Temple to dcvo*e 
more attention to the working of the Forest Department than 
he had preuouih been able to give to the subject and bf« 
efforts for its improvement were effectively seconded h> the Conwr 
vator and suliordinale officers of the department. The re oil was 
tliat at the close of the year 1874 75 there were c forest divisions 
Darjeeling Jalpalguri ralamau, the Sundarbans and Chltta ,T on'* 
and a more in course of formition r/ Saran la and the Sooth it 
Pjr^anat \ddiiions amounting to 1 34" quart miles were male 
during the sear to the reserved area bringing up the total to t 1^7 
square miles Of these additions 1 15 square miles were in Jatful 
guri 885 squire miles in the Sun larbans and 34" square mib* l n 
Chittagong Beside* these 151 square miles of fore ts In TaUmi 1 
were elected ai reverses Further pro~rr mas made In 1*7* * 10 
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the formation of reserved State forests Their area 
was thus tabulated — 

in square miles 

Div isions 

At the beginning 

Added during 

Total at the end 

of 1875-76 

the year 

of 1875-76 

Darjeeling 

106 


106 

Jalpaigun 

129 

30 

159 

Palamau 


IS* 


Sundarbans 

CO 

CO 

1 

3 U 

1,199 

Chittagong 

347 

223 

570 

Singbhum 


400 

400 

Total 

1,467 

1,1 iS 

CO 

C4 


Thus two new divisions — Palamau and Singbhum — were formed in 
the course of the rear, and the reserved area was increased by 1,118 
square miles These figures did not include the Shahabad and Son- 
thal Pargatias reserves, which were gazetted after the year had closed 

The area of the reserved forests which remained to Bengal in 
Kuch Bihar and Chittagong after the separation of Assam had been 
120 square miles During Sir R Temple’s Lieutenant-Govern- 
norship the reserved forest area was thus increased to above 2,585 
square miles in 6 forest divisions Five of these divisions were 
being worked at a good profit on the expenditure, and in future years 
a still larger surplus was confidently expected But the immediate 
pecuniary returns were regarded as of small importance, compared 
with the permanent benefit w'hich thei.e provinces would derive from 
the judicious protection of their principal forest areas The primary 
work of the department was to afford this protection, and thereby to 
ensure a continuous supply of timber and other forest produce, which 
w r ould speedily be destroyed if the consumption of it were altogether 
unchecked 

Besides these great additions to the Government reserved forest 
area, Sir R Temple concerned himself in the conservation of 
the forests m Sihhim which had come under his notice He 
caused the Sikhim Dai bar to be addressed, and when touring in that 
State personally communicated with *he Sikhim authorities He 
similarly initiated proposals for bringing some private forests in the 
Chota Nagpur province under Government management for the 
benefit of the proprietors, the object being, not to make anv profit 
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for Government, but to preterve a sufficient number of trees for re 
production in order that the timber supply might be pemunentlr 
maintained 

Apart from his forest policy Sir R Temple aimed at de 
D*Tctrpm«t 0 / ^toping the resources of die country by sekn 
tlfi C methods. He regarded the reil need of the 
day to be the gradual education of the rising genera 
ration In all that relates to scientific agriculture agricultural chemis- 
try and the like. 4 It had been found pecessarv be wrote ‘ to ck>ie 
the several model farms which had been temporarily established In 
Bengal because|lt was found that success could not be attained srith 
out scientific means and appliances much beyond any resources mlikh 
we have at our command The aim was to Introduce new and 
foreign staples which may or may not prove sultablo to this climate — 
a very difficult task for the successful accomplishment of which the 
best talent procurable from Europe would be needed But another 
object more Immediately important seems to me to be this— to 
examine scientifically and botanlcally (he phvslologlcal characteris- 
tics of all our principal Indigenous staples, and the chemical 
properties of our soils, with a view to Improving the fertility 
of our fields and the vicld of our produce In thi , of 
course the sciences of phyilologtcol botany and agricultural 
chemistry arc concerned Experiments In regard to these matters. 

In order to be at all conclusive must be conducted and conllnuouriy 
watched br men of high scientific acquirements. With our limited 
resources this can be done only in a few selected areas The land* 
belonging to the abolished Stud department at- Pusa in Tlrhut and 
a part of the large area l>elonglng to the Botanic Cardens at 
Calcutta are suitable for such a purpose snd In each case some 
trained scientific officers could be employed 

The Pusa estate was retained In the hands of Covemment for 
the undertaking of experiments In the raising and curing of tobacco 
and jxmibly alto for the establishment of an Agricultural college 
for Bihar The latter scheme was In abeyance as an Industrial 
school had been opened at Patna. In the same spirit he sancuone 1 
expenditure for the Improvement of the Royal Botanic Cardm *• 
Slbpur HowTab and for the formation of a Koranic < ar len si 
Rmgatun near Darjeeling the Intention was to base trees a * 
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plants suitable to the Eastern Himalayas cultivated there for the 
advancement of practical science and for the public benefit The 
soil and climate of Rangarun being found to be unsuited for such 
a garden, the project was abandoned. In its place a branch Botanic 
Garden was established at Darjeeling, where a good site was secured 
by Sir A Eden through the liberality of a private gentleman (Mr 
W Lloyd) and where many useful experiments could be undertaken, 
more especially m connection with the proposal of the Home 
Government to grow m India eg many as possible of the drugs used 
in medicine and imported from England at great expense Similarly, 
in support of systematic botany, Sir R Temple encouraged the 
collection of specimens for the Herbarium at the Botanic Garden, 
by exchanges with other institutions and visits to other parts of India 
at the same time he indicated the direction which inquiries and ex- 
periments in the physiological branch of botany should take The 
experiments which had been instituted for the purpose of discovering 
some preparation of the medical alkaloids of cinchona bark were 
also pressed on, with the object of substituting a cheap febrifuge 
for the expensive quinine alone available previously The cinchona 
.plantations near Darjeeling were extended and it was at first 
intended that the bark should be sent to Calcutta for manufacture, 
but subsequently a factory was erected at the plantations. In- 
all these matters Sir R. Temple had the invaluable aid of 
Dr King, Superintendent of the Botanic Garden When 
he, (then Sir George King, k c i e ) retired from the public 
service in March 1898, the excellent work he, “ one of its most dis- 
tinguished and \alued -servants,” had done for Bengal and India 
was highly appreciated by Government in a farewell notice “ Sir 
G King’s labours in the fields of morphological and systematic 
botany have greatly extended our knowledge of tbe flora of India 
and the Malay Archipelago, and have established his reputation as a 
botanist throughout the scientific world Nor was he less successful 
as a practical administrator The striking improvements that have 
been effected during the past 25 years in the Botanic Garden at 
Sibpur are due to his business capacity and his talent for landscape 
gardening By developing the Sikhim cinchona plantations and 
introducing the manufacture of quinine by a cheap process he render- 
ed it possible to introduce and extend throughout the province and m 
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.otfie r part* of India the sj*stem of selling quinine bv the dose and 
thus placed within the reach of the poorest peasant n rcraedv for the 
malarial fever that prevails in so man) districts 

The Botanic Garden at Sibpnr Howrah opposite Qalcutta bad 
Th DotuUc suffered great!) from the destruction of its large 
trees in the cyclones of 1864 and 1867 Sir R. 
Temple sanctioned a verv liberal grant towards the Improxeraent of 
the garden to be expended in adding to the number of plant houses 
In levelling and turfing the eastern portion of the garden In laying 
out and pax ing some of the new roads of which the earthwork had 
been previously done in removing the labourers huts to the 
northern part of the garden and In Improving the condition of the 
several pieces of water At the same time* he thought It would be a 
mistake to treat the garden only or principallv as a pleasure-ground 
or a mere ornamental specimen of landscape gardening The main 
tcnance of the garden as a centre of Botanic Science In Bengal was 
the first object to be carried out and with this view he contemplated 
Increasing the number of plant houses and If possible aliening the 
Superintendent the temporarv assistance of a Botanic collector who 
might be deputed to localities in the fnterior of the countn to collect 
plants of scientific Interest Special attention wns to be paid at tl>e 
garden to the culture of herbaceous plants In the conservatories 
and to the collection of orchids and flowering plant ‘hr R 
Temple thought the Botanic Garden should be and might lx made 
not onlv a place of economic value and scientific importance hut 
an ornament In the suburb* of Calcutta 

Sir K. Temple also did something for the science of 7 oo\o~f 
n* though more for the amusement of the peWtc 

n»rd«tfAhr»>T» k v |j ie establishment 0 f the /oologlcal Garden 

at Calcutta. This has sometimes l>cen spoken of as one of the rnmt 
enduring result of Ills Lieutenant Goxcrnorshfp He wrote thu in 
Septcmlier 1875 — 

It i not neecssarr to set forth In anr detail the reasons whhb 
render h desirable to establish a /oological Garden at Calcutta d* 
capital cit) of Bengal There are great advantages for maintain* 
such an In Utution In Bengal ax verv mann varieties of animal* are 
procurable readilv and inetpensbT-lv The nauxe rf lkn-al lie 

a tatte and aptltu tc for natural Id torv the teaching of which id«“ < 
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is manifestly facilitated by the display of living specimens * A per- 
manent exhibition of this sort will have, therefore, a good educa- 
tional effect. 

9 

“ A particular difficulty, however, has afwaj s "been felt m respect 
to the selection of a site, for which a considerable area of ground is 
required, in a situation, |on the one hand, not so near to the populous 
part of the city as to cause inconvenience, on the other hand, suffi- 
ciently near to afford due facility for popular resort 

“ In order to select the bes£ available site, I appointed a Commit- 
tee and their attention was drawn to the several situations from which 
apparently a selection might be made After considering all the 
alternative sites, they chose the site which lies to the left bank of 
Tolly’s nala close to the Zeerut Bridge In this choice I fully 
concur, after having carefully examined the spot in reference to the 
special purpose of a Zoological Garden From this point of view, 
indeed, the ground seems to me to possess a remarkable combination 
of advantages, as regards accessibility, water-supply, shade from 
trees, and other necessaries 

“ Further, it happens that this ground is at present occupied by . 
a large village which is in a very insanitary condition, and in which 
sanitation after long trial is pronounced to be extremely difficult. 
On sanitary and municipal grounds it had been decided to clear 
this locality on an early opportunity, and to use the land for some 
public purpose Afterwards the project of a Zoological Garden 
presented itself as a most fitting object Irrespectively of this 
project, however, the clearance of this ground had long been desir- 
ed as constituting a considerable public improvement 

“Thereupon orders 'were given to take up the land for public 
purposes, with the award of compensation under the law 

“ Complete and general plans and estimates will be deliberately 
prepared for the whole garden, on the understanding that the work 
must be undertaken m the simplest and most economical manner, 
and must be designed so that it can be gradually executed, piece by 
piece, according as funds shall be available 

u It is probable that in the first instance we shall be able to lay 
out only a part of the grounds, and to erect onlj a few cheap aud 
temporary structures for the reception of the animals I will sanction 
an amount of Rs 5000. for this immediate purpose For this a 
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special estimate should be taken in hand under the direction of the 
Chief Engineer 

The present time Is specially suitable for opening the garden. 
Inasmuch as we shall have a handsome collection to begin with by 
reason of the munificence of Mr Schwendler who has been 10 good 
as to place his numerous and interesting specimens at the disposal of 
the Government of Bengal thereby conferring a benefit on the public 
which will I am sure deserve and receire general appreciation We 
hope also to obtain specimens from other quarters and to add to the 
collection from time to time 


If as I hope we shall succeed in opening the garden by an 
early date, there Is hope that some support may be received from the 
public in the shape of subscriptions or donations Admission fees will 
hereafter be charged and if the visitors Furopcan and Nithc shall 
be as namerous as we hope the moneys thus received will help 1® 
defraying the coat of maintaining the Institution ) 

Subsequently a Committee of management was Appointed under 
the Commissioner of the Presidency Division assis ted by selected 
officials large subscriptions were obtained from thk native nobility 
and gentry and Europeans and the garden was suffidVrrtly advanced 
by December 1875 to admit of H R- II the Prince ok j'alcs being 
asked to inaugurate it on the occasion of his visit to (V,KCUttt. 
Ashley Eden recorded tliat these gardens have been mo\< jocce-duh 
A foul insanitary native \ilbgc has been replaced by n m\|Ji appre 
dated place of public amusement and Instruction M A 

The transfer of certain districts from Bengal to the ny* ChM 
Coramissionersbip of Assam rendered it n^ce* 3fr 
o/ l Mrt 3 »* 1 cS«n to readjust several of the Civil Divisions of Vlef *d- 

»^too«»wp«. gj r Temple accordingly carried out the folWiet 

changes The district of Tippera was transferred frora\ t 4, 
Chfttagong to the Dacca Division the Chittagong Comral uVrcf 
was reduced to the rank and kulary of a Non Regulation Comi\ r* 
lionersbip with powers as a Judge the Kuch Bihar Division w i» 
abolished and its remaining districts jHaced in the Rajihahl Division 
Murshldabad was tran ferrej from the latter to the J red lent* 
DIvKion. About the some time the district of Tlrbut wlhai 


millions of inhabitant^ was divided nearly cquallr Into tf e s dntrl t< 
of Mumttarpur and Daibhinya. In 18*0 the former ^ 
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Cyclono of 10th 
loth Octobor 1S74 


Commissioner of Chittagong was revived and a separate Judge was 
reappointed Tippera was also restored to the Division, 

The Molent cj clone which occurred on 1 5th-i 6th October 1874 
selected the Burdwan Division as one of the princi- 
pal scenes of its devastation It seems to have 
been formed in the Baj of Bengal , it raged from noon to midnight 
of the 15th in the north of Balasore, desolating the country a storm- 
wave came ashore not far from Contai, on the Midnapore coast, and 
the storm tra\elled with the usual rotatory motion along g course 
from about S W to N E across the district of Midnapore with a 
diameter of about 20 miles, so that the whole country coming under 
its influence was wrecked, its intensity far exceeding that of the 
cj clone of 1864 The station of Midnapore was very severely injur- 
ed , the loss of life in the town was great, and in the whole district 
amounted to 3,049, while 17,500 cattle perished From Midnapore 
the storm passed over Ghatal and Jahanabad to the station of 
Burdwan, where it raged with great violence and committed an 
amount of destruction among the trees and houses w'hich w r as very 
alarming, but by no means equal to the injury done at Midnapore. The 
Church tower w r as blowm dow r n at Burdwan, and the dowm-passenger 
railway-train was blown over near the Khana Junction The 
Burdwan district suffered severely more than 21,000 houses w r ere 
destroyed In the Hooghly district 9 deaths were reported, 29 from 
Burdwan, 27 m the Murshidabad district, 7 in Nadia, 4 in Rajshahi 
The effects of the cyclone were also felt to a slight degree in 
the districts of Bankura and Birbhum At the station of Sun, in 
2 or 3 places, isolated groups of trees w r ere attacked and blown 
dow r n, as if they had come under the effects of a cannonade, w r hilst 
other groups of trees close to them were uninjured The rainfall was 
extraordinary namely, 10 inches in Midnapore, 16 at Murshidabad , 
at Burdwan 7 43 , during the storm, at Berhampore 6, and at Rangpur 
7 The cyclone w r as at its highest in the Murshidabad district 
between 8 am and 4PM on the 16th, crossed the Ganges, and spent 
itself m the Rajshahi district A large number of boats, with their 
cargoes, were more or less injured on the river Hooghly While 
3392 persons were reported to have been killed on land the actual 
number of deaths was probably far more numerous The Calcutta 


V 


Central Committee sent a lakh of rupees for the relief of the sufferers. 


40 
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The construction of the Calcutta Howrah floating bridge over 
■n- the Hooghly was completed In 1874 under the »uper 

brtlp. vjj|on ^ ^ Ir j sir) Dradford LjjHj ar ( tcl 

An uofortutute accident* by which 2 section* of the bridge were 
destroyed occurred on the 10th March 1874 The U earner Kgtrm 
broke from her mooring* in the river and came into collision with 
the bridge damaging and *lnkmg 3 pontoon* and complete!* 
destroying *00 feet of the *uper*tructure of the bridge espcdall) 
the main trms-gtrderi which were twisted and lorn to pieces. The 
sunken pontoons were recovered but a good deal of etpcndUure 
was incurred in clearing the wreck and great delay wu caused 
Altogether the co»t of repairing the damage* caused bv this accident 
was estimated to have been oyer R* 80,000. Had not this accident 
happened and much valuable time been lost owing to material* 
not being supplied within contract date* the bridge would liave 
been completed between ist January 1873 and June 1874 it was 
however opened for traffic on the 17th of October and after that 
date prosed to be a work of great utility some 40 000 or «;o,ooo 
foot passenger* crossing it «lail* It was described at die time as 
a structure of much novelty and origlnahtv In its design* Its length 
was Mated to be 15*8 feet Ivctween abutments and ill cost to have 
amounted to al>oui £jjoox> The I ort Coinmls loners aiccjrted 
die dutv of collecting (he tolls and maintaining the bridge in repair 
Sir R Temple wrote of it — 

I am advised that the bridge is ven strong ami probablv 
strong enough to ttnd even a severe pres urc irom cyclones and 
at .inn naves In strength, Indeed Jus been calculated and fixed 
with till* view I aj prebend however tlut a guarantee cannot be 
aJ sola civ afforded a t j the hndge with unding the utmo t j rr sure 
Out might be reasonahlv conceived as arising from nth j Lrsical 
divturl meet. 

♦Ru* if on the occurrence of uth a cvclmcanl storm wave 
or from t! c / >rcc of an extra rdmary ti )al wave the »bij v in lie 
I nt *cre 1 » break awav from tl cir mooring an 1 to I*** driven again t 
the lnl„e the striKturc mu t give wav \n! alilvough a j jrti m 
of the m c/u m !» I** vivr I and lx pit t gnl r again the 
tcroj ran dev nKj m of tl 1 fin*- hri I *c *md I |x a I | f 1 1 1 if e 
1 u of caviu u«» wl ich mo t occur on v nh j grave *>-ta jn 
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He urged therefore that e\er} precaution should be taken m 
strengthening the moorings and the ships’ chains. After some 
years the levy of tolls on the bridge was stopped 

Mention has previously been made of the inception of the 
Gazottcor of Gazetteer and Statistical Account of Bengal by 
Uollfr ^ Sir W W Hunter Late in the year 1874, the 

Go\ernment of India inquired into the present condition of the 
work and the Lieutenant-Governor’s \iews as to the future conduct 
of the operations Seventeen districts had already been pnhted off 
in 6 volumes and 30 districts i^mamed to be completed To 
expedite the progress of the work, Sir R 7 ’emple arranged that 
5 junior Civil Servants should be appointed as Assistants to Sir 
W W Hunter in the Bengal branch of Ins w r ork for a period of 
15 months from January 1875 to April 1876 Se\eral of the districts 
w r ere allotted to each officer, the remaining number, with the super- 
vision and responsibility for the whole, being retained in the hands 
of Sir W W Hunter He was to direct the conduct of the work, 
receive and pass the manuscript, and be responsible for its final form, 
literary execution, and the whole technical details connected with 
printing and publication By these means, local knowledge and 
p.actical efficiency were combined with uniformity of execution, and 
the work was finished in the shortest time compatible with its 
satisfactorj execution 

The w'ork was to be completed in England within 23 months, 
and it w r as wholly in type within the time, in 20 volumes The 
thanks of the Government of Bengal were offered as emphati- 
cally due to Sir W W. Hunter for the vigour and energy with 
which he accomplished the collection of such diverse and varied 
information, and for the ability 7 and literary 7 skill uniformly dis- 
played in deakng with the materials supplied to him from 
many quarters The Statistical Account of Bengal has always 
been regarded as a standard work of reference, redounding to 
the credit and reputation of its distinguished author The statis- 
tics have necessarily been superseded in many respects by more recent 
figures 

Early in 1875, Sir R Temple stated his general views on 
Primary Educa ^ subject of Primary Education, in which term he 
included the village schools designated deparl- 
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mentally the 1 E. School * " and the village schoolmaster* styled 
locally as gumma has hays abadhans " and other name*. lie 

entirely shared the views of bit predecessors regarding the extreme 
importance of fostering this part of the national education During 
his time the impulse given by Sir G Campbell to primary Instruc 
tlon fn Bengal was maintained strenuouslv yet stcadllv lie 
thought that the local management of primar) schools bj the 
district authorities was essential to their suceck*, and preferable to 
their more symmetrical control br the Education department, lie 
wrote as follows — Our aim has been not only to augment the 
quantity of this instruction in vast fields as vet Impcrfcctl) occupied 
but also to Improve its quality without making it too high for the 
purpose In view At the outset large numbers of pupils In old tillage 
schools were brought under Government inspection and appeared 
for the first time In the public returns. Hence it was remarked by 
some critics that the change was more apparent than real N evert he 
less there was a reality from the firit which If unavoidably weak at 
the very commencement, is Incoming stronger year by year The 
inspecting machinery is gradualK organised more and more ami 
the continuance of State aid is made with incrcailng strictness 
conditional upon the results of the Inspection The present currl 
culum reading without anr even the Amplest, book rude writing 
and rudtmentarr arithmetic Is the lowest possible I sen this Is a 
gain to many classes of the people Fven though all the poor and 
humble who arc now learning by this lowest standard wrerc to be 
aJranccd to a somewhat hfgher standard (as f hope indeed they may 
be), yet dial lowest standard hould be continued for the sale of 
scholars poorer and humbler still The analogs 1 of a con unity 
wlJening circle seems to be a| plicable to this case Tint which Is 
now die otfer circumference represented by t!»c lowwt standard w||| 
soon be occupied by something better then the |owe t un Jud 
will be pu hcil out to an a 1 litiooal circumference embracing mure 
thousands of scholars that circumference will hereafter yietl to a 
better ion lar J ; once more the li*r t sun lard will be m >ve<l 
onwards to a nc* circumference until at la t the circle of c iuca i m 
com;nse» ihc entire miss of it e | rarest cli '**i 

\\i*h * sio» in enforcing some Iai;ro»cmeni in th currmdart 
of some at lead of the | rimarj K.hx» » ! La c ordered th" s-in **» ! 
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of tlic examination for the primary Mholnrdiips to he raised to the 
following point 5 : — 

(0 \\ ruing the vernacular of the district and reading it m 

printed book>* as well as m manuscript . 

(2) Vnthmctic up to the first 4 rules, simple and compound , 

(3) Bazar and zamwdtvi accounts and simple mensuration, 
it is to lie remembered that the priman instruction is cntirch in the 
vernacular ’ 

Bv the end of i$75-fi there were 15,91*0 schools (with 495,585 
pupils) aided and inspected under Sir G Campbell's scheme, and 
of this number 376 schools were added during that vear. 

While mindful of the wants of Priman Education, Sir R 
Temple attached no less importance to making a 

TcclmlcilSvliofil' 

commencement with the work of Technical instruc- 
tion It scempd to him that the rapid expansion of the field of 
cmplovmcnt m the various mechanical arts and the want of natives 
qualified for this cmplovmcnt. so remunerative to the employes 
themselves and so valuable to the country. afforded a good opportu- 
nity for such an experiment He contemplated the establishment 
in Calcutta of a Government institution to be called a Mechanical 
School and Factorv, for natives onlv, m immediate connection with 
the Public Works Department, and he appointed a Committee to 
report on the project It does not appear that any special institution 
was established immediately — but Technical education was advanced 
by the foundation of Survey Schools at Hooghly’, Dacca, Patna and 
Cuttack with 122 pupils, by assistance given to public associations 
in Calcutta viz , the Science Association, and the Technical School 
of the Indian League, and by the opening of a Fine Arts Gallery' 
in connection with the School of Art It was hoped that the Survey 
Schools would prove a preliminary step towards the establishment 
of a system of Technical instruction and that they would be supple- 
mented by the foundation throughout Bengal of Industrial Schools 
for the teaching of handicrafts and for the improvement of the several 
forms of manual industry existing in the country. On the occasion 
of the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to Bankipore 
in January 1876, the Native Chiefs and gentlemen of Bihar formed 
a scheme, m commemoration of that event, for the advancement of 
education m practical Science m the province Subscriptions 
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amounting to i lakhs of rupees were promised of which It was 
proposed to allot half a lalh to the construction of a building for the 
institution and the remainder to the endowment thereof Gov cm 
ment promised an annual grant-in-aid equal to the interest on the 
invested capital and a site for the building was granted by Govern- 
ment. A School was opened in March 1879 but was closed after a 
short period 

Sir R Temple also encouraged the Introduction of Science 
Into the educational curriculum a* far ns possible He had l>een 
struck bv the. overcrowding of the a professions of the Public 
Service and the Law *• Manv find n he wrote * that they cannot 
obtain cither practice or places They arc by nature diligent, 
anxious to work for themselves and for their families with which 
even young men in this country arc surrounded Thev look lack 
on all the mental toil they have endured and thev arc chagrined at 
discovering that In but too many Instances It leads to nothing This 
accounts mainlv for. the discontent and restlessness which are j>er 
ccptiblc In the nsing generation The cause Is partly this, that too 
many direct their studies to literature and philosophy and too few to 
practical Science The great problem is as it teems to me to guide 
a large portion of the educated voutli into other walks of life lieddes 
the learned professions Such new lines of employment can be 
opened out in many directions under the present dreum stances of 
Bengal It i> tad (o reflect that very many estimable men who are 
l Ining and langui shlng at the har or Jn j ublic de/unmenrs, for lack of 
employment or promotion might if otherwise educated have been 
land ».urve) art or axil engineers or trained meclunlcs or mining 
engineers or geological surveyors or veterinary practitioner* or 
practical iKrtanuts. or forester* or scientific gardener* or engraver 
or llthographen or architects or chcmt t or medical men fw 
each and ail of which cajodtlc* there is now a fir! I In Bengal 

Thu* be ide the a vutance gum to naive \s*odatlon f r tL* 
cultivation of lienee lie Improved an! enlarged ll»* mran* rl 
practical In tructl >n In Cb**ml try at thr Me heal ( * Hr «• < tfcm* 
an 1 aj art from e Iucjik n I e a I* th* u ili 1 I »n of tl I « » 
Farm an 1 < f tie Boom Girlm Calcutta f r •denKt rtferi 
meets comvNtel with II » f teal B-zinv an 1 Nrritdid 
O cffiistn un let c Item rf rt f P | irtr-m * 
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The whole subject of I* dotation was indeed a principal feature 

in Sir R Fannie •« administration He recoided 

J-mirilton 

numerous Minutes on even question that arose 
in the Department of Public Instruction I find, for instance, 
die following subjects that came before him for decision — the posi- 
tion of the District Committees , the establishments in Government 
schools, Scholarships for \ernacular education and the encourage- 
ment (through Scholarships) of elementan Natural Philosophy anil 
Pin sical Science the appointment of Dcptitv Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors of Schools in the districts the establishment of authorized 
hostels or -lodging-houses for students at Government Colleges and 
Higher English schools the revision of grants-m-aid to unsuccess- 
ful schools the backward condition of education in Bihar, normal 
schools for vernacular instruction provision for additional Colleges 
and high schools for Rajshaln Rangpur, Ranchi and Chittagong 
In private resources aided bv Government new medical schools 
at Dacca and Cuttack instruction at madrasas the selection of 
text books encouragement of female education foundation of 
intermediate schools between those of the primarj and middle 
classes Ac Ac 

In addition to all these matters of principle and detail of educa- 
tion under the department, Sir R Temple examined carefully 
the question of the education of children of poor Europeans and 
East Indians m Calcutta and the mufassal Assistance was freely 
given on the grant-in-aid system, both to the formation of 
new schools and to the development of previously existing institu- 
tions Sir R Temple believed that these classes enjoyed fully 
as large a share of Government aid towards the education of 
their children as the State could reasonably be expected to give for 
this object It*vas no doubt true that much remained to be done 
An educational census of European and East Indian families m 
Calcutta and the suburbs, with incomes not exceeding Rs 3oo/-a 
month, uffiich was taken in September 1876 by the Commissioner 
of Police, showed that between 800 to 900 children belonging to 
this class of society were being allowed to grow up in ignorance 
But it was the opinion of the best authorities that there was school 
accommodation in Calcutta sufficient for the requirements of all, 
and that, if children w r ere untaught, it was because their parents 
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were unwilling or unable to Bend them to -school Sir R- 
Temple ga\e such assistance as it was in his power to grant, and 
left what was still wanting to be supplied bj those agendcs to which 
he had already appealed — the sodetles interested in education the 
clergy of the several denominations and the benevolence of the 
general Furopean community As regards education in the interior 
of the countr> schemes were considered for reorganizing and 
enlarging the schools at Cuttack, Hoogblv and Jamalpur 

The Art Gallery has been mentioned in connection with tcchnl 
cal education Measures were taken hr Sir R. 
Art o-viiery Temple to establish this Gallery In connection with 
the School of Art As an amateur painter lor many rears he enter 
ed Into this project with much pleasure and conviction- lie wrote — 
in such a place as Calcutta the establishment of on Art Gallery 
must be interesting from any and even point of view Hut the 
interest is heightened when the Gallery can l>e the means of dally 
Instruction will become a lecture room for classes of native 
students ma> Impart additional vigour to an Institution designed 
to elevate rite taste refine the skill and enlighten the Ideas of the 
native jouth who are learning art as a means of livelihood and 
mar thus sene an important educational purpose ** The object was 
to obtain original pictures if not too costlv or comjaratlvclv 
inexjicnslve copies of pictures of merit In huropc It was coo 
templated to collect plan-drawings of great engineering works In 
all parts of the world os calculated to improve the minds of nitivc 
yotith Specimens of statuary and cast! of antique works were to l< 
ijicciallv Included A site was found for the \rt ( allcry In How 
Bazar and it wai opened bv I ord Northbrook himself a connoisseur 
in art and the owner of valual !e pictures 

In one of bis final Minute* Mr R. Temple — laving imtked 
tw«urf * n *hc tl!t e f •hat the I jnjab l nlvcr * 

' College was to be raised to the utui of sn k nl 
|W * fU ' \cr»itv un let the Oosernment of lh~ I*mnJ st — mi' 

a similar c'lltn on l>clulf of Ih-n*al In th-* in ere»t of Mgli edife 1 1 m 
It teemed to him that the time hod armed for a ! q Ing tl i* m atjre 
Ti e raj 1 1 a frame wtdeh IWi-al ! a I m» le in tl - t f 1 fS 

tducali >n rvn lercd i n cesvirv tlat tin* cotifH* i( « ifr* »t t*<* 
kclver»uvsLouM bcs'ij ei I tl u I i b sanJar I InttesIUU f 
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regulated In the requirements of less ad\anccd provinces, and 
justice seemed to lnm to demand that Bengal should not he retarded 
in the piogress of high education, because other provinces were not 
sufilcicntlv advanced to pursue a course of studies for which the 
educated mind of Bengal was ripe Though the claim thus advanc- 
ed met with no success the principles on which it was based were 
of abiding interest and the Minute inav therefore be quoted “7 he 
circumstances of Bengal are in many respects widclv different from 
the circumstances of other provinces , and it is most essential that 
the Local Government should be able to adapt the Umver- 
sitv machinerj to the growing requirements of the province 
The introduction and cultivation of practical science in the schools 
and Colleges of Bengal is a subject to which I attach the greatest 
importance but practical Science is not sufiicientb recognized 
b) the Universiti , and it is almost needless to observe that no Science 
which is not* adcquatelv recognized b\ the Umversitv can in the 
schools be cultivated with success At present the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, bejond being a member of the Senate, has 
not a potential voice in the management or direction of the one 
highest educational institution of his province The Governing 
bodv of the University is appointed by the Government of India, 
and not bj the Government of Bengal It comprises men of the 
highest attainments in all sorts of subjects, and represents an 
amount of learning, genius, and acquirements which justl) excites 
our national pride It is regarded ever) where with the utmost 
deference I mean not the least disparagement to that eminent and 
distinguished body when I say that the) cannot be expected to 
have that cognizance of the peculiar requirements of Bengal as 
separate from the requirements of other provinces, which would 
naturally be possessed by a body chosen and selected from the 
province, and feeling itself specially charged to direct the course 
and foster the progress 6f education in Bengal Under such a 
body a closer union would arise between the University of Calcutta 
and the Government of Bengal than at present exists That a 
closer union should exist is desirable for many reasons Take, for 
instance, the case of legal education The qualification for ad- 
mission to the Bar of Bengal is the University degree of B L , 
but the standard of excellence required for this degree is not fixed 
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with reference to the standard of legal knowledge possessed hr 
the Bar of Bengal but with reference to -the state of legal knowledge 
in other provinces of the empire In Bengal the Bar is much over 
crowded and h I* possible that the standard for the B r„ degree 
though suited to other province*, might with advantage be raided 
for Bengal But closely as the Government of Bengal Is Interested 
in this question it is a subject over which at present it can exercise 
neither directly nor indirectly any adequate control 

“I trill take >only another instance University degrees are for 
the most part sought for as a means of obtaining Government 
employ In Bengal appointments in the Subordinate Ijcecutlvc 
Service arc offered to public competition but these competitive 
examinations are conducted not In the L nivcraltv but by a separate 
bod) of examiners. Now if a closer union existed Ivelween the 
Government Bengal anti the Lnivenio of Calcutta, it would be 
jK»sibIe to- dispense with these separate examinations and 
what would then be far more jierferable an Univerijt) degree 
or on University examinauon in certain subjects would then 
be taken as tire sole and neccssan qualification for Government 
employ 

** It is however unnecessary to enter into further details The 
khort and simple ground upon which I ask that Bengal should lute 
an University of its own is tbit that it Is impossible that the edu 
cation of a particular province which differ in its circumstances 
from other provinces can be projxrh cared lor In a bod) which 
does not consider itself special]* charged with the cause of education 
in Bengal but which Is equally bound to con ider the requirements 
of other provinces which have not attained tliat educational devclojw 
ment which Bengal has attained 

The territories under the Government of Madras and those 
under tlic ( overnment of Bombay have in each tavr an lnlver*iiv 
for their own. Whuever arguments eti t for this arrangement there 
might be a lduccd with even greater forcr in favor of a similar 
arrangement in Bcn-aL Indeed Bengal deserve* to lave an LnJvcr 
sitv of us o»n as much a anr juovmte in Britt h In lit an 1 I am 
u re Bat if tic* conecs on were to I*- tm If it • wl 1 give a new 
im|njbe t > 1 tgh cdu alum 

If this were t"» !■* t mce led tl c til injr ItJteruvrf l x. u i 
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might still remain as an Unnersitv for all India This, however, is 
a verv interesting topic, on which I need not enter ” 

The matters in dispute between zennwda/s and /n/yrt/r, which 
had assumed so great a prominence in 1S72-73, 
cm , uict became less noticeable under the shadow of the 

! larger questions connected with the famine of 

1S73-4 1 hings were still unsettled but there was 

singularly little of agitation and complaint in the native press and 
elsewhere Probablv a good man) cases were after all privateh 
compromised The public peace was not again at once glaringly 
disturbed The scene of the struggle was transferred to the Civil 
Courts and some of the points in dispute were gradualh being settled 
In leading and final decisions of the Courts In the Palma district, 
a verv large number of cases were instituted in the Munsif s Courts, 
but there were no other outward manifestations of ill-will between 
the parties 'I lie tatyats, it was said, found the registration of estates 
and tenures under the Road Cess Act a verv great protection, and 
almost alwavs secured themselves with a cop) of their zamvidais' 
return as soon as it was filed, and refused to pa) an) thing whatever 
bevond the rental therein entered Tbe Act in consequence became 
ver) popular among the cultivating classes It was in the districts 
of the Dacca Division that indications of the unsatisfactory relations 
between landlords and tenants mostlv manifested themselves on the 
question of rent Early in January 1875 agrarian trouble actually 
began to occur in the eastern portion of the Dacca district A 
dispute regarding rent broke out between the zamvtdars and the 
raiyais and threatened to lead to breaches of the peace The Commis- 
sioner was immediately instructed to warn all parties concerned of 
the consequences of such a breach, and to invite them to settle their 
differences b) private arbitration 

Sir R Temple examined the whole question m a series of 
_ Minutes, from which the following extracts may be made — 

“ In parts of Eastern Bengal there seems to be a disposition 
among the uxiyals to combine in something like leagues and unions 
The object of such combinations may be various If any success 
w r ere obtained by these means there is always a chance thafthe 
miyals might begin to combine in refusing to pay rent, whereon the 
zamindars might try to collect by force The consequences of a 
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combination with thi« object would be serious in the present state of 
Bengal It ran) be hoped that things will not, under any dreum 
stance* come to this pass Sull we should guard against the posslbl 
Iltr of such contingencies arising 

As yet no trouble has actually broken out since 1873 but as just 
seen something of the kind was very nearlr breaking out quite 
rccentlv, and despite our efforts may ret break out and the appre 
hension of similar occurrences elsewhere in Bengal Is I believe 
present to many thonghtful minds* It may be therefore well to con 
rider what measure* the local Government can take in the existing 
state of the law for doing justice to both parties and for prerenting 
agrarian trouble 

In such cvqnt it coaid take steps for causing the disputed 
matters to be speedib determined by appointing additional Native 
Judges Munslfs and others, if necessan under the supervision of 
a special European Judge ft cou d station extra police to maintain 
order, and ensure that the judicial inquiries should be carried out 
quietly If the camindars should attempt to act contrary to the 
Judicial awards it could easily apply a remedy If the raiyatt should 
refuse compliance with the judicial decisions and If neccidlv am e 
to execute decrees in large numbers it could doubtless help In tlut 
process But beyond and above all the things abovemcntlonetb 
it could use its influence to prevent cither party from resorting to 
violence and to Induce them to submit to private arbitration 

These resources taken together arc not inconsiderable and if 
we cannot get more or letter resources *c mu t male the best of 
them and w uli them we must essay and strive to prevent agrarian 
troubles in Bengal But in these resources there arc I think sererat 
defects which might Ivc ea ily remedied 

It will be seen prcMrntljr ibar among tl»e di jrnted canes the most 
Important clam will relate to economic and agrlcultoral que b n* 
with which civil Court arc not well h ted to deaL \ ct the procedure 
above dc*H.nl«sI u entire!* that of th»- ordmsr) civil C ourtsu ^ul * mu t 
be formal!) 1 rou ht Ivefore an) thing Is done the cai*** must l«r came ! 
thtou-h th<- regular ago mat cr* |wttalnlnf to il e \>w r x of t,u f hj 
lion the valu<* of 1 1 >duce th- cu mary rent an ! il •* lie will 
*r-urd ou broj| *m C mm**! a {--a! nav 1-r I»M an I fev» 
can 1-e cnforir I only l v tl e f * rna! j r » tf c* vu m II t 
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prompt the Courts might be, all these proceedings must take time; 
meanwhile e\citement might be growing over the whole districts 
Moreover, the Courts could not well travel beyond the evidence 
adduced, and might not be able to enter upon economic considera- 
tions, notwithstanding that such considerations might ha\e an import- 
ant bearing upon the cases 

That the mam questions at issue are economic and agricultural 
will be apparent thus There will seldom be any serious dispute 
between the tenants-at-will and the zammdais The reallv serious 
disputes arise between the zammdais and the unyais having right of 
occupanc) — mainly men who have been 12 years and upwards in 
possession — a class who are constantly growing in numbers, and 
representing larger and larger proportions of the aggregate of raiyats 
and who probably are already the most important section of the 
raiyais In some places the zammdais apparently allege that these 
occupancy laiyats are paying very low rents, and consequently claim 
some enhancement The occupancy ; aiyats apparently allege that 
they ought not to be required to pay more than the old-established 
rates of their part of the country If the zamindars persist in their 
demands they cannot eject the occupancy raiyats , but they can sue 
them under section 18 of Act VIII (B C ) of 1869, which I will here 
quote m exlenso — 

“18 — No raiyats having a right of occupancy shall be liable to an 
enhancement of the rent previously paid by him, except on some one 
of the following grounds, namely — 

“ That the rate of rent paid by such raiyats is below the prevailing 
rate payable by the same class of raiyats for land of a similar descrip- 
tion, and with similar advantages in the places adjacent 

“That the value of the produce, or the productive powers of the 
land, have been increased otherwise than by the agency or at the 
expense of the raiyats 

“That the quantity of land held by the raiyats has been proved by 
measurement to be greater than the quantity for which rent has been 
previously paid by him ” 

I do not enter into any question as to the fitness or otherwise 
of the Civil Courts to decide these matters in individual disputes 
in times of quiet I only say that the Courts cannot be so well fitted 
as the land revenue officers to decide these matters affecting large 
numbers of excitable people on both sides in times of disquiet In 
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these matters of nrgmer mr desire ft to obtain power br law to do 
through the land revenue officers that Is, the Commissioners the 
Collectors and the Depute Collectors under the supervision of the 
Board of Revenue — 'that which in these cases is needful for the 
peace and good Government of the country without proposing any 
general change of the existing rent law 

B) the present rent law (VIII (B C.) of 1869 ) the suits regard 
log rent an- heard bv the Civil Courts. They used to be heard br 
the land revenue authorities, but they were by this Act transferred 
to ihe Civil Courts. Many authorities consider that this transfer 
mos not expedient. The amtndars (as I understand) gcnerallr 
dislike the change that was then made and would desire to see these 
suits transferred to the revenue authorities It Is difficult to gauge 
the opinion of the raijralt In regard to the transfer of these suits to 
the Civil Courts , I have no evidence hovrerer that they dislike It. 
I believe that the Gvil Courts have done the work well accorcEng 
to the existing hw and have at least endeavoured to do substantial 
justice Still my own opinion Inclines to be against die tran fer 
that was made in 1869 I apprehend that the speed r and judicious 
decision of suits between landlord and tenant Is verr important 
to the future tranquillitv of Bengal and that the land revenue aiuho- 
dues are much better fitted than the Civil Courts can l*e to decide 
these suits to the advantage of l*oth jurnes concerned \s however 
the bw was passed in 1869 I am not di jk»cv1 to move for It* 
l>eing c ientfallv altered j although If the general wi h shmitJ here 
after prove 10 be favourable to such alteration 1 for one should not 
be able to object to consider ibe question 

But I ret ->m me ml that the I.ncj| Government slum! I l»a\c ih 
power upon good cause shown, of appointing the Collector nr other 
officer to settle authoritative!* di jmte^ of the future above d 
crtlxd anti to enforce awards n»eTc need not l>e am po* cr uLm 
to interfere tin luly Iwtwcen bn Bor I and tenant I ut onlr when d v 
panto misfit aj j fv for 1 ur interposition and wlren in.fi in erf * 
ti-m might apl«car ncces ar* fur peace an I g***J C *cmment D tv 
wouM l>e no nece uj for giving more |<owrr to the < allect'* m 
6 tin, rent an I rent ntr« dun that »f fcf« t* given iv thr exit'" 
rent law to the Court of Ju ti c Hot «uul If*** « t a 

ofWMlcl ilaiMlcr lit U» tnaifct He xinn/ii 
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application, so might the iciiyats Sometimes one of the 2 parties 
might a\ail itself of this advantage, sometimes the other The inter- 
position need not extend beyond certain limits, and would be limited 
to matters of rent and its rates, and the measurement of land as 
affecting such rents Within the declared area of interference, and 
during the period of its duration (all which would be determined by 
the Local Government), the Collector would, after due inquiry and 
after hearing both parties, fix the rates of rent according to the 
circumstances, and with such guidance as the existing laws might 
afford him, and decide suits for rent, both current dues and arrears 
The Collector should also have the power of fixing the disputed 
rents for a short term of jears, so that there might be no chance of 
need arising for again exercising interposition within a reasonable 
period The matters thus decided would not be open to revision 
by the Civil Courts, but appeals would lie to the Commissioner and 
to the Board It might be thought that the parlies, zamvidars and 
1 aiyats, or either party as the local Government might direct, might he 
charged with the expenses incurred by the State by these proceedings , 
I do not, however, recommend this The Collectors and the Deputy 
Collectors, m fact the existing establishment, would be able to do 
the work, which would not be of constant occurrence For these 
objects I have prepared a draft Bill which I should be glad to intro- 
duce into the local legislature of Bengal If this Bill, with such 
modifications or improvements as might be made during its passage- 
through Council, should become law with the asSent of the Governor- 
General, then for all ordinary times and occasions the Acts (VIII 
(B C ) of 1869 and X of 1859) would remain m force as the rent 
law of Bengal The difference between the present and proposed 
practice would be this that we should have the legal power, which 
we have not now, of dealing effectively w r ith -agrarian troubles 
through the agency of the land revenue authorities It is only 
by such agency that the occurrence of these troubles is or 
can be prevented in Bengal At present such prevention is 
effected at the best in a precarious and uncertain way perhaps 
it may not always be effected But, if the proposed Bill w r ere 
to become law, the land revenue authorities would have power 
to prevent such trouble breaking out, and would be under 
responsibility for such prevention, which responsibility they would, 
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I believe be able to discharge to the satisfaction of Govern 

ment. 

The foregoing remarks are meant to applr to Bengal malnlr 
they are however eqoallv applicable to Bihar They apply howercr 
In a less degree to Orissa, to the Chota Nagpur province and to 
Jalpaigun and the Western Duars, to which territories the Act Mil 
(B C) of 1869 was not extended and where rent suits are tried by 
the land revepue officers under Act X of 1859 In these districts the 
Local Government has far better means of preventing agrarian trouble 
than in Bengal and Bihar Still it* hands would be strengthened 
even in Orissa and Chota Nagpur by the josslng of the proposed 
Bill I would extend the measure to all the territories under die 
Government of Bengal.’' 

Sir R. Temple discussed the subject with manr persons possess 
ing local knowledge and in August 1875 recorded the following 
conclusions — 

ist, — that there are larger disputes pending between tarwtifjrt 
and ratals regarding the degree in which rent ma) be encfianced by 
reason of the increase during recent years In the value of the pro- 
duce of the land 

and. — that when these disputes !>ccome embittered dicn Iwtidcs 
the question of enhancement other quesdons become Involved such 
as the lev> of certain cesses the parment of alleged arrears the past 
rates of rent the area of actual holdings the end of all this being 
that the payment of rent altogether in some places (1 likelr to 
held in alnrpncr for some time 

3rd — that, under such circumstances amniars hi\e sometime* 
attempted or mav attempt to collect rents hr force which attempts 
are forcibly re itted the result being breaches of the |>eace 

4th — that as yet there lias ixren no serious nr* general Iron! tc 
since the agrariin ru/yj// In the I*ahru didrict In 1*1 , 2 73 

jlh — that this te«iailon | mainly due hamcier to the *ct( m of 
the cxecutUc authorities in repres tng the lendentr to dbturluncr 
that ncsenhele s there It a ri V of troul lc 1 rcalmg out w! ich ml I 
spread to the dt iriu* of Dacca kan Ijmr Tij p'-ra an 1 Hick ryun** 
and that If e<ecu ire interposition were now wit! lra*n »ud trmdV 
woo! 1 toon 1 reak out 

Cih.— that the jiardcular di putt* In tl e Dacca di tn t *LUh I 1 * 
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Commissioner and the Collector have been trying to settle by arbitra- 
tion, are not yet settled, despite the exertions of those concerned m 
the settlement ” 

Meanwhile a Bill for the determination by the revenue authorities 
of agrarian disputed was introduced into the Bengal Legislative 
Council, its main object being for the re\enue authorities to assume 
the jurisdiction for the settlement of the questions at issue between 
the parties, and for the ordinary action of the Civil -Courts being 
barred in such cases While the Bill was in Council the Advocate- 
General raised an objection to the effect that it would be ultia vires 
for th? Bengal Legislative Council to pass the measure, and that it 
could only be passed by the Governor-General’s Council Sir 
R Temple accordingly had 2 Bills prepared the first , the 
major measure, conferring the full junsdiction on the revenue 
authorities and making the decisions of the Special Courts constitut- 
ed by the Bill final and conclusive, and the second , the minor 
measure, conferring on the local revenue authorities a provisional 
jurisdiction, only subject to revision by the Civil Courts 1 e giving 
force to orders and adjudications of the Collector only until modified 
in due course of law With the sanction of the Government of 
India the major measure w r as proceeded with The Bill became Act 
VI (B C) on the 10th July 1876 ? It w r as intended to afford a speedy 
and effectual means for the settlement of disputes regarding rent. 
The cardinal point of the \ct waj that, upon the receipt of instruc- 
tions from Government to inquire into any specified matters, the 
Collector, and not the Civil Court, was empowered to try all suits 
relating to a particular tract of country, of the nature of those speci- 
fied in section 23 of Act X of 1839I It contained certain rules for 
the determination of the rates of rent m enhancement suits to assist 
the Collector in arriving at a correct conclusion The Act was 
to remain in force only for 3 jears On the passing of the Act Sir 
R Temple wrote — 

“Now that the Act has passed, there will be no difficulty m taking 
prompt and effective action, should any more disputes spring up 
On the one hand while the peace is absolutely kept by Magisterial 
force, on the other hand the merits of the question involved wall be 
'calmly investigated and authoritatively decided As yet, however, no 
more disputes have arisen, nor are there signs of any rising It is 

41 
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very possible that the knowledge that thJ» Act is on tbc statute-book 
and that (there Is ready at hand a power of bringing the whole 
question to judgment* may deter the disputants on cither side — 
landlord or tenant — from provoking or challenging a final June 
Perhaps each partr is /or the moment disposed to concede something 
to the other rather than enter on a contest which will not be allowed 
to drag its length from one Court to another but will be Imrae 
diatelr Investigated and will soon be brought to a complete and 
final detfsion Nothing fosters disputes so much as unccr 
tainty as to how or when a decision can be had The Act may 
therefore hare a \en sedative effect, although It has seldom to l>c put 
In force \t alt events it arms the Government with full j>ower to 
prevent agrarian trouble and the importance of tills can hardir lie 
overestimated Lndcr the agrarian and rural circumstances of the 
countn moreover the materials for such disputes arc unfortnnateir 
so abundant that many well informed observers think that notwhh 
standing the outward calm which now prevails there are questions 
growing inwardlr between landlords and tenants which must sooner 
or later burn forth in the ahajvc of extensive quarrels unless some 
rules more definite than any which now exist shall be framed for the 
guidance of the authorities In the determination of rents.*’ 

Before the Bill giving power to ileal with agrarian di tmluncc 
was passed some anxlel) was felt also In Bihar In respect of the 
jttrtlal failure of the crops at the end of 1875 die demands for 
arrears of rent anil tbc question of tenant right Sir B Temple 
was of opinion diat In Bihar the exercise hr the landlord of th-* 
l>o»cr of distraining the raifJts crops sra carried to a degree clear 
lv bevond the letter and spirit of the law and l>ejond the actual prac 
lice in Bengal He therefore caused the district officer to warn the 
landlords from time to time as oj portunltv arose ^hvt the law of tin 
tralnt imposed con libom which coul 1 not be vafclr disregard* 1 evrn 
thou“h deviations might have fn the course of rears grown up It' 1 '’ 
a sort id usage in Bihar 

The relations l>etwem In lifo {Laniers ant rjnJfi to P 1 ,f 
continued to cauvr anxietv to Government I # on 
"*"* t me to time troublesome raw* were rvj rtrd 

Although tl etc was no manlfesta^ m if wifrtjrrat d e«*e et 
Irgaf i to In hgo-J Lin irtf there wrre i T A^Vth rr J drt'l wtuh f 
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in the shape of oct.i-jion.il complaints, disputes and affrays The 
Commissioner of the Division iccommended that a formal Com- 
mission should bt .ipifomtcd to in\ estimate the whole matter like 
that which sat in Bengal in i860 lint Sir R Temple declined 
to accede to this recommendation, on the ground that it would 
create a considerable disturbance, excite feelings which would not 
readilv subside, shake \cstcd interests place capital in jeopard), and 
bring proprietary status and occupant) lights into uncerlainl) for a 
lime He preferred to trust to the existing law and its enforcement 
He refrained therefoie from making general inquiries and issuing 
general instructions which might be liable to be misunderstood and 
to bring about the verv disturbances thc\ were intended to prc\ent 
He contented himself with warning the officers to deal \er) strictly 
and firmh with each case that might come under their cognizance, 
trusting to the example thus illustrated producing its unnustakeable 
effect on the coiuniunit), and reminding all concerned oi the several 
means which the laws alreadv afforded for the administration of 
justice — such as the recognition of the occupancy status, the assump- 
tion b) the reienue authorities of jurisdiction for preventing agrarian 
disturbances , the limitation of the power of distraint, the institution 
of paliuaris or \1llage-.1ccountants in Bihar, together with their village 
records , the quartering of police upon turbulent localities , the pro- 


tection of the cultivators against forcible compulsion and of the 
planter against rioting 

In April 1876, Sir R Temple formulated some definite pro- 


lmprovomont 
of the substantive 
law for detormtna 
tlou of ront 


posals for the declaration of principles whereby 
the rent to be paid by the 1 aiyat to the zamindar 
should be ascertained and determined He wrote , — 


"Our consideration may be narrowed to the occupancy ; aiya/s, 
who have now become a very large section of the tenantry in Bengal , 


regarding the remainder, who have no occupancy rights ahd may be 


called non-occupancy 1 aiyaU, it doe^ not seem to be am where alleged 
that any alteration of the law is needed By occupancy raiyats are 
meant those 1 aiy at s who, under Act X of 1859 an< ^ Act VIII (B C) 
of 1869, cannot be ejected so long as they pay a fair and equitable 
rent, which rent, in event of dispute, can be determined only by a 
Court of Justice J-j <S 

“ It may be well at the outset to call to remembrance that by 
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section 18 of Act VTII of 1869 no rairatx having a right of occupancy 
shall be liable to an enhancement of the rent previously paid by him 
except on tome one of the following grounds (see above page 633) 
Now this section so far ns It goes Is excellent. No nun mill 
have his rent enhanced on account of Improvements which he hlmicl/ 
has made If he Is holding land In excess of the quantity for which 
he is paying rent, of course he Is assessed to rent on the difference 
So also If he Is paying at rates Iet>s than those paid by his neigh 
hours under corresponding circumstance# he is justly liable to 
enhancement $tiU the section leaves untouched the deeper the 
broader question as to what in reason and Justice ought to be the 
prevailing rate for occupancy raivaJs In any district or division of a 
district nor is any test afforded Id an; part of the Jpw for the 
decision of tbfs question \ct thfs is the question which agitate* 
the thoughts both of ~ami*Jar and raiyat throughout the country 
All that can be gathered from the language of the law Is that the 
rent Is to be fair and equitable but the question remains as to what 
are the principles on which a fair and equitable rent Is to be ascer 
talncd and determined 

*• Thus though the law Imposes on the -Courts of Justice the res- 
ponsibility af determinings fair and equitable rent in case of dispute it 
affords no sjiedfic rule whereby such determination mar be arrived at ** 

Ills proposal* were tmbsequently summarized thus — ** l*L— 
that a Dill be Introduced as supplementin' to Act MU (H C)« 
1869 for the further Ia}ing down of principles wherebr rents should 
l>e decided between the land lords and the occupancy rairjft a* 
defined bv the Vet 

zn<L — that this mpplcmentary legislation l>e confined to occu 
pancy ratrafx (who now form a large jwrtlon jxrhaps che majoritv 
of ratratt) leaving no n -occupancy rap at t or tenant* at will 
operation of the existing law 

3rd —that In ca ei of dispute the rent of the octupinev ranJt 
»hou! I l*e fixed it rates Ic < In- at least jj per cent thin the nte» 
ordinarily palJ bv nun-occtipanty ran a// In die nel-h!>o<trh<v*l ot In 
the di lict 

4 th — that even more favourable n e* #h >ul 1 1 < allowed I'd 
OS.CUJ ino r jjr j/s » ho lia ! (n !^f of themielvts or tr d*v- r 
wbora they Inhen cJl h H their lin J* 3a ycar| an 1 m ir 
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5th — that the ordinary rates pa} able by non-occupancy faiyats 
should be ascertained by evidence in the usual way, but that, if from 
any cause this ascertainment should be found impracticable, then 
the Collector should be directed to ascertain , or, if he failed, then 
the rent of a non-occupancy taiyai should be calculated at one-fifth 
(20 per cent) of the value of the gross produce as the basis for 
determining the rent of an occupancy laiyat the result of which 
would be that an occupancy laiyal s rent, calculated on that basis, * 
and being at least 25 per cent less, would be 15 per cent of the value 
of the gross produce ” 

After further considering the criticisms offered on the above 
proposals, Sir R Temple contemplated introducing a Bill, in 
continuation of, or supplementary to the existing rent law r of Bengal, 
Acts X of 1859 and VIII (B C ) of 1869 to proude specifically for 
the following matters — 

1 st — In cases where an occupancy raiyat is liable to enhancement 
of rent under section 18 of Act VIII (B C) of 1869, such enhance- 
ment is either to be regulated by the principle that his rent should 
be. less than the ordinary rent of a non-occupancy raiyat by a certain 
percentage from 20 to 25 per cent, or else be calculated on a 
certain proportion of the value of the gross produce, from 15 to 25 
per cent, provided always that no occupancy raival shall be entitled 
to claim under the foregoing rule any abatement from the rent which 
he has heretofore paid 

2nd — The definition of an occupancy raiyat as given in section 
6 of Act VIII (B C ) of 1868, to be 'somewhat extended so as to 
include raiyats cultivating under other laiyals in certain classes of 
cases 

3rd — The right and interest of an occupancy raiyat to be rendered 
liable to sale for default in paying rent, and also transferable by 
private agreement 

4th — The process for realizing arrears of rent in undisputed 
cases to be simplified by the Court.or other deciding authority — 
Collector or other — being empowered, on application from the 
landlord, to issue a notice to the raiyat requiring him either to pay 
or to appear and show cause to the contrary , m the event of the 
raiyat neither paying nor appearing, the Court to order attachment 
sale of the defaulter’s property 
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5 th — The rent* parable bv tenure holdcri or others possessing 
a permanent transferable Interest In land intermediate between the 
proprietor of an estate and the raiyat — when not fixed by i pedal 
agreement or by the circumstance* of the tenure— to be determined 
according to a standard similar to that of the occupancy raiyals but 
more favourable by io per cent. 

On the question of enhancement he expressed his opinions os 
follows — 

Now there are many person* who think that the best war Is to 
leave things alone— to let landlords and tenant* fight It out and that 
the result prohibit would be tliat rents would remain absolutclr 
unclunged The I leutcnant Governor must sav dcfinitelv tlut he 
entirely dissent* from that slew Jt Is impossible to prevent ca^ 
arising regarding enhancement of renL That such enhancement of 
rents should be possible is distinctly contemplated hr the csl ting 
law of Bengal which lays down precise provisions with the view of 
what shill happen when such a thing take* place Therefore It I< 
too late to say that enhancement of rent should Ikt out of the 
question Sir Richard Temple desires and hopes to *ec a contented 
ami prosperous peasantrr the ratals having heritable tenures hamled 
down from generauon to generation with projwr equitable rents 
which cannot be enhanced except hr ibe decision of a Court of 
Justice and with full security of enjov log the fruits of their labour 
and a full i>hare of the general advantages which arise from a secure 
and settled Covcmment. But on the other hintl it ne»cr wj« 
contemplated that there shotihV Ik: no uch thing a enltancemeoi 
ol rent. However much it mar 1 e stated In the permanent settle 
rnent tliat the rights of undertcnurcs should I* protected It never 
was asserted that there should I* a special and |*erj»emat *u v 
settlement with the rairj/r Nor was it ever sugge tel tint the o l 
f-jrganj rent rates though taken as a guide hould not |*r oj**n t > 
alteration or to augmentation as time went r n Whit the*e 
rates cu-ht to «a never settled If tin* intention ha I Iwrn 
make uch a set lernent the ( m eminent of the time w to I ) 
prmtded for it and « <ouM onU hair Iwen done I » a fr*u j 
cttlemcnt t f rm*s thrrKi I n it thr t < un rv If t) c val le cf in 1 * 
to Increase with the me < f | rise anJileimj merrn i i j r« 1 * 
seerts to Mho |1 at tl ere mu t I-* a -ra I il l) r I n * r * 
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augmentation of rent throughout the counlr) from time to time — 
enough to satisfy the demands of the landlord, while leaving a clear 
and liberal margin of profit to the raiyat." 

A Bill was accordingly published on the 13th December 1876, 
'but Sir R Temple left Bengal before it could be passed into 
law In his last Minute on the subject he ad\ocated the earl) 
passing of at least the procedure portion of the Bill, to enable the 
samuidais to realise rents admittedh due, without delay and expense, 
(the more difficult and intricate question of the enhancement of rent 
being postponed) he thought the samuidais fairly entitled to ask for 
a simple measure to facilitate the collection of rent A Bill to 
provide a more summan procedure for the recover) of arrears of 
uncontested rent was referred b) Sir A Eden to the Government 
of India for introduction into the Go\ ernor-General’s Legislative 
Council 

During his lour in India, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales spent several days in Calcutta at the end of 
1875 and beginning of 1876 From Madras he 
came up the river m the Serapis, and was met near 
Diamond Harbour by Sir R Temple on the exil- 
ing of the 22nd December The next day he landed at Prmsep’s 
ghat, w T as welcomed by the Viceroy, all the officials, Native Chiefs, 
and the public, with every demonstration of loyalt), received an 
address at the ghat from the City of Calcutta, and was conducted in 
grand procession by the Ellenborough course, the road being lined 
with troops and crowded with spectators, to Government House, as 
the guesU of the Viceroy (Lord Northbrook) A series of cere- 
monies and festivities m honor of the Prince ensued, such as — 
Addresses, State Banquets, a State Ball, receptions of the principal 
Chiefs and return visits, a Levee, a Ball at the Town Hall given by 
European Society, a native entertainment at Belgachia, visits to 
Barrackpore and Chandernagore and the Botanic Garden, Horse-races, 
visits to Hospitals, Garden party and Dinner at Belvedere, inaugura- 
tion of the Zoological Garden, Chapter of the Order of the Star of 
India (the Prince acting as High Commissioner), the unveiling of 
Lord Majo’s statue, a polo match between Calcutta and Manipurl 
players, illuminations, fireworks, a State night at the Theatre (to see 
Mr Charles Mathews, the Comedian), native horsemanship investi- 
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tore of the Prince with the Degree of Doctor In Law at the Unh 
verslt} of Calcutta, a visit to a native gentleman s bouse Ac. Ac., 
On Christmas Day the Prince attended Dlrfne Sendee at the Cathedral 
All cntcherries and offices were closed throughout Bengal from the 
13rd December to 3rd January on the latter date the Frince left 
Calcutta, and was received the Dext morning at Banklpore by Sir 
R. Temple the local officers the Railway \ oluntecrs and an escort 
of Volunteer Cavalry A levee was held at a camp pitched on the 
maufan there when all the officials and non-officials European and 
Native especially those who had distinguished themselves In the 
Famine were presented to Hi* Roral Highness. A breakfast glsen 
by Sir R. Temple followed at which loyal toasts were proposed. 
After Inspecting the gifts of the Bibar Maharajas and a procession 
of nearly *00 elephants magnificently caparisoned the Prince received 
addresses and some presents of Indian work and left for Benares 
to continue his tour On leaving Bombay In the Strafts on the 
13th March Hit Royal Highness addressed a letter (which was 
published) to Lord Northbrook expressing the sincere pleasure and 
the deep Interest with which he lad visited tills great and wonderful 
countn his gratification at his reception and his thanks for the 
hospitalities tendered to him 

The death of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the Right Rc\crend 
Robert Milman, n n at Rawalpindi In the lanjah 
on the 13th 'larch 1876 was a painful shock to 
all who had seen him lately In apparently good health. He had 
In Calcutta during the Prince of Wales slsft and lad j roceeded on 
one of his episcopal tours In the 8 rears of his cpfscfcpatc (he 
succeeded Bishop Cotton In i8f7)hc lad by bard work and Ws 
personal qualities made Ids reputation though he hanllr rose to tie 
eminence attained Ify some of hfs predecessors He ha f been 
a working part h clergyman for j 8 scars Iwrfnrc he Iwcame a PHI r p 
He was l>om In ifiifi educated at We tmln^tcr and Osfird or 
tlalned In 1839, Curate of W inwlck for 1 scar*, \ Icar r f Cha f Hr 
worth for 10) cars of lamlmumc for tt ) ear< an I of ( rest Midi'* 
from 1^62 to iff- al»a)t a worker of no common »f /*» * 

earnestness J 1 r far tb<* larger portion cf Hi time In In t ss»i< 

Inti [ring if*- sarlous parts td his efrormou and *»| I »prri I d 
often un !ef dream tances *1 great strain anl rser d 
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exertion Human)} speaking hi* death was caused b} the great 
clrngcx of temperature ai d exposure to wet and fatigue which he 
went through after leaving Calcutta on Ins last tour It was said that 
within a vear of his arrival he had preached intelligibly in the verna- 
cular to a name congregation. As a public speaker lie was alwajs 
welcome, as lie had on such occasions scope for the free plaj of his 
natural sense of humour There were traditions about him (which 
did not diminish his populant}) that as a }outig man he had been 
interested in sport and that m one of Ins parishes he had acquired 
considerable knowledge of the points of a horse. His personal 
gemalm, kindness, and humour, were muled with energ), earnestness, 
unbounded liberality “a generous temperament which never failed 
him, ’ unselfishness and .single-mindedness, and such liberal views 
that, “ with none but noble aims, he inspired Natives, who were not 
his co-religionists, with profound respect ’ He was altogether an 
estimable and popular head of the Church and was ably assisted by 
his sister m the hospitalities at the Palace * He belonged to the High 
Church part} A Government Notification, after stating that the 
intelligence of the Bishop’s death had been received with the deep- 
est regret added, “ The Governor-General in Council desires to 
place on record the sense which he entertains of the late Bishop 
Milman’s indefatigable energ} in the discharge of the high functions 
of his office , — of his charity and munificence , — of his real m pro- 
moting all good works — especially the education of the poorer 
classes of Europeans in India — and of Ins broad and benevolent 
sympatny with all classes of the community The Bishop has 
devoted his health and strength to the conscientious fulfilment of 
his ordinary duties m ministering to the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of his diocese , and he has now died in the midst of Ins labours, 
doubtless In consequence of them 

“ The Governor-General in Council is sure that Bishop Milman’s 
untimely death will be felt as a personal loss, and that his memory 
will be affectionately cherished by Her Majesty’s subjects m India ” 
On the nth April 1876 a public meeting was held at the Town 
Hall, the Viceroy (Lord Northbrook) presiding, to promote a fund 
in memory of Bishop Milman , when, on the motion of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor (Sir R Temple), a Resolution was earned “ that, as 
being the most useful injitself, and the mam desire of the late Bishop 
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Milman there can be no fitter memorial than the establishment of 
an additional Bishopric In Northern India The late Bishop 
had been about to take leave to England for the purpose among 
others of arranging for the establishment of a Bishopric at Lahore 
Sir George Campbell had expressed the opinion that the Calcutta 
TbflOUtftrtu Municipality should be radical l\ reformed but had 
Wroidpoity not t j mc to U p t j, c p^j^ The necessltc of 
consolidating the number of Acts not always consistent with each 
other relating to the municipal affairs of Calcutta impressed itseif 
on Sir R Temple Accordingly on the and of January 1875 
a Bill was introduced into the Council in Sir Stuart Hogg to con 
solidatc and amend the law During the passage of the Bill through 
Council the constitution of the Corporation was materially altered 
The old Corporation consisted (so Sir R Temple wrote) of 
Justices of the Peace 129 In number parth official and partlr non 
official some being Furopean gentlemen the majoritr however 
being Nat be gentlemen df rank and position (The numlicfs were 
elsewhere tated to l»c 98 Furopeans -|6 Native gentlemen, ami 9 
of other nationalise total 153) Notwithstanding the high chancier 
Imme In the Justices and the good services rendered by them during 
manr vears It was felt that the Corj>oratlon did not sufficiendr 
represent various classes in the community who l»v their growing 
wealth their improved education their increasing claims to const ler 
anon were entitled to a definite voice in the management of the 
tin I tlierefure deemed it mv dutv to projKJ-c to the local Icgisla 
lure a new Municipal constitution ami a Corporation toconntrf 
71 Comml ii ners of whom two-thirds shout I lie elected and 
one-third appointed In ( memmenL At the ame time a jiowcr 
of control ton idereil nece vr in the caie of a new and untried 
loxlr was rc«encd to the ftovemment The Commissi* ter* wer 
stdl to iiave power to cxecu*e all the worLs nece sarv fir the well 
l*lng of the an, ami to fit all the e it! hm m» with ti c etc. ej>d ‘ n 
of tlielolue the trength of which «a t> Ik determine! I* tic 
Cmerrunerit ant to rai e tie nctrs arr uses In tie e rn 
| owner of 1! dr failing to ct cute works »/ jnvrl r tfr » t* f * 
tl r 1 ralih an I safe:* ti tl e | ht«* tlirre wj to !*■ a | v*rr in '■I 
in the f nemmrn after m ju n lulr an ! 1 rmrilr mil t> tJi 
au I mativrb lie rr ,u f I I r +c » n- t'l-'tiVrn 11 v** « 
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relating to control were not indeed new but were mainly taken from 
cn'icr the Maims 01 Bom’nv \ct ’ Various memorials having 
been submitted objecting m some shape or other to the degree of 
control rcsened to Government when the Bill was before the 
Council, the controlling sections wore referre 1 specialh to a Select 
Committee ot the Council, who were cmpoweied to hear the 
arguments of learned Counsel or delegates on behalf of the 
memorialists. This was accordingly done and certain modifications 
of the control proposed were accepted b\ Sir R Temple and 
embodied m the Bill Various objections were still urged at 
the passing of the Bill on the 25th of March 1S76 In the lion ble 
Kristo Das Pal, such as for instance, that Government retained 
too much jiovver in its hands but these were over ruled Ajiait 
from the changes in the constitution, the Bill made considerable 
improvements m the substantive Municipal law It provided, for 
instance, for the extension of the vvartei-supplv the raising of the 
water-rate, and an increase m the lighting rate, and introduced the 
bas/t provisions, giving power to Government to appoint a Com- 
mission and act ujion us report in case the Corporation faded to 
earn out the Act in respect of any block of huts which through their 
insanitary conditions involved risk of disease to the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood The town was divided into 18 wards, 6 of 
them to return 2 and 12 to return 3 representatives each When the 
fust elections were held, a considerable portion of the body of 
qualified electors voted and a body of Commissioners was returned, 
fairly representing the wealth and intelligence of the native com- 
munity Sir R Temple wrote — “Among many classes there 
was apathy respecting these proceedings By some influential 
sections of the educated classes an animated interest was felt The 
number of European gentlemen elected being small, I have appoint- 
ed persons belonging to this important section of the community to 
be Commissioners and have so endeavoured to make up the desired 
proportion of Europeans at the Board of Commissioners ” 

The Bill became Act TV (B C) on the 6th April 1876 The 
material improvements effected by the late Corporation of the Justices 
during the 12 year 3 of its existence were thus summarized, and will 
give some idea of the measures which had combined to gam for 
Calcutta a reputation among the natives as a ‘ health-resort/ 
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u Fir*t In importance arc the new drainage work*. The complete 
scheme provide* for 39 mile* of brick sewer* and about 137 mile* 
of pipe sewer*, and up to the end of 1875 the late Corporation had 
completed about* 38 mile* of brick and 37 mile* of pipe icwcr*. 
Those who know what the old drainage used to be or who now ice 
what the drains are which yet remain to be taken in band can alone 
appreciate the magnitude and significance of the improvement The 
mecfianita! power and appliance* whereby the vast volume of liquid 
sewage is dally carried off to the Salt Lake several miles dktant 
are upon an imposing scale 

These work* so important to the health and convenience of 
the Inhabitant* have alreadv co*t 67 lakhs or rupees (say ,£670,000) 
and it Is estimated that a further sum of 22 lakh {£220006) will 
be required to complete them 

“ Closely connected *ith the drainage work* was the question 
of a diffused and regular supplv of pure water for drinking and 
other purposes \\ hen the Justices first assumed office the supplv 
could be obtained only from tank* of which the water was gcnerallv 
impure often deleterious and never sufficient in quantity The 
reform of the arrangement* for supplying water was undertaken br 
the Justice* who have with the support and approval of Government, 
provided C alcutta with a daily supply of 7 000 000 gallons of pure 
filtered water at a cost of about 6a lakhs of rupees (say ,£610 000). 
On this mppjy (large though it was) being found insufficient the 
Justices at once devised and carried out a supplementary scheme 
lij which about 1 500,000 gallons of unfiltercd water is dalh »tfp 
plied for street watering and conservancy purposes This additional 
scheme cost upwards of ij lakhro f rupees {£ 2 5 ooo) 

The lighting of the town ly gas hail been taken In hand before 
the appointment of die Justices as a Municipal Corporation tut lie 
lighting under their admlnlvtrauun has lieen greatly extended There 
arc now about 105 miles of streets thus lit 

*■ To thr Justices also the etty is indcl ted tor fhe rftabh f mmt 
of thoroughly clean and healths' slaughter houses an I more r 1< 
cidlv for the c nvtructiun of a really beautiful and comm d ects 
market |*l»cc for del urojwan quarter of tl«* j lur 

Tlie unitary arrangements < f tie Mumclj afiiy f 1 c af* 
dr tarrful j'ltii n of the late ( erj* uimio *bo at a cos-ti left’ < 
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cost constructed a Jme of rail about rr miles in length for the daily 
removal of the street sweepings The \entilation and improvement 
of the cit) ha\c also been greatly improved by the opening out of 
some new streets of adequate breadth, by the vtidcning of other 
streets, and In Hie converting of neglected and insalubrious areas 
into spacious squares and gardens ” 

It was m 1876, when Dr A J Payne became Health Officer of 
Calcutta, that during his incumbcncv and at Ins instance, the first 
real steps were taken towards the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of the town Calcutta it has been said, ‘ is a remarkably 
difficult administrative charge In the first place, it lies on a dead 
level, a feature that renders drainage and vvatcr-scrvicc matters of 
the utmost expense and trouble Then again it includes numerous 
plots of land which are let out by their proprietors as sites for 
collections of huts huddled together regardless of sanitation and 
with strong rights against municipal action Finally, it is surrounded 
by suburbs, which tlfe Census showed to be increasing at a greater 
rate than the City proper 1 ’ 

Sir G Campbell s endeavour to legislate m 1S72 was vetoed, it 
will lie remembered, by Lord Northbrook, mainly 
on the grounds that the legislation proposed would 
comprehend many classes of people not prepared for it and would 
lead to a sensible increase of local taxation In 1875 Sir R Temple 
undertook the task of consolidating the law relating to mtifassal 
Municipalities, which was contained in a number of Acts 1 The new 
Bill aimed at avoiding the general objection taken to the measure 
vetoed on the ground that its tendency would be to increase muni- 
cipal taxation, and at adopting those taxes only which were familiar 
and already in force in different places As regards the principal 
tax which would provide most of. the funds in the Municipalities, 
each w r as allowed to elect whether it would have a tax upon the value 
of holdings, or a tax upon persons according to the circumstances 
and property to be protected of those liable to be taxed In regard 
to other matters the Act of 1876 generally reproduced the existing 
provisions of the law 

After his tour in Sikhim in the cold weather of 1873-74 Sir J Edgar 
sikhim Tibet submitted a Report of great interest, full of mforma- 
tradoroute tion regarding that country. The most important 
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subject which came immcdiatel) before Government was the question 
of the beat route for the development of commercial transactions 
with Tibet from our territories An opinion had been expressed that 
the line to be encouraged would be the route through Sikhim from 
Darjeeling in connection with the Northern Bengal Railway (then 
being undertaken) While all attempts for the exploration of the 
routes into Tl!>et from the Bhutan Dunrs and the Assam valley had 
hitherto failed and a passage through the Nepalese districts to the 
west would have to be secured through foreign and semi -civ lllsed 
territorv Sir J Edgar i personal experience confirmed the assurance 
that a safe and practicable line of communication could be effected 
in almost a direct course to the Tibetan frontier passing through a 
countr) in fnendl) relations and willing to afford assistance Sir 
R. Temple recommended that effect should be given to die 
provisions of the treaty of 1861 with die Sikhim Raj which referred 
to the construction of a road through its territon and that the 
suggested alignment of road should be proTcssionally surveyed 
There were no trustworihv statistics of Tibet trade but a large 
expansion of exjions from UritisliTcrritorv wa amlcijuted csjiecialb 
of piece goods and Darjeeling tea and possibly of salt 1 rade and 
trader itivwid were waiting for tbe opening of means of communl 
cation. ** If to till can be added die boj>c that Her Mnjcsiv ► repre 
scntaiivc in I ekin could prevail upon die ImjicrUI CaHnet to 
di*coun cruncc the interference >f it agents at Ilia <1 again t the 
aduuxuQo. q( Qijr. £oode a.ad axctcUio.di.ec a.addo.£ H-unld be w jnilj 
to cn ure the mo^t unlimited utcci ” When the Government of 
India a ked for tutistics of the exist m n trade and an estimate of tl c 
co>t of unev of a route to die 1 il*ct frontier It was cahulttcil that 
the total trade mclu ling both rnijvon anil csjfort* am mnted t 
at h H it 4 { lakhs of rupee f-tr annun that the I>ot route to lw ma te 
1 v die ( 1 1 tint flicer of Darjeeling | 1 aide for laden animat woidl 
t»c ref I cdong (3- tmk from Darjcchne' to the Jevlq | 1 
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During 1874-75 a number of memorials emanating fron Mission- 
Thc Kxci-o an ani * temperance Societies and leading Names 
lm,itV regarding (he operation of the Excise s\ stem in 

Bengal, came before r>o\crnment The Board *bf Rc\enue (Sir 
Alon/o Monet, k r m (r 1 11) reported fulh on the subject and 
Sir R Temple recorded his \iewx at length on the Excise jiolict of 
Got eminent as follows — 

‘ Thet (the memorialists) mat be suic that the Goternmcnt 
entire!) agrees ttith them in thinking that ant general excess in the 
consumption of liquors spirits or drugs, is real!) a national ex ll , 
that so far from encouraging its existence or its growth for the sake 
of the retenuc, the Goternmcnt already doe-, and will vnlhngh do, 
et entiling in its potter to impose a check, or to exercise repression 
upon an) excess and that the efforts of Got eminent in this direction 
are only limited In considerations of the practicabiht) or otherwise 
of attaining actual success in such repression Whether or not in 
former periods, separated In mant tears from the present time, the 
excise laws or the administration of them, 111a) hate mdircctlt led to 
expansion of the consumption, it has been shown that no such effect 
has been produced during recent years, 'and that, on the contrary 
eterj endeatour is made to pretent ant such effect arising The 
result of the fiscal regulations of Government notv is to render 
liquors, spirits and drugs dearer than they tvould otherwise, be , 
to place some artificial restrictions on the productions- and 
sale of these articles , and pto tanlo to impose a check on con- 
sumption. It is impossible to doubt that, but for these fiscal 
regulations, the consumption w-ould be greater than it is , and that, 
if the present system of taxation upon these articles, and the conse- 
quent interference on the part of the State, were to be abandoned, 
there wmuld be an increase jn the consumption If it be an object 
morally (as I quite admit it to be) to do all we properly can to prevent 
the consumption exceeding reasonable limits, then that object is in 
some degree effected by the fiscal interference, without w'hich indeed 
even this degree would not be attained In making its arrangements, 
the Government is not influenced by the desire of fiscal advantage, 
nor b) the fear of fiscal laws If any measure or proceeding of this 
nature could be demonstrated to be capable of checking excessive 
consumption, the Government would not be deterred from intro- 
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dudng it by the prospect of diminution In the revenue If luth 
measure or proceeding should promise an enhancement of the 
revenue, the Government would refrain from adopting it if there were 
reason to fear that an excessive increase of consumption would be a 
concomitant result 

But it must not be forgotten that in making Its arrangements the 
Government Is never free from the question os to how far It Is 
possible to check the consumption. It is not possible to stop the 
consumption altogether nor even to attempt to check it in an> very 
great degree without introducing a fresh class of edit. Nothing 
would be easier in the first Instance, than to do all that is rccom 
mended in the memorials to shut np public distilleries, to close 
shops to withhold licenses for production and vend to pass proh! 
bitory regulations. But all this would utterly fail to stop or even 
check manufacture One main result would be that the manufacture 
which Is now licensed and controlled would continue though illicit 
and would be jvlthout any really practical control While on the 
other hand new evils namely inquisitorial proceedings on the part 
of Government officials and persistent evasion on the part of the 
people— both ci r cum* lances directly conducing to demoralization— 
would l>e introduced 

It i> to be remembered that the materials from which liquors and 
spirits are manufactured nameJv molasses rice and the flowers and 
juice of certain trees arc articles produced in the greatest abumUnce 
In the country are most easllj obtained and jichl II {it&r iff 
bv the cheapest and simplest processes within reach of the jourm 
persons. If therefore any section or sections of a vast population 
desire (a they certainly do desire to make lliptor or tjdriij 111* 

In tbc power of the most highly organised Government to altogether 
prevent ll »em without at least resorting to measures more injurious 
even tlian excessive coniumjition 

Tbc | roblcm, therefore is how to lmj*ose adequate if trlcttoni 
without offering a clear premium on smuggling ami ftb r IM » 
practice* how to frame the fi cal la»s and rule In such a manner 
that there shall not arltr anr un J te trmpta ion to lnfrlnx c *b'ta 
The practical !e toluMon of tl h | rol lem has long occupied 
continue to <*.cv|iy the at enllon ul the able i f *ul off" tt* 
Bengal I will not venture to *av dot a (effect v ujonlivl** 11 
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ict armed at; but without repeating the description given by Mr 
Monej. of the several methods now in force, I will say that much 
progress has been made, and that, if an} wajs can be seen for 
further progress, the} will be followed 

Similar remarks mav be made regarding the drugs, opium, and 
ganja The opium, though not universally produced, is yet grown 
over a \ery extensive area If there were to be an} thing like prohi- 
bition of the local consumption (and the memorialists seem to desire 
something like prohibition), the temptation to illicit practices would 
be so great that they would spring up to a degree be}Ond our power 
.of prevention. Already these practices do c\ist, even in the absence 
of any special inducement, and frequently give rise to some an\iety 
From this we can imagine what the} would become if such induce- 
ment were virtually afforded b} prohilvtion of local consumption 
The production of the particular sorts of ganja now in use is, no 
doubt, much more limited It has been considerably restricted of 
late years. Whether an} further restriction will be practicable is 
a question under consideration 

f " Next I observe that there is some difference of opinion on the 
question as to whether the' consumption of spirits and ‘drugs has 
J increased of late -years absolutely or relatively It appears that the 
4 question is answered affirmatively or negatively, according as a longer 
or a shorter period is taken for the purpose of comparison On the 
whole I believe that there has been no material increase whatever 
within the last 5 years, and that there is no tendency whatever 
towards excessive increase among the population as a whole 

I have said no “excessive increase,” because it cannot be affirm- 
e 1 that there will be no increase either absolutely or relatively It is 
an obvious fact that the population is growing in numbers it is almost 
certain that they will not dimmish their average rate of consumption 
^erhead it is on the ^contrary probable that they will slightly aug- 
ment the rate as their resources and prosperity increase We may 
suppose that some of the agricultural and labouring classes' will, 
while erecting better cottages, using better household utensils, wear- 
ing better clothes, and eating a better ration, slightly add to their 
consumption of liquor If they do, they will not be acting different- 
ly from other nationg ; nor could such a consequence be deemed 
unreasonable 
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But I cannot discover either from the evidence In the possession 
of Government, or from inquiries I have been able to make while 
travelling about the country that excessive consumption of drugs or 
spirits is prevalent among the people as a whole The best calculi 
lion that I can obtain seems to show Jbat the people of these pro 
vjnees do not drink more than a wine glassful of spirits per head in 
a year It is difficult to Imagine how as a people the) could drink a 
smaller qtiantltv unless they abstained altogether Am supposition 
that thev are becoming at all addicted to intemperance would be un 
just to them Taken In the mass the) must be regarded os a sober 
quiet, ami abstemious people Neither has It been shown that crime 
is In anv port of these provinces attributable to intemperance A 
similar calculation as regards opium shows that the consumption 
does not exceed one ounce ftr annum for 14 persons which may 
be considered an extreme!) low average rate 

It Is prolwble that a great part of the people nevcr"see spirits at 
all Among the lower classes, the only class who enhance their con 
sumption are the labourers who arc congregated upon large wor^s 
aqd Industries, belonging either to the State or to Individuals or to 
corporation*. \\ Ith these particular tUsves there I not frircfanf 
reason to apprehend excess especially when the scverilr of thdr 
toil Is borne in mmd * 

Hut I fear iltat to lhh> generalb favourable description there I one 
notable exception to be made and that relate to several Iculom <4 

the educated cia scs among the nalircs at the Pre Idcncy town 

(Calcutta) and at other large centres of national life With ilf'C 
sections (which I tru t are limited section ) intemperance apj*arstn 
be on the increase This fact Is derived not at all from forcl-n of 
hostile evidence, but from the te>tiraonr of the l*st Informe 1 among 
the natbes tlictniebci Such a circumstance canno l ut cam 
sorrow and concern to chc Government fnutmicli a tlievc are tf - 
very classes who arc bound (It u i r minv lie* of commm if jcCt 
of study a common vehicle rd thought an 1 cxpre« l<»n an I omnt n 
ctaraplo of knowle lee f >r imitation Some tnesiurn In d t-ill I 1 c 
been projvned for coun evading ihit moit ll an I inf wia*-» c 

tcndcncv l ut I cannot h jj tbit anv • ich will j r ne rfl ari 

unloi the moral seme cf the*: clsin-* »! errmUr* shill mtraln t* f* 1 
from bit era jenner coin* the wrij.lt of | utbc opinion riiPt l< f , t 
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enforce the necessaty abstinence. I know that among the best- 
educated sections of the natne community many classes arc still 
proof against this miserable temptation Haung regard to the in- 
tellectual industry which distinguishes the whole of these sections of 
the people, to the desire to excel in mental pursuits and to win their 
way in life, which animates them all. I cannot but hope that those 
who have yielded, or are inclined to jield to this temptation, will 
eschew their dreadful error before it is too late, and wall return to 
the principles of that sobriety which is honorably characteristic of 
their nation generall} 

I apprehend that it is the contemplation of this intemperance 
among a limited section of the people under their immediate obser- 
vation w'hich has induced the memorialists to generalize (as I think) 
too much, and to fear that the extent of the evil is much wader than 
it really is 

The Missionaries also submitted memorials describing the evils 

of intemperance among the Sonthals, and urging 
Intcmponuico - 

nmoug tho Government to adopt remedial measures. The 

Sonthals 

subject caused some anxiety to Government owing 
to the nature of the Sonthals, and the magnitude of the evil, cases 
being knowm of w’hole villages being found drunk for days together 
Much was -done to check drinking and to lessen the facilities for 
buying drink by reducing the countrj -spirit shops from 532 to 207 
and the pachwai (ricebeer) shops from 113 to 35 in 3 years Sir 
R Temple wrote — 

“ The fact remains that the drinking is not so much of country, spirits, 
nor of pachwai beer sold at licensed shops, but chiefly of the home-brewed 
ricebeer, called “ pachwai ” or “ handia ” While the distillation of spirit 
other than under regulation is strictly prohibited, which prohibition is 
fully obeyed, the brewing of beer from rice for consumption at home, and 
not for sale, is permitted without restriction, the permission dating soTan, 
back as 1835 It is certain that the Sonthals drink very little of distilled^ 
spirits or of ricebeer purchased at the licensed shops, but they do’ drinks 
very much of the homebrewed ricebeer at all seasons habituallyjrandt at 
some seasons to such an extent as to cause long-sustained ;inebnatioh 
among the mass of the people for days, even for weeks, consecutively.- 1 > 

“The Reverend Missionaries, in the main, recommend the, entire pro*; 
hibition of the home-brewing of rice-beer The Commissioner and the - 
local officers (with only one exception) earnestly deprecate this they.. 
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doabt whether it could be enforced j or if it could, then they apprehend 
that the enforcement would bring a fresh claw of serious erils into exis 
tcnce. Looking to the present a ream stances of Sonthalia, and to the 
.several administrative measures which arc now being carried out there, I 
am not at all prepared to announce or enforce anj such geoenl prohib 
tion On the other hand, we must not be content with expressing in 
general terms a regret that such an mil should exist, and a hope that it 
may remedj itself during the progress of socket) Something practical 
most be attempted. I think that Government must make It clear!) under 
Stood, both by the local officers and by the people themselres, that this 
excessive drinking of home brewed nee- beer is n sery serious evil which 
must be remedied tooaer or later The other races of llengal do not 
indulge in this vice neither can the Sonthals be allowed to do so. And 
the Sonthals must be clearlj made to comprehend this Whatever ma> 
be thought or said to the contrary the Sonthals have a feeling of fear and 
respect for the commands of the Government and the knowledge that 
the Government is fully aware of the prevailing drankennesi, condemns 
the evil, and purposes to mitigate or to prevent it, so far as possible, will 
have some effect. Dutjhis is not enough The Commissioner should 
instruct the local officers to summon the various headmen of /. trxftttas of 
circles of villages, and of villages, and to concert with them measures for 
rest net mg the excesshe consumption of the rice beer These men must 
well know that the Sonthals are the worse cultrvatorjf the worse tenants, 
the worse woodmtn, the worse traders, for oil this inebriation and their 
co-operation can, more or less, be reckoned opart. They must be made 
tti set a good example, and thej must understatid that hard drinking will 
be held to be a disqualification for the office of headman of any gra le, 
whether of a village or of a circle of »>ILages It Is probible that in the 
first instance the Sonthals will be Induced to agree to some restriction or 
diminution of tbe brewing ond the consumption. Much wilt depend on 
tact and management on the part of the local officer* in obtaining such 
agreement, and in ensuring id being acted upon to some estent full 
reliance cannot, of course be pi seed upon voluntary Agree menu In snrh 
a caw as this And thereafter when the people sliall hare become aeon 
turned to a partial rntfKtKtn earned out with it or o»n co-opmalioo, and 
when their moral sense shall hast been nnnol to itt rece »y it may 
become qo tc feasible to render the rntiKtio-i anibor lal rely almJatr 
When the way shall base been pared f>c It 1 y d *rceH if •*eo*de may 
hertafier be inJjced to a cept it- Meanwh fe ihe rnlcastyjrt, mile in 
.consultation an 1 concert w ih the pe r» e th -nsrlrn. w 11 1 are pracri ally 
shown fa sJetal the parfcular t'jpe wh <h tfe re itr t on »* lui nml/ 
take " 
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For some time, before the question of their intemperance arose, 

D r of thoir diere had been manifested various S} mploms of 
uneasiness and restlessness among the Sonthals 
Government was on the alert, as these people had risen more than 
once before The disaffection manifested itself by a spirit of resis- 
tance to the payment of rent A settlement was m progress between 
the zamuidcns , (chiefly Bengalis) and the / aiyats (chiefly Sonthalb), with 
the object of securing reasonably low rents fixed for terms of years, 
and to the zxnundirs more punctual realization of their dues A 
sort of religious movement had been for some time perceptible 
among the Sonthals and was increasing they were leavipg their abori- 
ginal religion and joining Hinduism, hoping perhaps thereby to form 
a kind of political organisation When the local authorities reported 
that disturbances were threatening, additional police wei*e deputed 
to the Sonthal Parganas, and 2 companies of Native Infantry from 
Bhagalpur w'ere stationed at Naya Dumka After these precautions 
no attempts w'ere made by the Sonthals to rise and the measures 
adopted produced a sedative effect 

Sir R Temple advocated the establishment of reformatories 
for juvenile offenders, that is, for the detention of 
young persons w'ho w r ere either criminal or w'ere 
growing up in w'ay'S w’hich must lead to crime He formulated the 
principles on w'hich such institutions should be based and proposed 
to legislate in the Bengal Council for the purpose Subsequently 
the Government of India decided to legislate for the w'hole of India, 
as the matter concerned all parts of India alike, and Act V of 1876 
was passed A reformatory was^ to be established at Calcutta, and 
others were contemplated as funds permitted “ But,” (Sir R 
Temple wrote) “ the measure has been shorn of much of its useful-j 
ness by the restriction which confines it to persons actually in jail 
under conviction for a particular crime or offence I had hoped to see 
it extended to those young persons outside the jails who are homeless, 
friendless, and uncared for, growing up in ways of vice and ignorance, 
whirch must lead to crime It would have been easy and m accord- 
ance with the practice of civilized countries, to enact that the Magis- 
trate should in all cases, on proof rendered, have power to order^ 
such persons to be placed in a reformatory' This course would be 
consistent with the highest moml duties_of the State, and w'ould save 
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the society from much harm I trust that hereafter the legislature mar 
be Induced to adopt It especially if the experience of the preseni 
reformatories shall prove satisfactory A reformatory was opened 
at Allpore on the 23rd March 1878 with gr boyi and In i8Sjn 
second reformatory was opened at Hoxaribagb for the Dlrlsions 0! 
Bihar and Chota Nagpur 

Besides the legislation which has already been mentioned sc r era 

Important Acts were passed by the Bengal Councf 

r^guuooo. * 

under Sir R, Temple, to which brief alluslor 
may be made. The legislature was indeed untuuatl) active An 
officer (Mr H L. Dampier) was for * cold weather sessions placed 
on special duly In charge of legislation. Some projects of law 
after being launched and advanced to a certain extent were abandon 
ed Suchwere for Instance (1) a Bill to provide for the appointment 
of Managers in joint undivided estates with the object of relieving the 
tenants from the trouble of separate collections of rent being made by 
several sharers. This separate Bill was rendered unnecessary by some 
provisions Introduced Into the Land Registration Act (a) A Bill to 
amend the revenue Sole Law (3) A Bill to amend the General Tolice 
Act\ o f 1861 so os to give legal effect to executive changes intro- 
duced Into the police force of late rears (such as the organisation of 
the force, the powers of the Inspector General and officers on the 
one hand and the Divisional Commissioner and Magistrate on the 
other) (4) A Bill to prohibit the levy of Illegal cesses In navigable 
channels high roads and market places The project of consolidating 
Into one Code the enactments comprising the Land Revenue law of 
Bengal appears never to have advanced bejond a Minute of Sir R. 
Temple and the memorandum on which It was based. 

Among the Irajxaruni Acts passed were an Act of 1875 to enal fe 
Government to recover the sums due on account of loons advanced 
by Government dunng the famine operations of iS"4 — an Net of iSyf 
to proviJc for the voluntary registration 0/ Muhammadan marriages 
and divorces— a consoli latlng Irrigation Act — the Lao I Registration 
\ct of 1876 to f rtnt le for the rrglmarlon of all I*n N whether rr»c 
nue paying or orvenue free and of the prej/t irfor* an J managers ri efr 
of i e for the compulsory registration cf j roj nctnry and |**»w~»s<*7 
tides in landed ei tain so that the |«-rson» In actual pott^iiion an! 
fopcmnble /or ibe ihicbirrt* of j*r du In ct bn*eri |frprirtiM 
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might be known, as always contemplated by the old Bengal Regula- 
tions — and the consolidating Act of 1876 for the Partition of Estates 
with a view to pre\ent estates being subdivided into too minute proper- 
ties, unless under a redemption of the land revenue This measure 
(after having once been \etoed) eventually allowed partition to be 
carried down to the limit of one rupee of revenue, with power to the 
landholder to redeem, in case the land revenue after partition should 
be less than one rupee *“ r 

About this time, in connection with legislation, the powers of the 
Powers of the Bengal Legislative Council came under considera- 
Bungni Council non By section 42 of the Indian Councils Act, 
T1861, that Council could alter or repeal with certain exceptions any of 
the Acts or Regulations of the Indian Legislature relating to Bengal 
passed before that Act And by section 43 6f that Act, several 
matters were specified on which the Bengal Council could not legis- 
late without the previous consent of ^ the Governor-General Sir 
R Temple v’rote as follows — 

“ In reference to this, however, it is to be observed that of late 
years there has been a great work of consolidation going on in the 
Legislative Council of the Governor-General, whereby the several 
laws, relating to any one subject previous to i86r, are collected and 
formed into one enactment, wdnch is then, generally with some new 
amendment, passed as a fresh law’ by the Council of the Governor- 
General , consequently the law upon that particular subject at once 
passes beyond the power of the Legislative Council of Bengal Year 
after j ear one.or more subjects will be coming under the process of 
consolidation, until ultimately the greater part of the substantive law r 
of India will be found to have been re-enacted since the year 1861 
In making this remark, I do not in the least desire to object to the 
principle of consolidating and amending the law, which is indeed an 
excellent principle. I only mean to point out that this necessarily 
curtails the functions of the local legislature of Bengal Indeed the 
time may come when the local Council will, from this cause, find 
\tself almost without any important work to do There would, even 
m that case, remain some purely local and municipal matters to be 
dealt with by the Bengal legislature But, upon most matters of real 
importance, the power of legislation wall virtually have been assumed 
by the legislature of India, 
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Admitting the excellence of the principle that the general laws of 
India should be consolidated, I quite perceive the difficulty of so 
arranging that the local legislature may not be bereft of a great part 
of Its present functions Tbc only remedy which I can suggest Is 
this, that power should be -allowed to the local legislature (of Bengal 
or of other places os the case might be) to legislate upon general 
matters which had been dealt with by the Council of the Go\ 
ernor-General prorlded that the sanction of the Governor-Genera] 
had been previously obtained and subject also to the restrictions 
already prescribed b) section 43 of the Indian Councils Act This 
would be only an extension of the pripdplc of the section 43 In this 
manner no undue Interference could be exerdsed by the local Coun 
dl its proceedings even as regards the introduction of measures 
would be under complete check by the Governor-General while on the 
other bandits usefulness, as now existing would remain unimpaired H 
Some years after wlrcn a new Statute was passed thlr suggestion 
of Sir R Temples was adopted. 

Earl) In 1875 the question of amending the law relating to 
CtrnAm»o Vppcals in Bengal which was before the 

Aprcuu* dctkw*. Leg! 1 h tire Council of the Goreroor-Gcncral came 
to Sir R, Temple who deah with it in one of his longest Minutes. 
Certain defects in the existing state of the daw of Civil Appeal 
vierc generally admitted. Sir R. Temple wrote — 

“There is at present a first or regular appeal to tribunals In the 
mufutsnl (that is the interior of the country at distinguished from the 
Capital, Calcutta) on both law and facts. There is a second or spec Id 
appeal to the High Court at Calcutta, on law 00 ly It fs this special 
appeal which is regarded on all sides as unsatisfactory— by suitors, 
because thty cannot properly con tend upon what, in India, is generally a 
most important point, tie Coding of the facts, which h at least as Impi* 
rant as the application of the law— by Jtvf^ts, became they find them 
sdtes unable to do fjJ! jusIhc to the merits of the ease that arf brought 
bef xe them There can be no doubt that if there Is a second apped 
at all (and all aclrv>»!ed -e that hi many cbttes 0 / cases there ©o hi t* 
be stxh appeal tothe II ^h Coon) it mu t be upon facts as well as ap-m 
law 1 need hardly stop to say mote upon an argument wl kh is lorn* 
trmett v> e as litre is so otrh yet to be i»*J open punts wlmh aft rfffl 
to certrosersy 
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“ The only thing here to be added is, that the effect of opening an 
appeal before the High Court on facts, as well as law, must tend to 
augment the number of appeals cognizable by, and the amount of work 
devolving on, that tribunal 

“ In the next place, I believe, in common with many others, European 
and Native, that there is already a want of finality in the decisions 
. passed by appellate Courts in the mufassal , that already there is a ten- 
dency to bring not only all important cases, but also many cases of 
comparatively small importance, before the High Court in Calcutta 
This want, and this tendency, must necessarily be aggravated by having 
the second appeal before the High Court On facts as well as on law ” 

Sir R Temple further dtfelt on the arguments against the 
concentration of Civil Appeals in Calcutta before so expensive a 
tribunal as the High Court, and gave his opinion that they all 
pointed to the expediency of establishing tribunals in the mufas- 
sal for the lesser civil appeals, whose decisions should be final 
He summed up his proposals in the 4 following proposi- 
tions — 

I. — that provisions be inserted in the Bill (for amending the law 

V 

of appeal in civil cases in Bengal) for the establishment of Appellate 
Benches in the districts of the mufassal or interior of the country, 
such Benches to consist at least of 2 Judges, one a Covenanted 
Civil Servant and the other a native officer — 

II — that the present law, under which no second appeal is allow- 
ed in cases of the Small Cause Court class when laid by a single 
appellate Judge, or in rent suits in which there has arisen no question 
of right to enhance or vary the rent, or relating to the title of land, 
or some interest in it, and the present law of appeal in suits for 
enhancement of rent, remain unaltered — 

III — that all appeals, other than those above described under 
heading II, and the value of which does not exceed Rs. 200, shall 
be tried by the District Appellate Benches — ■ 

, IV — that where the Judges of such Appellate Bench are un- 
animous, their judgment shall be final, provided that it shall be dis- 
cretionary for the Bench, at the request of either of the parties, to 
state a case for the opinion of the High Court upon any question of 
law, or equity, or usage having the force of law, or construction of 
a written document affecting the merits of the case, and that, when 
the Judges differ, the judgment of the Court shall be the judgment 
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of the Judge who concurs with the Court of first instance provided 
that a second or special appeal shall lie to the High Court. 

To carry out such a scheme Sir R. Temple proposed to con 
stitute the Appellate Benches In one of 3 ways, either — 

I f — Zilla or District Benches, consisting of the District Judge and 
the Subordinate Judge of each District, wfth the same territorial 
jurisdiction as was possessed by those officers 
or 

II — Eight Divisional Benches in which the Judges would l>c 
selected members of the Covenanted Civil Service and selected 
Native Judges with jurisdiction cxtendlngotcr a Division composing 
several districts, and with power to hear the said appeals from cverr 
district within the Division 

or 

IIL — Eleven Divisional B nches constituted os above and with 
the same finalltv as regards their decisions up to Rs, 200 luitmlth 
additional pouer of hearing appeals up to Rs 5000 In value with the 
proviso that In the cases above the value of Rs 200 a second aj peal 
be allowed to the High Court 

The third of these alternatives was regarded bv Sir R Temple 
as prottahh more free from objection than an) of the others nnd as 
the one most calcuhted to obtain the concurrence of the Judfclil 
authorities. • 

He advocated the ad<vj*d<w\svt at least one of the alternatives 14 Uv 
one or other of them the reijul ite limitation uj>on second ajjH-ah 
would be Imjsosed better heirift" an I deciding would In: provided 
for firM appeals finahtr of appeal woul I l* obtained n Jrer to the 
homes of the p*op!e app Hate tnl until ssould In establi lie^l In th** 
Interior of the eountrs more lilelt to comnun 1 their confi len r 
the sta uv the dlgnlts ch* In lep*ndence the prosjwtfs nf the native 
judiciary woutd be raise I the Nathe liar woul I le strri ~th nelj 
an J the administration of ( iv(l Justice generally » ndl In* Irmuft 
more Into tannons with llic circumstances an I tl e rrquiretnen *rf tl'* 

| rmlnCe un ler the ( osernmetit of Bengal,” 

The IJeu-rrunt C mrrnnr | rerj r<»I came in t!a»* srnir r on J r 
the con 1 lenJ m > f t! *• tfl h t o»irt. Tlie Chief Jm f e f^ir I k! i 1 
I artM prcferrel lie tllrljhnoftt \j j^-llate Ikw cl e* rah t» 
f f 2 Ju ! c* one I 1 oj*in a** l n<* Na i e I trt J - rij 
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ed his doubts whether n Civilian Judges could be found with 
sufficient experience and legal knowledge to perform the duties 
efficiently and to command the confidence of the public , and he 
suggested that some of the Judges should be selected from amongst 
the members of the Bar. To this criticism, Sir R. Temple re- 
plied by naming individually more than a sufficient number of officers 
qualified to preside over the i r Appellate Benches, and pointed out 
that the salary proposed for the appointments would not be high 
enough to obtain the services of Barristers of sufficient status and 
experience for the appointments, and that any Barrister so selected 
would be wanting in acquaintance with the people and the language 
of the country The scheme was further considered after Sir R 
Temple had left Bengal, but eventually came to nothing 

The Economic Museum, which was established in Calcutta by Sir 
Economic ^ Campbell, received Sir R Temple’s full support 
UcaT’Departmont -^ ts objects were, the collection, identification, and 
wsod^ndkisStai classification of the economic products of Bengal, 

‘ urvoy both raw materials and manufactures , the Commit- 

tee of Management being further charged with the work of ascertain- 
ing all that was already known regarding such products, and digesting 
and reducing the information into practicable form for circulation 
The Central Committee in Calcutta were to correspond with Local 
Committees m each district A. very large number of specimens of 

all classes of products were collected and scientifically arranged in the 
Museum, the collection of rice alone included more than 800 
samples In 1885-86 the Museum was removed from its old premises 
in Hastings Street, to the buildings adjoining the Imperial Museum 
constructed for the Calcutta International Exhibition of 1883-84 
The Committee was eventually dissolved on the 1st April 1887, after 
making over, under a special Act of that year, to the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum the collections under their charge, which were 
grouped into 4 sections, viz , artware, economic, ethnologic, and 
industrial The Trustees subsequently transferred the charge of the 
economic, ethnologic, and art sections to the Reporter on Economic 
products, under their control 

Similarly Sir R Temple developed his predecessor's scheme 
for the collection of statistics of all kinds, but chiefly those in 
connection with the land and trade, He proposed therefore the 
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formation of a special Statistical Department In the Government 
Secretariat so that the collection and exhibition of the general 
statistics of the province might be undertaken by the Govern 
ment rather than by the Board of Revenue or any other autho- 
rity The Junior Secretary to Government (Mr II J S Cotton) 
was for the time placed in charge of the department A monthlr 
publication named the Indian Fconomist had been for some time 
brought out under the supervision of Mr Knight the Assistant 
Secretary to which was added a supplement, named the Statistical 
Reporter The property in this piper was purchased by Govcmm nt 
and it was dedded to discontinue the Indian Kconomisi as an organ 
of opinion on economic matters but to keep up ^he Statistical Re 
porter as a Government publication to be published monthly and 
contain all the Statistical Information rccclv d by Government. It 
vras about this time that a proposal for an Industrial Surver of 
India, originated br Dr Forbes Wa son came under the con 
sidcration of the Government of Bengal The scheme contemplated 
a complete survey of the production and cmmmptlon of In Jan 
mealth mlth a full description and classification of collected sptrl 
mens of ever) pro luct and of the machin and implements ute I 
It contemplated also the formation of Honorary Committees in each 
district to be assisted br the local officers in collecting specimens 
and iransubmltiing them to a Museum in London. The final result 
of the scheme was to lie the preparation and publication of a I)!c 
j of Commerce for Ind a to be prepared In Imgland to 
illustrate the Museum to lie established there Sir R Temple 
regarded the scheme as harJle practicable He considered 
that the dc bed results could l>c more successfully anJ satis 
factonlr achieved In pro|>cr arrangem'-nts designed and perfeetr I 
In Bengal Itself than In- an organ! ition however of !y uj^nn enl I 
having its head and centre in hnglan 1 He iboti^f t that the In !u« 
trial exj loiutfnn of In 1 a shoul! !►- un leruVeti !r the set ral 
Provincial Goarmmcn s an 1 the a Irmni tration\ it] a of loan 1 * 
to l 1 her aichorut I m that ih* nmijfmnit if such work » d I 
l>cdeat with In derail l y i(«-ciaf departments un 1 <-t iV* I/veal for 
rrorn ftts- In other wi r J< l( i nt! lerol |) j nn Ipat fra uret t ' 
|)r Fcs’-e-t N at m * pn t < x to t< a lmm itra t e ma n wt lj*i the 
Sj-eclal (rvalnce «f l irmntfi an 1 hm ! th pi’<- tf n b jn 
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inquiry as an Industrial Survey resting upon any basis less sure than 
that of Government While expressing his willingness to co-operate 
as far as possible with the scheme proposed he addressed himself 
to the development of the Statistical Department and Economic 
Museum in Bengal The defective character of Agricultural statistics 
in Bihar and North Bengal came prominently to notice in connec- 
tion with an inquiry undertaken under the orders of Government, 
after the famine of 1874, by Mr (now Sir) A P MacDonnell into the 
agricultural condition and food-supply of those provinces, the results 
of which were presented in an elaborate and valuable Report, with a 
view to placing in clear reltef the relations in each district between 
the failure there and the consequent distress, in order that in future 
Government might benefit by this experience in determining the 
provision to be made for meeting distress Sir R Temple was 
anxious to prosecute inquiries in selected areas in certain districts, 
specially m Bihar, to obtain accurate agricultural statistics, but 
financial exigencies did not admit of the proposal being sanctioned 
The want of agricultural statistics had arisen partly from the fact 
that the revenue survey, when carried out, deliberately abandoned 
any idea of displaying any interior details of cultivation and waste, 
or of lands, culturable or unculturable Sir R Temple wrote 
that he could scarcely foresee the time when a cadastral survey of 
Bihar and North Bengal would be made, or when complete agri- 
cultural statistics worthy of the name could be obtained This was 
written in 1876 and what seemed so improbable then was actually 
undertaken in 1891, as will appear hereatter 

For some years the promotion and prospects of the members 
.of the Civil Service in Bengal had been far from 


1 ho Civil Service # 
ill Bengal four 


now districts pro 
posed Natives in 
higher Executive 


posts 


satisfactory In the years 1861, 1862 and 1863, a 
very large recruitment was made, with the result ’that 
the Civil servants of subsequent 5 ears were some- 
what lower in the scale of promotion than men of 


preceding jears and than they might reasonably hate expected to be 
The complaint had been found by inquiry to be true in the N W 
provinces and certain measures of relief were sanctioned, namely — 
the grant to military officers in civil employ of certain pecuniar) 
inducements to retire the grant to civil servants who had not com- 
pleted 21 years’ residence m India, but who had completed 20 } ears’ 
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sendee or more of a pension proportionate lo {he length of tbelr 
actual residence the grant of personal allowances to any Civil 
servants who might be shown to have suffered undulr and citraor 
dinarilj from slowness of promotion the possible formation of 
additional districts in places where the district jurisdictions were 
excessive in size 

Sir R. Temple examined the matter and came to the con 
elusion that the position of the Bengal section of the Service* 
though not so unfavourable as that of the North West still 
afforded valid grounds for alarm He suggested the employment 
of Bengal Civilians in Assam the guarantee of a minimum salary 
to all officers, and permission to senior officers to retire on a 
graduated scale of pensions At the same time Sir R. Temple 
recommended as an administrative improvement and public benefit 
irrespectively of the object of accelerating promotion b the Civil 
Service the formation of some additional districts in Bengal He 
thought the following divtnets to be very large namely the 14 
Parga/tdt Nadia Jcssore Mldnaporc Mrmentfngh and Rangpur and 
proposed the redistribution of their areas He proposed that there 
should be 4 new district' having tbclr headquarters rcspcctlvclr 
at Khulna, Kusbtla, Contai and Jamalpur (in Mvmenslngh) at a total 
cost of a lakk and ten thousand rupees for salaries and establish 
menu besides a lahA of rupees for Imlldings. After some year* 
the district of Khulna was created The admission of native* of 
proved merit and experience to offices previously reversed for the Civil 
Service basing been determined upon. Sir R. Temple discussed the 
subject In a Minute dated jtb June t8,fi which may I*e quoted at 
follows — 

*• The two main branches are of courv the Judicial and die 
1 xetutlve It is not neee \arr to add much to that width ha< w> 
frequently Iwen urged regarding the suitableness and propriety d 
3jH*ointmg names to the higher office* In the Jo licial 1 ranch 
Doubtin' ther arc well qualified for this important kind of wrr#l 
and ill* naturallr It the I ranch wherein th «r cmj lorment In the 
higher capaci In will fr»t 1 -* eiten led In fact *u<b emp! nmeflt 
of them l*as alrra !r been tried In iam- h tuner* with a go*! if-grc* 
tf »actf 

Hut Uliosns tV ntvs arc U l< dc I for fn lasllv pmrg t» 
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the natives a larger share than heretofore in the higher posts of the 
administration of their native country, for placing them more and 
more in positions of trust and responsibility, for elevating and 
strengthening their character, mentally and morall), I desire to point 
out the expediency — nay even the necessity — of appointing them to 
some of the higher offices in the executive branch The moral 
effect upon the natives of the higher kinds of executive employ 
would be greater even than that of the higher kinds of judicial 
employ. 

“ When recommendations are made for restricting the measure 
to the judicial branch, there seems to be some idea underlying this 
view, to the effect that the judicial branch chiefly demands those 
intellectual qualities in which natives excel, whereas the executive 
branch demands qualities other than intellectual, such as eflergy, 
decision, self-reliance, power of combination and organisation, of 
managing men, and so on, and also physical activity, qualities which 
are deemed to be as yet imperfectly developed in natives Therefore 
it seems to be thought preferable to refrain from placing natives m 
the higher class of executive posts, which, according to this view, 
had better be reserved for the present exclusively for Europeans 

“ Bpt, if this De the «ise, it is a cogent reason for beginning to 
appoint natives to the higher offices in the executive branch For 
certainly these qualities, other than intellectual, are of the utmost 
consequence to the well-being and progress of a nation If our rule, 
having been firmly consolidated, is to be made to guide the natives 
on and on towards their highest good, these are the very qualities 
that should be specially cultivated And one notable way of culti- 
vating them is to employ meritorious naUves m those higher exe- 
cutive capacities which will stimulate energy, enforce activity, 
strengthen the will, brace the sense of. responsibility, and educe 
those moral forces which are summed up m the expression “ man- 
hood ” If in due course of time we do not succeed in calling forth 
these qualities m the natives, there must be doubt whether our rule 
succeeds morally and socially, however successful it maj be mate- 
rial!} and politically And if it be the fact that such qualities need 
further development in the natives, then in the discharge of the 
responsibilitj which we have assumed towards the people we sureh 
ought to do all that in us lies to supply the dcficienc} If we do 
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not attempt to do this, we shall be allowipg a manifest Imperfection 
to exist In our arrangements for the practical training of the people. 
The employment of the natives Ir the higher civil capacities Is a 
potent Instrument In such training And of the tiro part* of such 
employment, namely the executive and the judicial the executive 
Is, for this purpose the better 

If It be said that natives- ought not to be appointed to a higher 
class of civil posts when It is doubtful whether they will succeed 
I should rejoin that If no such trial Is made then certainly the 
natives never will or can become fit that the question cannot be 
brought to a satisfactory Issue until a trial Is made that It Ij bid 
Just to the natives to give the** 1 a chance that their unfitness ought 
not to be assumed until they have been tried and found wanting ; 
and flat all the reasons which justify the general measure under 
consideration dictate that It should be applied to the executive as 
well as to the judicial branch 

The higher judicial posts lo which natives should be appointed 
are judgeships, and I have elsewhere explained the manner In which 
this could be best arranged The question remains os to what are 
the higher executive posts to whfch natives could l*c appointed ? 
These are none other than Magistrate C electorships or the charges 
of districts. In our srstem the office of Magistrate-Collector or 
District-Officer Is the unit of responsibility It is the cardinal office 
which Is deemed to test a man i fitness for Independent command 
and to call forth all those qualities which have just l>cen described 
Alreadr natives fill many executive posts short of tfie charge of a tils 
trict with CTcdlt and advantage ; butthey bavenerer )et been appoint 
cd to the cliarge of districts. It appears to me that If the measure 
now ordered is 10 hare a full trial tome selected nithf< ought tol*“ 
aj pointc 1 to district charges that is to be Magistrate Collectors or 
District Officers, In no other war will their teat worth 1* so *tlf 
tested as In this and no other Kind of aj jointmetit soul I he so tffi-c 
ti t as tl fs for carrjlng nut the policy row ihtcrmined upon. 

M In the Cm In .ance It would be expedient to ehrvre wmi' t f the 
smaller an J « ier di met* of which tlwrc are some few In »h «|v 
since* In which t * aj-f ^nt carnet to be Magi trate Cob ctors \n I 
It it to Iw liom In mm 1 that In a district to chosen |1 «* mbord stir 
office*, generally fillet! by Koropcani In od ertl strict* nmt W f Jed 
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by natives, such offices as those of the Joint-Magistrate, the Assis- 
tant, the District Superintendent of Police, the Civil Surgeon Herein 
there will be no difficulty, as qualified natives are a\ailable for all 
these offices 

“ This Minute refers only to thg principle of the matter I do not 
advocate any extensive employment of natives either as Judges or as 
Magistrate-Collectors It would suffice at first to appoint one or two 
in each branch The further extension of the system would depend 
on the success of the trial, and on the arrangements connected with 
the constitution of the Covenanted Service,' which should he 
separately considered ” 

These suggestions were not acted upon by the Government of 
India, but conduced to the general settlement of the question in 
1879 

In 1876 the Bengal vernacular newspapers teemed with references 
•The Fniipi to “ the Fuller case,” the case of an assault on a 
case ’ native servant resulting in his death, which had occur- 

red in Upper India — and it has not been forgotten to this day It 
came before Lord Lytton soon after his arrival in India, and he 
caused the following letter to be addressed from the Government of 

v 

India to the North Westefn Provinces Government Though the 
occurrence took place elsewhere, the order of Government greatlv 
affected Bengal, and may w r ell be quoted here 

“ The facts of the case are as follows One Sunday morning, Mr 
Fuller, an English Pleader at Agra, was about to drive to Church with his 
family When the carnage was brought to the door, the syce failed to be 
in attendance, but made his appearance when sent for For this cause 
Mr Fuller struck the syce with his open hand on the head and face and 
pulled him by the hair, so as to cause him to fall down Mr Fuller and 
his family drove on to Church , the syce got up, w r ent into an adjoining 
compound, and there died almost immediately 

“The Joint Magistrate of Agra, before wdtom Mr Fuller was placed 
»to take his trial, framed the indictment under section 323 of the Indian 
Penal Code for “ causing hurt to one Katw’aroo, his syce and it appear- 
ed from the evidence of the Medical Officer who had conducted the post 
mortem examination that the man had died from rupture of the spleen, 
which very slight violence, either from a blow or a fall, would be sufficient 
to cause, in consequence of the morbid enlargement of that organ The 
evidence in the case’docs not show an> other assiult , at least the Joint 
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Magistrate disbelieved (apparently on good grounds) all that portion of 
the evidence which referred to any other assault. The Joint Magistrate 
found Mr Fuller guilty of “ voluntarily canting what distinctly amounts 
to hart, and sentenced him to pay a fine of Rs jo^ or In default to undo- 
go 15 days simple imprisonment 5 directing the amount of the fine to be 
made over to the widow of the deceased. At the request of the Local 
Government the High Court expressed an opinion on the case, which 
was to the effect thnt the sentence, though perhaps lighter than the High 
Court would have been disposed to inflict under the circumstances, was 
not specully open to objection 

“The Governor General in Council cannot but regret that the High 
Court should base considered that its duties and responsibilities in this 
matter were adequately fulfilled b) the expression of such an opinion. 
He also regrets that the Local (Government should haft made no inquiry 
nntil directed to do so by the C ovemrnent of India, into the circumstances 
of a case so injurious to the honour of British rule, and so damaging to 
the reputation of British fasticc in this country 

u The Goremor-Genera] in Cornell cannot doubt that the death of 
Katwaroo was the 4 direct result of the violence used towards him by Mr 
Fuller He observes that the High Court assumes the connection Ut 
ween the two events as being clear \eton reading Mr Leeds judg 
ment be does not find that that gentleman ervr considered the effect or 
esen the existence of this connection. Mr Teeds did, indeed, consider 
whether Mr Fuller ought not to be subjected to a more serious charge 
but only because there was esidence gnenof further violence used by bins, 
which eridence Mr Leeds rejected, on grounds whkh are here assumed 
to have been sufficient He setros howerer to hare slewed an assault 
resulting in the death of the injured man in just the same light ai if it 
had been attended by no such result 

“The class of mttcondact out of which this crime ha 1 amen is 
believed to be dying out but the Governor ( eneral in Council wotdJ 
take this opportunity of expressing hit abhorrence of the practice in 
stances of which occastonilly come to li fc ht, of Furopeaa masters treat eg 
their name servants m a manner ra which they woo! ! not trr \\ men ^ 
tbeir own race This pract ce is all the more cowardly be»-auie those 
who are feast able to fetal ate injury or insalr hive the strongest cUb« 
upon the f nfiearance aoj proteet on of their rmp jyrrv Up bs»l •*** 
it from every point rf view tt »» flu !e wuev l y the firt, known to a*1 
rri Jent* in I ml a, that As sties are object to Interna! si seise wf 
often reo *ers fat at to I f even a 1 ght e»! mat «h*L Thv trovert*"* 
General in Council e -nsufrrs tfat the h»’ t *f resort n* to U-> * ** 
every tr t eg pmttwat^ *h«i lies fed by adeq-nt* hJ peiube*. 
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and that those who indulge it should reflect that they may be put in 
jeopardy for a serious crime 

“ The Governor-General m Council cannot say whether Mr Fuller 
would have been convicted of a more serious offence, such as that of 
causing grievous hurt, or that of culpable homicide, had he been charged 
with it But this lie can say with confidence that in consequence of 
Mr Fuller’s illegal violence his servant died, and that it was the 
plain dutf of the Magistrate to have sent Mi Fuller to trial for 
the more serious offence , a course which would not have prevent- 
ed him from being punished (indeed he could thus have been more 
adequately punished)' for the lesser offence, if . that alone had been 
proved 

“ But besides his error of judgment m trying this case himself, the 
Governor-General in Council thinks that Mr Leeds has evinced 
a most inadequate sense of the magnitude of the offence of which 
Mr Fuller was found guilty The offence w'as that of “voluntarily 
causing hurt” That is an offence which varies infinitely in degree, 
from one which is little more than nominal to one which is so 
great that the Penal Code assigns to it the heavy punishment of 
imprisonment for a year and a fine of Rs 1,000 The amount of hurt 
and the amount of provocation are matenal elements in determining the 
sentence for such an offence In Mr Fuller’s case, while the provoca- 
tion was exceedingly small, the hurt w r as death For this, Mr Leeds, 
W'hile saying that he intends to inflict a punishment something more than 
nominal, inflicts only a fine of Rs 30 The Governor-General in Council 
considers that, with reference either to the public interests, or to the 
compensation due to Katw r aioo’s family fiom a person in Mr Fuller’s 
position (and it does not appear from the papers that Mr Fuller has 
made any other compensation), such a sentence is wholly insufficient 
He considers that Mr Leeds has treated the offence as a merely nominal 
one, and has inflicted a merely nominal punishment , and that- to treat 
such offences with practical impunity, is a very bad example and likely 
rather to encourage than repress them 

“ For these reasons, the Governor-General m Council views Mr 
Leeds’ conduct in this case with grave dissatisfaction He should be so 
informed, and should be severely repnmanded for his great want of 
judgment and judicial capacity In the opinion of the Governor-General 
in Council, Mr Leeds should not be entrusted, e\en temporarily, with 
the independent charge of a District, until he has given proof of better 
judgment and a more correct appreciation of the duties and responsibi- 
lities of Magisterial officers for at least a jear ” 

In 1876 also, there was much excitement in a station in Bengal 
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with respect to the action of the Magistrate In certain municipal affair* 
Btow1 ^ a and specially In the institution of criminal proceed 
ings against a Municipal Commissioner Govern 
raent took what they considered adequate notice of the Magistrate* 
conduct but the Votive Press became violently agitated on the 
subject and the British Indian Aisodation addressed Government, 
asking that further notice might be taken of the master The 
Association expressed an opinion that the Magistrate s misconduct 
Itad been imperfecth understood bv Government and Insufficieotlr 
visited and they went on tosav that there had bpen a grave failure nf 
justice and a derogation from the high principles of our ordiuarr 
administratioa Sir R- Temple reviewed the situation In a Minute 
which embodies prindpies of consfdcnbte interest — u I must 
at the outset express rm surprise tiiat the Association should 
liave been betraved into language so unmeasured and so uncalled for 
There lias been no failure of justice whatever On the contran much 
care lias been taken to mete out justice to both of the parties con 
ccmcd and to set such an example as shall ensure a moderate and 
cautious exerdse bv District Officers of the large and varied powers 
entrusted to them On the other hand lie Government has had to 
avoid even the semblance of sacrificing its officers to n certain sort of 
clamorous agitation which happens to have arisen in this case 

“ Mr — *— was severely censured by the Government of Bengal— 

istlv for marked dbcourtcsv towards Ilahu In ordering biro to 

leave the Committee room on the occasion of tr meeting of the 
Municipal Comml doner* andiy for liavlng Issued a warrant for 
lib arrest and for bringing him to trial on certain cliargc* which 
were not suj jvorted by evidence and jrdly, for haring passed order* 
directing the nalni to *ec that die latrines were guarded which order 
wtre so worded as to cause offence w 

*• On a careful review then, of all ih rircutn antes of th<* case 
I con i fered that th«* displeasure « f the i mernment ul I !«■ »u r 

ci nth marke 1 lv depriving Mr ■ of his i|u n r an I thud* 

want of ju l/ment an I | rop«*r di action whl h > 1 1 l*en tf X] 

Mr -under *omewIu cuepM nal an! d fcult tifeum -incr d! 

no< call f v x X ratier | un? *uncn« 1? purri i mer ! In" iir i It h t 
l*e ed ef\Td moreover w»* l » r*» mean* a I fX t tn e f r Mr ~ 
wswrll 1 ire rruu 's! M aetrgajj t unt I LI n«t arri rd t / 1* 
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confirmed, ami In his reduction lie Ins forfeited an acting allowance 
of Re .jco/ f>tr vitt.xn , or about one third of hm total salary 'Die 
charge of the district was gnen to him as a reward for sen ice in the 
famine d he loss of it entails a lowering of position considerably 
detrimental to the prospects of a rising officer and cannot hut he 
felt In a junior end scream, not onh as a severe punishment, but 
as a hca\\ blow The British Indian \ssouation seem to regard the 
punishment as light or nominal, to represent that he was mereh 
transferred from — to headquarter- that he was mereh deprned of 
an aj)pointmem which he could not under am circumstances ha\e 
long ret lined, and so forth Ml this is pure misapprehension On 
being summarih removed from his Collcclorship, he was ordered 
to Calcutta until his seruces could be made use of lie was shorth 

afterwards posted to — an undesirable district In this part of 

their representation, the Association show themselves to be lll- 
informed or misinformed to a degree which is very unsatisfactory 
“ The statement made by the British Indian Association, that the 
insufficient notice taken by the Go\ eminent of conduct was tanta- 
mount to a failure of justice is apparently based on the assumption 

that Mr had no warrant whatever for his proceedings In fact, 

however, the Babu was by no means blameless, and fully deserved to 
be visited by some notice from the Magistrate, though, of course, that 
notice ought to have been taken in a proper and legal manner The 
real case, in my judgment, as regards the Babu was this He had, 
as a Municipal Commissioner, opposed strenuously certain measures 
regarding public latrines This opposition on his part was quite 
legitimate, and he had a right to make it if so minded But while 
doing this he must have seen an excitement growing among the 
townspeople which ended in acts of incendiarism He may not have 
at all intended that - such consequences should follow , he may have 
regretted their existence But he must have known the necessity of 
preserving a temperate demeanour Nevertheless, after a final and 
conclusive meeting of the Municipal Commissioners, he allowed 
himself to be drawn into a conversation with an excited crowd out- 
side the Municipal building, after which the people proceeded to acts 

of violence The Magistrate, Mr ■, was bound to investigate this 

on hearing of it , but, instead of making such investigation first and 
taking evidence on oath, he at once arrested the Babu on a criminal 
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charge of using language to the crowd calculated to exdtc them to 
violence. The charge broke down became it was impossible to 
prove what exact words the Bobu had used But that the Babu had 
behared very injudiciously there can be no doubt and if be had 
trouble and anxiety in defending himself from the public charges, 
these were consequences which he had brought upon himself br hli 
own conduct. 

Mr — — ■ fault was In this wise He liad cogent reasons for 
instituting inquiry the Babu did deserve to be placed seriously on 
hil defence but he gravely erred in arrestiog under critical circum 
stances a Municipal Commissioner on a criminal charge without 
haring an) rrom or recorded Information The Magistrate lad 
indeed power by law to order the arrest but he -made a very Injudi 
dcras use of the power The consequence was that he placed him 
self in the wrong while afford fng however erroneously a semblance 
of right to the other side The trouble occasioned bv the opposition 
— the Munidpal opposition— which he had received appears to have 
irritated his mind and disturbed hu* judgment rendering him too 
hast) to prosecute But essential iv he acted in good faJth indeed 
there is no conceivable motire for his acting otherwise 

And as regard-* the orders to the Babu to guard the latrine* 
however injudictouslr they may liave been worded still it is to be 
remembered that the latrines were the j>olnl in danger some ha ! 
been fired and burnt and some hid been threatened When there 
fore *pecta! constables were enrolled (of which the Balnj was one) 

It was natural and neecssarv for the Magistrate to order them m 
guard those quarter* where the b.rine were situated though It wa« 
also desirable that the orders should l< mj wonlcd a\ to avWJ 
cau Ing offence tmneces anlv 

Sir K Temple wai proceeding In Nmlliali on an ordinal* 
tour when he hear l of the divj f»*r wlikh^-hsl 
ui htpi*eneil in the highly cultivate l ami lldclli in 

Ji* 4 ' Hal Med i bn Is at the tnwi li 1 1 th M**gna in r *° 

at the groups t f ''in hj lb b ami Jtskhm M d-ar 
pur and nn both th laois of that ptrti r Ifrfromptt si ^ 
the polo » wh re It urem d | fuM 1 t I* i l) «* w t \ ret* r i 
norm root lave t^yo fcl- II in j*-cr I a ni , nl<o of % Us r* oo 

the bbnliaal the banks o'tJ it cr an 1 1* I it rex-y * 
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in each house asccriaincd in his own presence on the spot In esti- 
mating the mortality, lie was assisted by Air Bc\erley, late Inspector- 
General of Registration an officer of known statistical abiht} The 
estimate was prepared with all possible care The conclusion arrived 
at was that, m an area of some 3000 square miles, out of 1,062,000 
persons suddenh thrown into danger, 215,000 must ha\e perished 
“ This of course is onh an estimate , the exact number cannot be 
known jet awhile, perhaps ne\cr will be known We found m some 
ullages 30 per cent of the inhabitants lost in others 50 per cent, in 
some e\en 70 per cent The total seems \er; high , I carnestlj hope 
that it ma\ be found to exceed the truth, and that the facts maj not 
pro\e to be quite so dreadful Still such is the estimate at present. 
At the least there must lu\c been a most^shocking loss of human 
life And e\cn the urgencj of our dutj towards the surviving cannot 
drive from our minds the sorrow for so great a multitude of dead” 

Sir R Temple described the occurrence and his visit to the 
locality m picturesque Alinutes, from which the following passages 
may be extracted — 

“ There was a severe ejelone in the Bay of Bengal on the night 
of the 31st October 1876 But it was not the wind which proved so 
destructive, though that was terrible enough It w’as the storm wave, 
sweeping along to a height from 10 to 20 feet, according to different 
localities , in some places, w'here it met with any resistance, mounting 
even higher than that 

In the evening the weather was somewhat wind} and hazy, and 
had been unusually hot, but the people retired to rest apprehending 
nothing Before 1 1 o’clock the wind suddenly freshened, and 
about midnight there arose a cry of “ the water is on us,” and a 
great wave several feet high burst over the country It was followed 
by another wave, and again by a third, *all 3 waves rushing rapidly 
onwards, the air and wind being chilly cold The people were 
thus caught up before they had* time even to climb on to their 
roofs, and were lifted to the surface of the surging flood, together 
with the beams and thatches of their cottages But the homesteads 
are surrounded by trees —palms, bamboos and a large thorny species 
The people were then borne by the water on to the .tops and 
branches of these trees Those who were thus stopped were saved, 
those who were not must have been swept away and were lost 
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The bodies of the lost were carried to considerable distances 
where they could not be identified The corpses began to puln/y 
before the water cleared off the ground so they were left unboned 
in numbers all over the countrj A\ ealher tossed sea men In tbc 
Bay of Bengal saw many corpses floated out from land with the 
waves Corpses were flung on to the sea shore at Chittagong and 
Iivnjg persons were borne thither across an arm of the sea, clinging 
to the roofs or beams of their own houses as If upon rafts. 

Most of the local native officials were drowned — Deputy 
Magistrates Police Inspector*, Native Civil Judges, Notaries and 
others There were few resident landlords and few land-agents on 
the spot. The villagers mostly consisted of cultivators with vanou 
kinds and degrees of tenures and of sub proprietors— a substantial 
seomanry In fact — and thev were the richest peasantry In all 
Bengal 

The loss of cattle cows and bullock* was utterly disastrous 
Some part of the large lterd> of buffaloes was saved lhe*-e animals 
being excellent swimmer*- 

\\ ben the storm hurst there was an abundant rice crop ripening 
for the bancM — the well known deltaic rice crop which 1 much 
berond the need* of local consumption and affords quantities 
(measured by thousand of tons anmnllv) for cxjKirtatlon to dluant 
districts \ |«art was lost that in which the f lant Ind not advanced 
l>cyond tbc stage of flowering and a part wav saved that tn »khh 
the praJn had formed or begun to form Tint which Is *>aved l« now 
atnpl) sufficient for the |k>j uhtlon now on the land 

Since the first few hours of Inevitable destruction not a life 
far as we can learn bad !<ecn Io>t from am j rcscntil Ic cm c luf 
has anr one Ixrn In extreme danger Those who |wri bed In il at 
fatal instant of time jass^l tuddnds 1 He) on I all l>ui |ho*>e*h» 
t!>en c*caj>cd are till *u tame I t r arc sustaining tlcrmcbc u' 1 ’ 
cicntlr well The dl a ter l Ig tl ou li It he h\ )et lu; jwn I In if r 
mbls of jlentrandof rural wealth \II ar lun ! tin* fat fan I *i to! 
area ihrrc are cxcell nt ert i * an 1 a! m hnt it rt. If ■- 1 if S'- 1 w 
it !o acted with tf e utm > t cn--T r a In ptsi t mpr rm n ir I » P 
most di'ttc <1 In fc-e ab is! l n i la! i I r wfn h fa J 1-* o 
> add cob broken uj Iw the tnlser af u / if da r an I in rr 1 
|ng|mbb confileoce Tl >w wbo base I u (f ajrUu'tufil *r» S 
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have still some left and doubtless possess considerable credit Soon, 
therefore, will boats come pouring in b} thcr numerous channels and 
creeks, from districts teeming with water-carriage, soon wall fresh 
cattle be swum or ferried across the mers from the o\cr-stocked 
districts of Eastern Bengal , soon will the gram bazars be reopened, 
and the rustic marts be filled with the surplus produce of neighbour- 
ing tracts 

Fortunately cholera, although it has been sporadic all o\cr 
Backergungc, did not break out in this district wath o\erw helming 
se\erit) 

The abo\e remarks refer more parlicularl} to Noakhah proper, to 
Halia, and to the Backergungc district, but not so much to the San- 
dip group of islands belonging to Noakhah The inhabitants there, 
instead of being scattered in little hamlets, arc towards the centre «. 
collected mto large villages well protected b} trees and (what was 
\er) important), having large tanks with high banks round them. 
Consequent!} although towards the shores of the islands the people 
were swept off exactly in the manner I ha\e described, yet tow-ards 
the middle the} for the most part escaped, as the wave v r as not rela- 
tivel} quite so high, and the trees w'ere more efiicienti} protective, 
ajjparentl} checking the rapidit} of the wave and allowing the poor 
people a few r minutes of time, during which they crowded on to the 
banks of the tanks, and so kept their heads above w r aler On the 
outer villages towards the shores the mortality w r as quite as sad as 
an} thing that has been reported In the inland villages it w-as for- 
tunately less 

On the other hand, the storm w r aves here came from the- south, 
that is from seaw r ards, and receding left the tanks and other drink- 
ing w'ater brackish (instead of being fresh, as was happily the case in 
Iiatia and in Backergunge), and caused the stagnant water, remaining 
after the wave had passed, to be foetid Thus cholera set m soon 
after the first disaster A little later there came a storm 
of wind and ram (the ghost, as it is called, of the cyclone), 
suddenly lowering the temperature of the atmosphere and sorely 
chilling the houseless people This fresh misfortune aggravated the 
choleraic plague, and left the people in a state of deep depression 
Tt seemed as if the survivofs of the cyclone wave would slowly perish 
by pestilence Every arrangement which forethought could suggest 
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has however been carried oat by the local authorities Native medical 
officers with medicines have been stationed at appropriate places 
additional Native Doctors and Assistant Surgeons have been des 
patched from Calcutta, the Sanitan Commissioner waj deputed to 
the spot still notwithstanding all these exertions, the mortality from 
cholera has been very great, and In some places vras expected to 
exceed the mortality from inundation, 

u It may be asked whether any protective means against such 
calamities in future can be devised — onr embankments or the like 
This question will be duty considered but at present I know not 
how to devise such safeguard nor have I seen anyone who can 
s aggest anything The area to be protected would be too great 
to bp encompassed with protective works. If embankments became 
breached in such a storm ther would afterwards do more harm than 
good for they would prevent or retard the running-off and the 
subsidence of the waters Perhaps the people might build perches 
for themselves on platforms and the like but the trees which invar! 
ably surround the homesteads serve this purpose admirably* and l( l« 
to them that the survivors mainly owe their escape Another means 
of protection would be the construction of a large mound some yo 
feet high in the midst of each village to which the people might 
fly on emergency Bur this could tiardlr be managed unless the 
scattered hamlets should be much more concentrated into village* 
than at present ami it would involve a consldcrab'e change in the 
moJc of liabitatton a change in which the jieople would prolol N 
not acquiesce The} *11/ I fear he found unwilling to undertake 
troublesome and expensive precautions seeing that tl»cie ditaucts 
though not unfrequent somewhere or other In a less *cv ere form da 
not visit the tame localur in such inten itr uve at long intervals of 
lime Without pecifrlng the exact date when the Li\t event of »o h 
gravitr befell the delta of the Mcjjtu— < one cate of lid kind 
happcneJ in i8jj — merit |»eopIc say that there la Iwcn nocking 
like the recent ci.ai.Jrim »mcc the mldJle of the b t ceruurv 
l officer wj drpuirJ to In j dre an J rej >n an J the 

inv ruction* were I sue 1 bv G jrernraeot t >r th'- rrl ef of lb sof^r 
log pojnsU ioa. Tbe (jj ea letr raj S I ihr » igb the Nev/etifr U 
Sate that »hc wat tl*rf ’/ cAactmc I a the aj 'till a; I >it td Ur la 
InJ a. 
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Subsequent inquiries showed that the actual loss of life by drown- 
ing was fortunatch not so great as at first estimated The total 
number who perished on that disastrous night, so far as the oflicers 
of Go\ernmcnt could ascertain, was 98,945, of whom 2,901 belonged 
to the district of Chittagong, 43,544 to Noahhah and 52,500 to 
Backcrgunge The terrible outbreak of cholera which followed did 
not disappear till the end of Januan 1877 'I he deaths from cholera 
were known to ha\e reached the number of 37,662, and the actual 
mortality was probablv e\cn greater The total loss of life, directly 
and indirectly attributable to the c) clone, must ^iave amounted to 
nearlv 150000 souls The authorities exerted themselves to the 
utmost to alleviate distress and to combat sickness Charitable 
relief was afforded where required, advances of money were given 
to the distressed 7 atyats the payment of the Government revenue on 
some estates was suspended, and large additions were made to the 
local medical staff It was satisfactorv to find that, notwithstanding 
the appalling destruction of life aud proper!} and the serious injury 
done to the crops on the ground, the affected localities showed no 
signs of permanent impoverishment The people soon returned 
to their accustomed avocations, trade and commerce resumed their 
activity, and the resources of the districts proved sufficient not only 
to supply the w ants of their own population, but to export food in 
large quantities to meet the demands of Madras 

The above pages will have shown that, when the Bengal-Bihar 

famine of 1874 terminated, a number of important 

Miscellaneous 

administrative matters of which some account has 
been given came before Sir R. Temple Matters of less impor- 
tance, to which also he devoted his personal attention, were 
numerous, such as, the appointment of a Health Officer for the Port 
of Calcutta, the establishment of a floating hospital, a navigation 
canal between Calcutta and Eastern Bengal, the establishment of a 
vernacular Medical School at Patna, ghalwali tenures in Bankura, 
the establishment of authorized lodging houses (or hostels) for 
students at Government Colleges and Higher English Schools, an 
asylum m Calcutta for natives afflicted with incurable diseases, 
scholarships for girls, codification of the Land Revenue law of 
Bengal, revision of the Bengal Jail Code, Street tramways for Calcutta 
to be established by private enterprise, &c &c With a view to 
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encourage physical exercise and man tines* In Bengal youthj, he 
held a gymnastic tournament (one of the first meetings of the kind In 
the province) at Belvedere on the 7th Januan 1875 the cqp|xUHonj 
being limited to Government Institutions 

Some of the projects to which I have alluded were earned out, some 
made no further advance others contained the germi for future de 
velopment. The years 1875 76 were characterised br the persona! 
energy and activity both physical and mental of Sir R. Temple Being 
devoted to riding he made a point of seeing everything with bis own 
eyes and discussing all questions on the spot with the best local 
information available He rarely omitted to take bis ride morning or 
evening whether in the plains or in the hills and encouraged other* 
to maintain their health and consequent efficiency for the public 
service It was on one of these morning rides that he nearly 1 <W 
his life as he has himself described — I narrowly escaped an 
accident which exemplified tlie risks attending all horsemen on 
Himalayan bridle roads Gose to Darjeeling I was riding qulcklv 
round a sharp corner on an \u»tralian marc Meeting an officer 
I look mv right hand off the rein to return his salute At that 
moment my mare got her hind feet over the precipitous bide of the 
roadwav I Instantly slipped off to relieve her of weight and tried 
to bold her up Inrt In vain ^he tore herself away from me an I 
fell — In a second or so I heard a era h — she lud come uj*on the loj 
of a great tree that rove up from l>clow I obtained a*sl unce anil 
extricated her from the tree But she reached the shelving rovkv at 
Its lave and swerved before I could catch her Then she went down 
headlong till stopped bv a stump which staked her Uc made a 
sick bed for her on the teep hillside and afforded medical treat 
tnenL Ilut she died not so much from the stakewmmd a fr rm 
the nervous hock Tims he made contldcrable tour In ^ikllm 
comlining health with the Inve Ijaticm rf Important §« li lea! 
question the re ult if which were duty recorded One of tl/if 
tours look him Int » the heart of *hkhlm to the motuuerie* id Ts » l 
Ing I cmlongchl and **angacb^llin- anther t > tl e piw of de 
Oiola, Gfutulla, ^allt an I Jrjlcjs from StUdra into ‘Jil-'t an <1 * 
al mg the Nejol*SllhIm t<ordcr U tl»e .snowline t f Kind Injue? a- 
\rttl ever* l>art of ll-e j rmlncr* »n shbrj In turn tl< t 
(Waters *nd Aril » al*ais l<iv taken if j n tl < In Jut I* J 
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he went In the Rholas from Dhtibri to Gnuhati, and rode thence 

up to Shillong to confer with Colonel R H Keatmge, v c the 

Chief Commissioner We rode the 60 miles down on a sultn day 
• * 

in July , one stout officer had a touch of sunstroke, hut Sir R. 
Temple did not suffer Indeed his actniti was so great, and his 
mo\ements were so constant that they were the subject of general 
comment especial!} in the famine year, 1874 He has himself thus 
reproduced these comments (Storj of mi Life, I 250) “Eurbpean 
socicU at Calcutta seemed disposed to take umbrage at m\ constant 
absence from the capital Perhajis the\ did notyadequately bear in 
mind the permanent need, of sawng life from famine which had 
called and kept me aw a} The feeling was cleverly reflected by 
one of the comic newspapers of the day in Calcutta bj a cartoon 
representing 1m \anous modes of locomotion First I was seated 
in the observation car of a rail w at tram, looking out of window' 
in all four quarters Then I was riding on a mule, winding my way 
through packloads and transit-carts — next on an elephant, looking 
quite cross at the slowness of the pace Anon I w r as standing on 
the deck of m) State barge, going at full speed with the river’s 
current, then in a little launch pushing up into creeks and stream- 
lets Lastly I was galloping on horseback up to the great gateway 
of Belvedere Park, my own Government House, over which was a 


large board attached, with the words “ Belvedere to let ” All this 
must have been meant for satire, but, perhaps unintentionally, the 
satirist was conveying the highest forms of compliment, and my 
hope was that I deserved it When however, I had settled down for 
a w'hile at the capital, a cartoon of another sortycame out, amidst a 
senes of pictures then appearing of public men I was in Court 
dress standing before a mirror, evidently in some reverie relating to 
Indian promotion This time the caricaturist missed his aim, for 
my ambition, such as it was, lay far away from India ” 

^By the Act of Parliament, 39 and 40 Vic Cap 10 ( u to enable 


Assumption of 
the Imperial tltlo 
by Her Majesty 
the Queen 


Her Most Gracious Majesty to make an addition 
to the Royal Style and Titles appertaining to the 
Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom and its 


Dependencies ”), and by the Proclamation dated the 28th April 1876, 


Her Majesty assumed the additional title of “ Empress of India ’ 


Lord Lvtton, by a Proclamation dated the 1 8th August announced 
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his Intention to hold at Delhi on the ist day of January 1877 an 
Imperial Assemblage for the purpose of proclaiming to the Queen 1 
subjects throughout Jndig the gracious sentiments which hare 
induced Her Majesty to male to Her Sovereign Stvle and Title* an 
addition speciall^intendcd to mark Her Majesty s interest fn this 
great Dependency of Her Crown and Her Royal confidence In the 
lovalty and affection of the Princes and Peoples of India. The 
Delhf Assemblage was attended by Sir R. Temple ns Lieutenant 
Governor accompanied by a number of ladies and gentlemen and 
leading native gentlemen of BcngaL The assumption of the Imperial 
title was celebrated throughout Hcngal on the ist January 1877 In' 
durbars held at the head-quarters of each of the Divisional Commis- 
sioners In Calcutta a durbar was held b> the Commissioner of 
the Presidency Division for Calcutta and the 24 Parganar \t the 
head-quarter* of even other district a darbar wai held by the chkf 
civil authority The ceremonies which were observed at the durbars 
consisted of the reading of the Vet of Parliament aulhorWng an 
addition to the Titles of Her Majestv and of the Royal Proclamation 
In Knglish and the vernacular the delivery of an address hr the 
presiding officer the distribution of certificates of honour to those 
gentlemen who had distlnguiihcd themselves by assisting in the 
administration of the district or who had otherwise rendered pood 
service to Corcmment and in jitose di trices where troops were 
stationed they were paraded and fired salutes and a ftw d<jcu The 
darbars were in most cases followed hr fire worts Illuminations 
and other public rejoicing and bv the distribution of alms to the 
poor The sum of Rs 40 000 granted liy the f overnment In *1 1 
of lltc public rejoicings on this occari >n was iJutril tiled »tnoo 
Calcutta and a few of the chief town* an I was largely supplement"* I 
by contributions from private Indlvi luals in o*her districts. Vt *om 
stations subscriptions were collected with a vi»-w to pimmcmnn r 
the ocea ion in some perman nt furtrf l n h*r the or I n rf *’ r 
( oremment of In ha j convkte f j ri« men in Itenrri * rv 
relea^-d m the l Jan rtrj an I j mill rcml ms 1 f th" r « ptenfri 
werr gran nl to t mw ^nts f nr d hr r wrre 4f*o re'-m'd 
from the cMI jid on tl ** im' ihr the < os rnmmt till r tijw'"* 
Itself lie reij^Ttvi' tut of j atln- it tltlmt f f *11 !i d 1 
dr* lined amour ng fn aff 1* I J )*; \ < r«ifn r r** ** rf 
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convicts undergoing sentences of transportation at Port Blair and 
other penal settlements were released In all districts there was a 
\erj commendable displa\ of lojalt) on the occasion of the procla- 
mation of the Queen’s new Title, and the gracious sentimentsexpressed 
towards the people of India In Her Majesty w ere well received and 
appreciated 

When Sir R Temple attended the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi 

he was, nt the time, Go\crnor-designate of Bomba)' 

Deputation to ° 1 

Vndnxnnd The threatened famine in the Madras and Bombat 

Ilomlnv tamhie 

Presidencies was causing great alarm to the Go\- 
emment of India, especially with reference to the famine administra- 
tion and the great expenditure in Madras under the Duke of 
Buckingham’s.Goternment JSir R Temple was accordingly deputed 
to those protmees b) the Vicero} (Lord luton) In the following 
Notification, issued at Delhi on the 5th Januarv — 

“ His Excellency the Go\ernor-General-in-Council, having had 
the advantage of personal conference with the Governors of Madras 
and Bombay regarding the condition of parts of their respectne 
Presidencies which are at present afflicted b) scarcity, deems it expe- 
dient that a high officer fully acquainted with the views of the 
Government of India should visit those Presidencies for the purpose 
of inspecting the distressed districts and communicating personally 
w r ith the two Governments regarding the measures wdnch are being 
carried out, and which will have to be carried out, for the relief of 
distress, and of offering for their consideration any suggestions he 
may deem suitable His Excellency in Council has accordingly 
resolved to depute the Hon’ble Sir Richard Temple, Bart, 
x c s 1 , Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, on a special mission for 
the above purpose Sir Richard Temple will report his proceedings 
from time to tune to the Government of India in this Department ” 

He made over charge of Bengal to the Hon’ble A Eden 
at the Allahabad Raihvay station on 8th January 1877 and 
proceeded to the Deccan Accompanied by Mr (Sir) C E. 
Bernard, c s 1 , as Secretary, myself as Private Secretary, Major S. 
Rivett-Camac, Dr Robert Harvey, Major (Sir) W W S. Bisset, he 
spent the months, from January to the end of April, chiefly in Madras, 
on this famine mission, and on its termination the Government of 
India issued the following Notification, dated the 30th April 1877 — 
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M Tbe Hotfble Sir Richard Temple, Barf k. C. 5. I being nboat to 
assume the office of Governor of Bombay to which he baa been appointed 
by Her Majesty and being ra consequence under the necessity of closing 
the special mission on which he has been employed since the beginning 
of January in the Presidencies of Madras and Bomba) and in the 
territories of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, Hts Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General in Conned desires’ to give public expres- 
sion to the high sense which the Government of India eotdhain of Sir 
Richard Temple s sen ices cm this occasion. 

When in Jonoar) last it was deemed expedient that a high officer 
full) acquainted with the views of the Government of India should suit 
the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay for the purpose of Inspecting 
the districts afflicted with search) and communicating personally with 
the two Governments regarding the measures which were being earned 
out for the relief of distress, the choice of the Government of India at 
once fell upon Sir Richard Temple as the officer whose experience ability 
and energy pointed him out to be special!) qualified for the duly At 
a considerable sacrifice of personal comfort and convenience, Sir Richard 
Temple promptly responded to the cafl made upon him, and has con 
ducted his arduous and delicate mission with signal ability and success. 

The energy and devotion which have enabled him to undergo an 
amount of physical exertion which few could have accomplished are not 
more remarkable than the thoroughness of his inquiries and the Jud K 
meat and tact which have charactenied hts communications with the 
Local C ovemments and their officers. To the Government of India S r 
Richard Temple has rendered invaluable assistance at tins trying juncture 
in enabling it by his clear and lucid reports to appreciate the actual fact* 
of the situation and Ills h xcellency in Council Is persuaded that the 
t ovemment to which he was accredited must recognise the advantage rf 
his practical suggestions for the relief of distress and for promoting * 
judicious economy in the heavy expenditure winch is being necessarily 
incurred. 

“The Governor General in Conned has no doubt that, IM fe and 
health be spared to Mm in the ! igh office which he is about to assume 
Sr K. Temple will ad ! fresh and imj irtant services tu iboie wh*eh I e 
has already rendered to the State durin* his Ion an I ! stingo sh I 
career In entetir,. upon h * n w d it i I carr ri w tb hm the t»* t 
wishes ef the C merriment nflnJ t 

\ CTTntcmj“>fan autl or wr«Xe c f Mm a f dl »i — ■ 

Mr K 1 cmj ' sues ceded ti d *■ IJevUenaP ( nerr 

w hlLecon! at ft I U <d Is rJ N ml * r 4 *! 
u rati el tltn s i l c tfc t. amjl-df * f muvr <G rf 
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or <1 ictnlor, he had been He was in robust health when lie 
to*ok up the duties which his predecessor in ill health had let 
fall His career as an officer had been one of marked success , 
in particular, as Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
he had shown qualities scarcch expected m him, for healing the 
wounds of war In developing and fostering arts of peace I hal 
he had a powerful pen and an extraordinary amount of plnsica! 
en lurance were spoken of as facts known to e\er\ one, and 
he had a knowledge which Sir George Campbell did not possess, 
of what is meant In the phrase ‘ li\e and let lix e,’' together 
with a faculty of infusing a cheerful spirit into other men, while 
earning out his own ideas in cases of dispute 1'he Viceroy 

and Sir George (. ampbell had appeared to clash from the firs'. 
The Vicero\ and Sir R 1 emple agreed from the first, and 
agreed to the end In the relations of Sir R Temple to his 
officers and to Native India, there cannot be a doubt that the change 
from Sir George Campbell was welcomed generally The new 
Lieutenant Go\ernor did tr\ to please A noble project, worthy of 
further reference, to create a Native Science Association had for 
some y-ears hung on the verge of success Sir R Temple 
pushed it over the verge and it succeeded, or at all events lived 
Lven his financial- speeches, opposed as they justly "were jn much, 
unpopular as they were in many points, exhibited a wonderfully' facile 
power in the mastery and arrangement of details That he soon 
forgot the opposition to him is perhaps a proof that he cared merely' 
for performing well the duties of the passing hour, whereas Sir 
George Campbell would have proceeded on some hard and fast line 
of principle which years would not have obliterated When Sir 
Richard left Bengal for Bombay' the Native Press vy'as, as far as I 
saw, all but unanimous m asserting that he had meant to rule justly' 
and w r ell His great qualifications were, good administrative ability, 
cheerful spirits, an interest in other people, and a valuable povv^V of 
forgetting He could be a veritable Lieutenant Governor without state, 
and could maintain his dignity without perpetually insisting upon 
it in his intercourse with men of any rank ’ 

I was so intimately connected with Sir R Temple both by' mar- 
riage and by r office that I must refrain from adding comments of mv 
Own One remark perhaps is permissible, that his Tieutenant- 

44 
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Governorship wax merely one episode of a public career of 49 year* 
and not the climax of hi! terrlee* to the state 

He had been made a Baronet In A u go it 1876 after the Bengal 
. , famine of 1873 74 he succeeded Sir Philip Edmond 

thirtreor *1 

rVKOb *J' Wodchouse r c a o c 5 i as Governor of Bom 
bar on iht Mav 18/7 and was made a G C S I Injanuarr 187S 
s|r K Temple is the onlv lieutenant Coremor of Bengal 
who hn held high office in India after holding tlie 
CVT ' rr IJeutenant-f os-emorahip xubsuntivelr ills ( over 

norvhlp of Bombas docs not fall within the scojie of this work 
The despatch of tire In lian trojps to Malta in 18,8 and the Vfglian 
war u ere events of that period He afforded great a slstancc to 
the ( an blur column partkubrir bs flushing on the rallwas to 
OneiU. His wstue was erected in Bombas bv public suWripdon 
and unseiled bs I-ord Reas srhu expressed a hope that the (Isil 
Venice would in future Ikum manr men eijua! to sir K 
Temple in personal cnergr unfailing Indium and sersatJJJts |/ c 
sudJenls relumed home to bnglmd In March t8Ro in order to 
accept the candidature offered to him hr the ( on crsutlve parts for 
last Worcestershire but was defeated lie vst ax a ( onscrvallse 
in the 1 loti e of ( nmmon for ihc •southern or bre him lljsi (on 
o( W orcc. tersliirc from |6R< to ifirji anil for the Kingston Division 
< f '•urrei from 18 jl 5 He was for scar* a Memlwr for the l. its of 
Ismdon of the lam ion School Board and was elected Vice ( hair 
mm and 1 ininctal Member thereof from Dccemlnrr 18^5 to buster 
iR/» He wa I re i lent of the v^tul SiemcCrnpre at Hu I 
)./■! t • 
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found time for other pursuits He wrote the boohs abo\e mentioned 
lie tra\elled more in Europe, America, Egypt and Palestine than an) 
other Anglo-Indian , and he took a prominent position in addressing 
many scientific and religious Societies and Associations connected 
with India and others, such as — the Ro)a! Geographical Societi, 
the Church Missionar) Society, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Chambers of Commerce, the British Association, {he In- 
stitute of Bankers, the Societ) of Arts, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the United Service Institution, the Scottish Arboricultural 
Societ), &c, &c, and for se\eral years was President of the East 
India Association, and Chairman of the Board of Visitors of the 
Coopers Hill Engineering College He was granted Honoran 
Degrees by the Unnersities of CKford and Cambridge A notice of 
Sir R„ Temple and his career appeared under the heading 
“ Celebrities at home” in the World some years ago, which contained 
the following passage “ Although he has during nearly the whole 
course' of his life been phaced in positions of great authority and 
responsibility, it maj be said that he has enjoyed the rare fortune 
of ne\er making an enem), a fact which is undoubtedly due to his 
unvarying sense of justice and to his kindness of heart 

On the 8th of “February 1 896 he w r as sw-orn as a member of the 
Privy Council, and retired from Parliamentary life 

He married, 1st, in 1849, Charlotte Francis, (who died in 1855) 
d of B. Martindale Esq , of London (by w'hom he had 2 sons and 
one daughter), and, 2nd, in 1871, Mary Augusta, eldest daughter of 
C R Lindsay Esqre , b c s Judge of the Chief Court of the Panjab 
(bj whom he had 2 sons) 



CHAPTER VTJ 

T»r IIonbif hir \<?HI F\ H»\ c r s r 
1877 82 

Arm two I leutenant Governors from other protlnccs the 
appointment reterted to the Lower Bengal branch of the CM 1 Strict 
the officer selected l»cfng one who had for rears been among ft most 
prominent and able members Phe lion ble Ashlet hden tin. 
third son of Rol>ert John Men third I.ord Auckland and Tbshop of 
Jlath and Wells and nephew of George 1 den Karl of \ucUand 
Govemor-f encral of India He was l*om at I fcrtlngfordlum in 
Hertford hire on 13th \ovcml>er 1831 educated first at Might ami 
then at Winchester until 18*9 In which t car lie recclrcd a nomlnatlr n 
to the Indian Chil ‘service He pent 1850 and 1851 at Ifallctlwn* 
l tit did nor pa s out (last of his tcrml until Pccrmlier t8rt He 
reached India on tin 29th Mat 180 arnicas fir t poMed os \ 1 tant 
Matt] irate ( ol lector at Rjjslnlu an I ha I clurge of the Silnhtl Ions 
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Additional Member of the Goxeinor-Generars I egislatixe Council, 
October 1S75 to February 1876 lca\e, February to December 1876 
in fanuarx 1877 Ofiiuatmg Licutenant-Goxerndr of Bengal, con- 
firmed on 1 st Max 1S77 K. C SI in 1878 On bis retirement 
from India he was appointed a Member of the Secretary of Stales 
Council 111 1SS2 

V* hen T ord ] .aw rcnce reached Calcutta in January 1S64, to take 
up the Viceroxultx, the Bhutan Mission under Sir A Eden had started 
In a letter to Sir Charles Wood then Secretary of .State, the Viceroy 
made some remarks on '■ur A I* den which maj be reproduced here 
as showing the reputation he had alrcadv gained “ When I first 
armed in Calcutta there was so much pressing matter that I ga\e no 
heed to the Bhutan Mission \\ hen I saw from Mr Fden s notes 
that he had met with difficulties and impediments I became a little 
anxious but I did not like to recall him 1 here was not sufficient 
information to justify im doing so and Beadon moreover thought 
that it was too late, and that b den had got too far on the road to be 
recalled I therefore did nothing trusting that his savon fane and 
judgment would bring him through It seems to me that it was 

a mistake sending a Mission into the country at all , for there was no 
proper aulhortlx with whom to negotiate But it was a still greater 
ijustakc for Eden to go on, when lie found that. the Rajas were un- 
willing to receixe him Perhaps, how r e\er, I am only wise after the 
e\ent, and I do not wish to condemn b den wdio, bx all accounts, is a 
xery fine fellow ’ 

Before he became Lieulenant-Governoi 'sir A Eden was thus 
. , described in an Indian newspaper bx* an anonx- 

Kkacb ’- mous writer “ The portraits of the Hon’ble 

A Eden in the Anglo-Indian Press convey the idea of an official 
Ghoul of naturally malign proclivities, or oi a bad-tempered 
Indian Machiavel The Natixc papers, 6n the other hand, • 
haxe umformlx held him up as the undaunted champion of 
their rights and claims, their chief protector against ‘ the self-seeking 
of the European adx'enturer ’ The English public has not' on the 
whole, m Bengal at least, cherished towards him Very - friendly 
feelings He has been too frequently in opposition to great interests 
-to be much loved and men wilTascnbe all evil tc^ him who puts 
their craft m danger,- however closely he may folioxv ideas of duly , 


urn 
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falkc or true Fven those who haJ suffered nothing at his hands 
regard him with suspicion as a cleter and prejudiced official whose 
pen drops gall and trhcne tongue cuts shrewdie who came somehow 
to grief in Bhutan and Is therefore presumable the author of even* 
misfortune tlut has befallen the country since Among Ills hrodter 
officers there are many whom his sparkling abilities and«ocul 
geniality have made his friends and It is said no stauncher friend 
than he could any man possess. But hi Inability to overlook an 
inanitv forglec an injure or endure a snob, — his reckless satire and 
lore of pungent antithesis —have made him seem to many a verv 
guerilla the Islitnael as ft were of the Civil Service 
Impiger Iracundus InexoraUlls acer 
Jura negat slbi nata nihil mm arrogat armls 
There i not In the whole Indian C ivil Service one who Jus l»een 
more emphatically a public man regarding whom more facts are 
known or more lies told or who has been the happy redpient ot 
more rapid promotion 

It wa also said of Sir A hden that If Bengal had had to clioov: 
a Ueutenant Governor he probablv would have been Its choice <>n 
the other hand It may alvo be mentioned tlut tiie Vlcero) lud noml 
nated for tlie vacancr hit colleague In Councit Mr V J \tlmthmrt, 
v c s. I (who was the second choice when Nr G Campbell was 
appointed) Imt hi^li legal authoritv In hngUnd lud pronounced him 
10 be ineligible as he lud retired from the Liri! Nrr>lce Mr X 
Men had attended the l> till Imjvcrlaf \ %cmhlage at Clilcf tom 
mlsrioner of Bmf h Burma an 1 took over charge of Bengal on tlw 
Mh Janwrf 1877 at Mlahal ad a hat !>een said alxne IBs I rlvate 
NarUnci were tu| t. II Bodeau 1 1 s U (<*LII II ‘•to field 
an! Mr L K. Henn r c s. sucietshch 

Tl*e \nmnl \dmmi truion Report* In Sir V. 1 den ■ time were 
t not w In^re ting a* tin of hi jrelecc jr* lie 

1 »i !ehl*entet» reverie ! [o a more f, rmri »n ie •* Of 

. . . 

life years ih rr tut Ken wire ten I ncr t » ifej *rt 

from the ititinuti ro* t4 tic ^errun of ^jte and (Hurinmeni ^ 

In J-i »n! to give ill Kej-ort a m nr 1 r lr td wurtltr tUrntrr It 
I* on leri i> I iLt ll** J.oC*l < rrnmrni | mil, rr>j ilrrd fa 
fond Mia <«*{«• reco J U ils- n-» t' f a lmlnJt r» I e fa<ti r t t V 
tear, rulilt fjf h * of c A Lri reference w , h ± tv >rl f 
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obviously not intended to be an argumentative vindication of the 
policy of Government, or to be made a \ehicle for the speculatue 
discussion of questions which have no immediate bearing upon the 
actual occurrences of the vear under repo'rt Such discussions are apt 
to raise hopes which may never be fulfilled, and are not unfrequenth 
quoted as pledges* of a policj which Government may at a future time 
find itself unable to carrj out ” 

The year 1877 opened with the Impel lal Assemblage at Delhi 

The loyal enthusiasm which the occasion evoked 

Kwjnts of jjolitl 

cui sigmficauct. throughout the land \\as even then overclouded bv 

Hid the famine ' 

the shadow of the general calamity of famine which 
shortlj afterwards overspread the southern and western. Presidencies 
The outbreak of war between Russia and Turkey appealed strongly 
to the s)inpathies, both political and religious, of an important 
section of the population In Bengal, however, the effect of these 
occurrences was less keenly and less directly felt than in other parts 
of the Empire In connection w'lth the wai between Russia and 
Turkey, religious services weie held in some of the Calcutta 
mosques, an<^ subscriptions were raised to succour the sick and 
wounded and the families of soldiers who might fall m the war, 
but the movement hardly extended bejond the Presidency town, and 
excited little inte~est among the bulk of the Muhammadan population 
in the eastern districts The famine, which desolated the districts 
of southern India, extended to onh one corner of the^. provinces 
under the Bengal Government, a tract of about 100 square miles 
in the south-west of Orissa, near the Chilka lake Throughout 
this tract the harvests entirely faded, and a population of about 
12,000 souls was reduced to a condition of the utmost destitution 
Relief was afforded by Government and from private charily , local 
public works were set on foot, and, though there was much 
unavoidable suffering, the w'orst extremities of famine were thus 
averted 


One result of the famine in the south and west of India was to 
Ka-mit of tho stimulate commercial activity m Bengal to an almost 

fnmiuo . unprecedented extent Large quantities of grain 

were forwarded westward by the railwaj, still larger quantities were 
sent by sea to the south The charges for fre'ght rose to an unusual 
height, the Port of Calcutta was crowded with vessels taking cargoes 
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road c«s hid previouslr been ty tire ra\yo! and the oilier Imlf hr 
ihc ~jmi*dar The time and manner of mating pajTnents were to 
!>c the same as under the Koad C ess \ct Also In order further to 
provide famU to meet die heavy expenditure which might at anr time 
be rendered nete san In relief measure iu anj province Una 
decided that Bengal hould contribute for this purpose a sum which 
for the \ ear rS~8 -g was fixed at hf. 11 15000 and as it would 
have been unfair to throw additional taxation on the agricultural 
classes who had to bear the burden of the local public works cers 
the further urn required was directed to be raised from (he comraer 
cial and industrial 1L1 sei bj means of a license tax on trades 
dealing and Industrie* Tilts led to the passing of \ct I {B C ► 
of 18 S the Hcngal Uctnsc Vet which came into force towards the 
■n« iwtirfd elo*e of hebnurv 18 8 The Act provided for the 

i.wa« x t. Jew 0 f a license fee on trade's dealing and indu 

tries throughout Bengal No jier>on whose annual eannngs from hi 
trade Ae were less tlun K** too n^s liable to the tax but when hi 
earnings execcde I that uni he wa charged according to his mean 
the l jI lector determining die ela 5 in which he should be | hired 
The fees \aned from K xoo 10 Ke I ami if anv jH.rj.on coul 1 show 
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of famine m the territories administered by the Local Government, 
or, if the Governor-General in Council so directs, in any other part 
of British India ” 

It gave rise to some discontent among the classes brought under 
its operation in fact, it was unpopular with all classes affected by it, 
but one of the chief causes of its unpopularity was removed latei by 
the exemption of the assessees possessed of incomes below Rs 250 
pet annum , who formed the great majority of the persons affected bv 
the measure, from the incidence of the tax, reducing the proceeds 
of the tax from 2 y to iy lalhs of rupees In 18S0 an Act was passed 
under which the minimum assessable mcome was fixed at Rs 500 
The result of this extension of the Provincial Services scheme 
pioved most satisfactorv The receipts under the chief heads of 
revenue largel} increased, while unnecessary expenditure was cut 
down, and the money thus sa\ed was devoted to improving those 
branches of the administration which most required an increased 
outla\, to public works of general or local utility, to the advance 
of education, the reform of prisons and other similar objects, which 
had for some >ears past had to stand over for w'ant of funds 

Having regard to the great increase of financial u r ork involved 
in this expansion of the decentralization system, and 

llecoiistltutlon , , , , , ,, 

of the to the great importance of watching and controlling 

the piovmcial revenues and expenditure, Sir A 
Eden found it absolutely necessary to relieve the Judicial and 
Revenue Secretaries, who were already fully worked, of all questions 
connected wath the finance, accounts,, and taxation, and to place 
these departments of the administration in the hands of a separate 
Secretary, who should give his whole time to such subjects, and 
should also take charge of the important work of supervising the 
collection and collation of trade Statistics — a duty which had pre- 
viously been performed by the Junior Secretary A Financial Secre- 
tary and an additional Under-Secretary were appointed, the post of 
Junior Secretary being abolished, and the salary of the Junior 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue being at the same time reduced 
These proposals were sanctioned as an experimental measure and 
subsequently confirmed Excluding the Department of Public 
Works, which was not affected by these changes, there, were thus* 
constituted 3 Secretaries to the Government of Bengal, in charge 
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of the Judicial, the Revenue and the Financial Departments respec 
llvflr The Judicial and Revenue Secretaries were each assisted 
by an Under ‘Secretary and the Financial Secretary by an \s>.l»tant 
Secretarv The appointment of Assistant Secretan was conferred on 
a native gentleman * 

The details of the scheme for the sejiarmion of die Civil Semce 
in the I/Ower Provinces into the distinct branche 
the Executive and the Judicial were finall) settled 
and it was arranged that ererr Covenanted Civilian 
should l>c called u]>on bet«een“the tenth and the 
twelfth vc.tr of hi *ervitc to tlect the branch of the service to which 
lie desired to l>e attached and lliat orders should be passed on h! 
choice bv the Iaxal ( o\ eminent The C overnment did not bind 
itself to accept absoluttlv the choice made hr each olTiccr Imt 
reserved a power of decision In new of the interests of the public 
sen ice and the qualifications of the officers concerned Dot when an 
officer lud once l>een placed on the list of one branch of the service 
he was not to be tran ferred to the Other branch without the previous 
sanction of die < ovcmor-< cneral in l ounril In applying there 
j rmuplcs lo the senior member of the service it was ruled tin 
officen who had alreadv been sub uniivcly promoteJ to District 
Judgeshtjv* or to C nllector hip*, of tlic Hrst >,rade should Ik: eonsl lered 
to luvc elecic I the judicial and the executive I ranche rrs/ieciheh 
\d ling to the c the officer to uhim an election was offered It 
aj ifcared that ijt officer In I th i*en the executive and q j tl e jti hdal 
line of the ervice Of die while number of apj dntments <5 
l>ef »n^c 1 lo th'* cxccu ivc an I to tlic julu.it! 1 ranch while Jl 
aj inmttnrn were oj»*n to members of dth r 1 ranch Th w 
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branch of the service the following propasals weie submitted to the 
[Government of India — 

(r) that all Covenanted Civilians should after 5 vcars service 

he vested with the powers of a Munsif and that thev should exercise 

#* 

those powers m addition to the povvcis with which the) were vested 
as Magisterial and Revenue officers (2) that all Covenanted Civilians 
should be called on to elect between the executive and judicial 
branches of the service after 9 vears instead of <"as previouxlv) 
between the tenth and twelfth vears of service (3) that officers 
electing the judicial branch should, on making their election be 
relieved, as far as possible, of executive duties, and be vested with the 
powers of a Subordinate Judge and also with the povvei of hearing 
criminal appeals from Magistrates of the second and third class 
The increase in the litigation of the countrv afforded ample 
civil judicial work for Covenanted officers without am diminution 
being made in the number of Munsifs or Subordinate Judges, and 
the adoption of these proposals was expected to improve the judicial 
' training of all Uncovenanted Civilians, and enable Gov eminent when 
necessarv to depute Civilians for the decision of reut suits to am 
part of the countrv where agrarian disputes might be rife and where 
the presence of a Covenanted officer might be of gieal service in 
checking agitation 

In furtherance of this scheme, several Covenanted Civilians, whose 
duties had hitherto betn confined to executive and criminal judicial 
w r ork, were invested with powers as Civil Judges, and entrusted, 
according to the length of their service,, some with the functions of 
a Subordinate Judge and others with those of a Munsif The 
scheme involved some preliminary difficulties m. its introduction, 
and some alteration of its original form was requued before it could 
be said to work satisfactorily 

The alleged injury caused to the junior members of the Cove- 
Retirements -of nanted Civil Service in Bengal by the stagnation of 

i promotion arising from numerous admissions to the 

service in the years 1861 to 1863 had foi some time been under the 
consideration of Government In March 1877, the Secretary of 
State agreed to extend -to the Lower Provinces of Bengal the con- 
cession previously sanctioned for the Civilians of the North-Western 
Provinces and to allow during 1877 any Civilian of 20 years sejvice, 
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who had not completed the full term of residence, to retire on a 
pension bearing to £i/xx> per annum the proportion which hit 
actual residence bore to j i tears, the full term required for full 
pension. Officers who accepted this offer were also permitted 
under certain conditions, to receive the capital value of a portion of 
their pensions. Kight Chilians applied to retire under these orders. 

In 18-7 the question of lotteries came before \ hdrn 
as at that time a lotterr annuallr held at UmbaHa 

WltrW 

on the Derhr had grown to considerable proportions 
and the Panjab ( ovemment withdrew the prohibition against the 
publication of advertisement of lotteries not authorized br Govern 
menL 1 lie Commissioner of I ohee at ( alctrtta reported that 
advertisements of lotteries and race sweeps printed bevond the 
limits of lower Bengal were ?ent in large numlicrs to hotels ami 
places of public resort in Bengal in contravention of Section 394 A 
of the I enal Code and that the proprietors of newsjiapcn ami 
other jienodicals in Bengal complained bltterh that their columns 
were tl i cd to notices and advertisements width were frcclr per 
milted elsewhere ‘'ir \ b len cond Itred that the different 
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after giving* due notice thereof by publication of the orders of 
Government in their several official Gazettes 

On the first January 1878 the Order of the Indian Empire was 

Tho Order of tiio mshtuted as an Order of Distinction The Rojal 
Indian Empire Warrant recited that there did not exist adequate 
means of rewarding important and useful services rendered to Her 
Majesty and to the Indian Empire, and that, with a desire to com- 
memorate the e\ent of the proclamation of the Stile and Title of 
Empress of India and her Indiar Dominions, Her Majesty had resoh- 
ed to institute a new Order of Decoration A mimber of Councillors 
were declared e\-officto and for life Companions and Members of the 
Order Fifty nominations to the order were at first made, and it w T as 
ordered that in am successive j'ear the nominations should not exceed 
20, exclusive of ex-officio appointments Sir A Eden, as Lieutenant- 
Governor, was appointed an ex-offino Companion, and seveial 
gentlemen connected with Bengal “who by then sen ices ha\e 
merited the Royal favoui ’ w r ere appointed to be Companions of 
the Order 


In Februaiy 1887 ( on the day of the celebiation of Her Majestj ’s 
Jubilee m Calcutta) a change was announced, in the constitution of 
the Order of the Indian Empire, by Letters Patent, so as to enable 
Her Majesty “ to reward a greater number of persons who bj their 
services, official or other, to Her Majesty s Indian Empire, have 
merited the Rojal favour ’ It was henceforth to be styled “The 
Most Em nent Order of the Indian Empire ” besides the Soiereign 
and Grand Master, (and Extra and Honorary Members) there -were to 

be 50 Knight Commanders, and an unlimited number of Companions 

• 

of the Order to have place and precedencj next aftei the correspond- 
ing classes of the most distinguished Order of Saint Michael and 
Saint George new Statutes were issued se\eral gentlemen connect- 
ed with Bengal receued the Rojal Fa\our on this occasion In June 
of the same jear a further change w r as made by the addition of a 
higher class, viz , Knight Grand Commanders of the Order 

In Mav 1877 the Northern Bengal, Iirhut, Nalhati, and Calcutta 
and South-Eastern State Raihva\s were made o\er to 

n-iIlvravB — 

the control of the Go\ eminent of Bengal in pur- 
suance of the pohcj bj which the Local Governments became respon- 
sible to the Imperial Go\ eminent for interest on the capital expended 
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on reproduce e works The Northern Bengal Stale Raihrav running 
with only a break at the crossing of the Cange* from Porada on the 
Eastern Bengal Rallwar to Jalpalguri was formally opened In January 
1878 Vi extension from Jalpatguri to Siilguri Vas opened In 
Norember 1878 Till Rallwar through some of the richest district* 
in Bengal wa*. expected to carry a licavr traffic In tobacco, grain 
seeds jute and tea The Tirhut Railwai itartlng from the Barh 
station of the Fait Indian Railwav with a short line to the south 
lunk of the Ganges crossed the river hr a steam fern anJ has 
continued on the north I ink a distance of 5* miles to Mu Li Raipur 
with a shorter 1 ranch of 23 milts to Darhhanga 

In 18-8 70 a Comjranr tor the purpose of con truciing maintain 
ti- i>^xti « Ing and working a steam tramwat I'ctwcen the ter 
htru«Tr**»wmj m j nus of tlie Northern Bengal State Railwnr at 
Mligurl and the station of Darjeeling was staned with Government 
aid under a formal agreement Iwtwcen Mr Franklin Prestige and 
the N^crttan of Mate \n \ct wa pa sed in ( oundl ID give the 
t ompanr the nece *an pjwers to construct and maintain the 
tramwas kc It was In p<*d tliat the delat ami difficultr previmnlr 
experienced in getting jassenger* and goods to anJ from Darjeeling 
and the Ntmben Ben"n! Q tate Railwax terminu would l*c olniateiN r 
the construction of the tramwat and al o that the pro«j>eritt of the 
hul fLiiton <f Darjeeling and Kurseong wntil 1 be thercl t raj i Hr 
dctelopc I and tint the Northern Bengal Mate Raliwat would Itself 
fcel^jhc l*ncfit < f the increased traffic I he line was j ushed nn *n 1 
« penc ! ft r traffic in ihSo and it mine was ul «n|ucntU clnn e 1 
t » The Darjeeling Uimalaian Karinas ' 
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Ofcn foi 'ha fitc 

I 1 lie Xorthern-Bcngal Stale Rail wav . 

II 'I lie Kauma Dhurla and .Mogul Hat light Slate Railwav 

III 1 he Darjcelmg-Ilimaln)an Railwa). 

IV The I irhut State Railwa) 

V T he Palna-Gaja State Railwav 

YI The Calcutta and South-Eastern State Railway 
VII 1 he Nalhati State Railwa} 

Undo Conc/rticftnn 

I The Calcutta and South-Eastern Railwav extension to 
Diamond Harbour 

H The T irhut Railwa} extensions to Bettia and Pipra Glint 

III The Tirliui Railwa) alternative line to Semuria (opposite 

Mohameli) 

IV T he Northern Bengal Railway extension to Dinajpur 
V. The Central Bengal Railwa) to Jessore and Khulna 

VI The Deoghur Railwa) 

Staveycd or under Survey 

I The Northern Bengal Railwa) extension from Dinajpur 
to Manihari, with a branch to Purnea and the Ivosi 

II The Tirhut Railway extenlion to Bullora on the Kosi 

III MuzafFarpur-Iiajipur branch. 

IV The Central Bengal Railway to Bhugwangola 

V The Dacca and Mvmensmgh Railwa} 

VI The Nagpur Railwa) 

Ft ojec/ed 

I. The Tirhut Railway extension to Sitamarln 
II The Daudkandi and Chittagong Railway 

III The Railway from Comilla, north to Cachar and Assam 

IV The Palamau, Daltonganj and BarunvRaihvav 

V The R’ailway to Bihar 

VI The Baidyabati and Tarakesw;ar Railway 
VII The Midnapore and Puri Railway 
VIII The Kishenganj and Kotechandpur Railway 
IX The Bhagalpur and Bausi Railway 
X The Burdvvan and Katwa Railway 
XI . The Khairabad Branch Railwaj 
45 
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In some of the districts of Northern Bihar the relations between 
Retain* be landlords and tenants were devcribed as being bj- 
n0 means cordial The cantndars complained that 
worth diw ratyats did not pay their rents and that they 

were unable to enforce decrees while the raiuxts complained of 
illegal distraints oppression enhancements, and sommaty eject 
meats. There could be no doubt whatever that the combined 
Influence of zaminiarx and ticaxAars had ground the ra trait of 
^ome parts of Bihar down to a state of extreme depression and 
misery The majority of them probablv as a *matter of fact, 
possessed riglhs of occupancy but, owing to change of plots and 
the subjection of the patwans to the zanmdars thev were unable 
to produce legal proof of this. Th re were however signs that 
the ratals were beginning to understand better their legal right*. 
They were beginning to par their rents into Court In accordance nidi 
the amt* Jars returns under the Road Cess let they were learning 
to recognize and to resist illegal attempts at distraint ther found 
that the *nl>dt visional and district officers were ready to listen to 
lh ra ami advise them for their good and they were beginning to 
report more freely to them for such advice The tenants of mall 
proprietors moreover saw that In the great Darbhanga e-dale 
the position of the cultivators was being Improved defined an I 
settled and tills encouraged them to demand more espial treatment 
for themselves The Indigo-planters bad already Intimated lliflr 
rca llnrss to |m them l*etrer rates There was in fact a general 
stirring throughout the Dnl Ion which could not fail to have a goo! 


eflccl and t ovemment acknowledged Its duties to guide foster 
an I control the movement through the )o».al officer* a Is ted I v l) e 
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could tend, .it was said, so much to the prosperity of an estate as a 
good, well-to-do, and contented tenantry, having a permanent interest 
in the soil and it was for the landholders to establish such a state 
of things, before the growing discontent and increasing intelligence 
of the people led to open rupture between zamindais and ratyafs 
The system of irregular distraint had been carried to great ex- 
tremes in some parts of Bihar, and Sir A Eden desired the 
Commissioner to impress upon the Collectors the necessity of 
putting a stop to this, continuous]} and gradually, confining the 
zamindais to the procedure laid down by law No doubt the con- 
ditions under which the people of Bihar held they; lands w r ere in 
some respects exceptional, and Sir A Eden intimated his readiness 
to consider, if necessan, exceptional legislation for this part of the 
country m the matter of the collection of rent 

With regard to the question of indigo cultivation m Bihar, Sir 
A Eden had occasion, soon after assuming charge of the 
administration, to declare, m considering a proposal, which w r as 
made the year before, for a Commission of inquiry into the system 
of indigo planting, that, before taking an} steps to regulate it by law r , 
he would await the result of the measures of reform w r hich the 
planters on his invitation themselves resolved to initiate He de- 
clared himself read} to consider any suggestions which they might 
make, and any amendments of the existing rent law which the} 
might deem necessar} , to place the relations of zannndar, planter, 
and raiyat on an equitable basis He was fully convinced that the 
downfall of J;he indigo industry in Bihar wxmld be a public calamity, 
and had no doubt whatever that it might, by judicious modifications 
and a fairer distribution of profits, be carried on without friction and 
to the advantage of all concerned *He gladly acknowdedged that 
a very considerable step towards placing matters on a sounder basis 
had already been taken, and that his proposals for reforming the 
old system had been met by the planters in a cordial and conciliator} 
spirit Indeed he saw every reason to believe that they recognised 
the fact that, if the indigo trade was to continue, it could only be by 
a greater recognition of the rights and interests of those who actually 
grew the crop The reforms which some'of the planters had already 
introduced into the sjstem were attended with the most beneficial 
results, 
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The attention of Government wa* ipecially drawn dutfng 1877 78 
to the abmea which had been allowed to prow np In connection 
with Indigo cultivation In Bihar A Report lubmiltcd by the Commb 
*Ioner of Patna conclusive!} showed that the system as it existed 
Involved an amount of lawlessness and oppression principally in 
the shape of extorted agreements to cultivate and of seizure 
of ploughs and cattle which could not be tolerated It was clear 
that although there was no such manifestation of widespread dls 
content as to render the appointment of a Commission ncccssarr 
as had at one time been proposed there was certainly much dis 
content, manifest enough to local officers and of such a nature as 
to require \crv close watching and very strong officers to deal 
with it, 9 

On receipt of this Report, some of the leading planters as * ell 
as officials of Bihar were consulted through the Commissioner It 
was an object to do nothing which would unduly excite the mind 
of the raiyats and to avoid anv such agitation as might lead to 
breaches of contract and general cmhitterment of relations Isetwecn 
planters and rairoft and as some of the leading planters declared 
themselves sensible of the necesslt) of reform and willing to assist 
in the * jrk and for this purpo e undertook the establishment of a 
Planters A sodation any action on the part of Government was 
jtostponed and the matter was cntni ted to their bands. This l»odv 
showesl a Incerc desire to place the relations between planter and 
rjiyi/i on a more sailsfatton footing and drew up a scries of 
rule* fir die gul lance of the memlwrs of the \ssociirJon The «* 
rules embolic I sen important ref inns an I the action thus far 
taken bv th Nssociition was iborou„hl} satlsfactorj to Gosernmeni 

The most important refowu however was some mca ure fur 
pnn- the run a/r greater ecunts of tenure an I conic |u nt fre 
doro of action Tins was a «u! Jett which c hi! 1 on!> 1 Je jmtcb 
(•flit w h bs fegi U on an I was U-yun I the s~oj of th" measure* 
wi t tn th po*er of tie I an rt \» xuiin Utile the » h m-* 
far am n 1 n th Ken ! sw was tn lef c nsl fern) an Sr \ f f<-n In 

c*j m 1 r I* * ■»**, n 1 a t j*nm " e t > t n Uer tie <j 1 in 

Of irej f nlr t! c I <n Ij** in H haw j snails at ti •* r^j i fere r * 

, J Jl » x in ! Ben a! were s* f’eren- Ir» rWi a* ) wr e tit 

j tram wan t* j io! n ins f rev irti r *» *h h ae 
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clear!) due and winch are withheld cither for the sake of delay, 
or in pursuance of some organised sysU-m of opposition to the 
sammdar In Bihar, what is most wanted is some read) means 
of enabling; the raiyal to resist illegal restraint, illegal enhancement, 
and illegal cesses, and to prove and maintain Ins occupancy rights ” 
The report of this Bihar Rent Committee was submitted on 8th 
March i S79 and was one of the causes contributing to the Bengal 
Tenanc) Act of 1S85, as the Committee (like the Rent Law Com- 
mission) came to the conclusion that the time for a complete re- 
Msion of the ousting law had armed 

The information which Sir A Eden acquired in his Visits to 
rroi^cd icpMn 'arious parts of the Lower Provinces was that 

the* rciiiratloll^of there was little open display of anunosit) going 

J !l on between landlords and tenants, and it w r as not 

necessar) in an) case to have recourse to the special procedure 
of the Agrarian Disputes' Act. In some districts there was every 
indication that the landlords and tenants, who had been disputing 
for) ears, were coming to terms and making concessions The 
causes of dispute, however, were not removed, and the real grievance 
was that the state of the law was such as practicall) to involve a 
denial of justice to either party who might attempt to put the law in 
motion The zamindat who applied to the Courts to obtain an en- 
hancement of rents or the recover) of arrears due to him, the taiyal 
who complained of e\cessive demands or of illegal distraint, — 
found himself hampered, and eventual!) baffled, by the technical 
and dilatory procedure which regulated the disposal of these classes 
of suits So long as this was the case, it was to be apprehended 
that the differences would smoulder without being extinguished , 
that both parties would remain quiescent, but that the latent animosity 
would from time to time break out in acts of violence and outrage 
Two aggravated cases of the murder of zamindars by raiya/s occurred 
— one in Faridpur, the other in Midnapore This evil could only 
be effectually remedied by an amendment of the law , and 
Sir A Eden accordingly expressed his desire of introducing a 
measure to facilitate the realization of rents by a more speedy and 
summary procedure than existed at the time A Bill was prepared 
and referred to the Government of India for introduction into the 
Governor-General’g Legislative Council Subsequently the Supreme 
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Counal pax*ed an Act which enabled the Bengal Council to deal 
freely with the subject, so that a Bill for the more speed* realization 
of arrears of rent gnd to amend the law relating to rent, was Intro- 
duced Into the Council and on the nth January 1879 referred to a 
Select Committee, In consequence howeser of the Committee 
urging very strongly the propriety of taking up the reusion of the 
rent law of Bengal in a much more comprcbenslse manner than 
was contemplated at first b\ *the Government Sir A Kden 
btlieved that the Itert mode of dealing with the subject 
was to appoint a small Commission of experienced revenue and 
judicial officers. Vhose duts it would be to prepare a careful 
analysis and digest of the existing rent law and of the decisions of 
the Courts since the passing of Act \ of 1859 The Comm! skm 
would then consider the suggestions for amendment tliat had been 
put forward, and endeavour to prejiare a draft Bill embodying jitb 
additions to the substantive law and such Implements In the law 
,of procedure as might commend themselves to their judgment. A< 
It was necessary that one memlrer of the ( ommbsion should hi*c 
his hands free from other duties to enable him to find lime to prtf 
pare under the instructions of his colleague the dlf,e<t and ike 
draft Bill Mr C I) Ficl I l. i n Judge of Burdwan, was placed 
on special dot* for thi task the other mcml*ers of the Commie loo 
l>clng the Ilonldc fl I Dainplcr (I resident) the llnnlde J 
Oklnealv Mr II I„ Harrison and Babu Brojendra Kumar Sea! 

Tins action "J 3| prosed bs the Government of India Mr 
kteJ I completed lit digest of the existing law of landlord an I 
tenant which was circulated throughout Bengal for cntldsm 

Tlie labours ( the Kent Ia» Commisshm were hr night I > a tf nr 
ru*r in June Ties submitted a full and complete 

KU * fc *' Hr| art wttli a draft Bdl Ik- ih r f n! Uh were |«d ' th 

eJ with a slew of eliutm^ tie »j Inion of iIk* < nicer* of (hscos 
tnent as well as of tl •* class/-! int re tel In land upon |H- | r »J «»*• 
j it f *rwird No actual ret mrse t> !** isliti m was contemf » *-1 
un d l! e f nsernm nt 1 1 1 f*a I itm*' fulls to c sn Her tl c oj In - >* 
an 1 Ctu \i nil ln*i e-i UJ m the m hu r rr until tl r t t let * f t 1 ^ 
{, ntratnnit » { In ! a an 1 J II r Mi}<~»t* « Netfftari of *■ « 1*1 

be n uj n ll<* jxo, w! ■O tl la^at int emmet m * 

citr oall/ male 
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In 1 88 1 a draft Bill to amend the law of landlord and tenant in 
the Lower Provinces was submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India The Bill was based on the draft 
Bill prepared by the Rent Law Commission, but numerous alterations 
were made in the original Bill with reference to the various reports 
and criticisms recened b\ Government after the publication of the 
Commission s Report The measure would, it w r as hoped, if it be- 
came law fully secure the rights and interests of both landlords and 
tenants 

In 1878 the cinchona plantation, begun in British Sikhim in 1862, 
co\ered about 2200 acres In 3 years it yielded 
a considerable outturn of bark the crop amounting 
to about 340,000 lbs The object of Government in maintaining 
these plantations was to supply the hospitals and the people with a 
cheap remed) for malarious fever, and on the advice of the ex- 
perienced chemist, who had been appointed Government Quinologist, 
it was decided to issue the preparation of cinchona bark, named 
cinchona febrifuge — a whitish powder composed of the alkaloids 
existing in the bark The favourable experiments made wath it in 
the Calcutta hospitals and the Burdw'an district led to its beiqg 
largely issued for trial As to its value, there w r as, at first, some 
difference of opinion but, on increased experience, it w r as largely 
substituted for quinine 3000 Ib.s were used in Government hos- 
pitals and dispensaries during the year, resulting in a considerable 
pecuniary saving The sale of over 2000 lbs of it at the Botanic 
Garden office proved that Us value w'as appreciated by the public 
The revenue, thus derived, exceeded the expendnure by aboqt 
Rs 11,000, besides the large saving arising from the diminished 
issue of quinine The plantation was moreover capable of meeting 
a larger demand 

Sir A Eden recorded, in a few words, his opinion on the 
important subject of Agriculture He wrote thus — 

“ The Government of Bengal has no Agricultural 1 
Department and does not attempt to teach the Bengali cultivator, 
his business, believing that he already knows how to make the most 
of the soil and the material available to him, and to meet the varying 
demands of the open market better than any European can teach 
him In Horticulture however, many useful experiments are carried 


AjfrlcuJturo 
mid Horticulture 
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on In the Royal Botanical Garden at Howrah under the sklllad 
superintendence of Dr King Fresh Improvements were made In 
various parti of the Garden The building In which the herbarium 
and office were placed was enlarged and Improved. 

In February 1878 Sir A Fden nominated a special Com 
llo«<tii mlttee to consider among other subjects connected 

medical administration the question of bos* 
r**duar». pital management in Bengal The Committee made 
a detailed Inquiry Into the administrative history of each Institution 
In Calcutta and the Suburbs and submitted a Rej>ort contalninga 
series of well-considered recommendations on each subject. In the 
Government Resolution which thereupon Issued on the 15th. Januarr 
1879 Sir A Men wrote as follows — 

** The primary object of the Lieutenant Governor In Instituting 
this Inquiry was to put an end to the confusion and waste which 
appeared to have c^ej* Into the administration of some bospflal* 
and to introduce an economical and uniform system of management. 
Some of the facts which have come to light will require explanation 
But the Lieutenant Governor Is not now Immediately concerned 
with the apportionment of praise or censure Such case* will b< 
dealt with separaiel) and on their own merits and while the 
IJeuicnani-Govcmor cannot jxrrmit anr medical officer convicted 
of unpardonable carelessness and neglect of dutv to resume or 
continue the management of a hospital no such officer will be 
condemned mull he has had an opportunltv of furnishing an e*pla 
nation of the cliargcs brought against him The Committee * re 
marks allude In many places to a state of things which existed under 
Supennten lenti id ho pluls now no Jcngcr In India In dcahn- 
with the Committee ■ Report therefore Sir \ Men will for the 
present avoid the mention of the name of anr officer In anr war 
respon Me for a state of thing* *1 left lie may con i ler It Ms dutr 
to con !«-mn \Vbi exer explanations mar be further* nlng the fa •» 
toted In lb* Committee * Rr|»ort cannot be gjlnul L TJrC of j"\.t 
n»w Jta stew U die o aM shmmt of a uniform as trm of loqlri 
risna emetit *h b will | relief r the gfri : c^» n miy ioniser 
with full regard f r tl e care U ll »f k the rl mlnttKm « f 
| rincq of a Inin 1 ra tri l l teltvii >n if mctl I* f «»n I 1» 

csj-cilefKCt-ao'frf tl l->* fc»dt an ! if .'.uni aj-f rtem-nm 
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of the duties and responsibilities of the different classes of officers 
It should be stated at the outset that it is the desire of Government, 
not that less than they require should reach the sick but that the 
public monc\ should not, under the pictcxt of their needs, be 
wasted In the acts of dishonest or careless and mcflicient subor- 
dinates Fixed and uniform principles arc required for the protection 
at once of the suffering poor and of the public funds 

The Committees recommendations were duj,\ examined and 
the appropriate orders imbued bv Go\ eminent with the result that 
the reforms introduced caused a sating of more than a lakh of 
rupees during the first jear. notwithstanding that there was an 
increase of 3,8 jy, or 15 percent, m the numbed of indoor patients 
In the orders of Government the maximum limit for the cost of 
diets of I uropeans and natives inclusive of exlias and stimulants, 
was fixed at S annas for the former and 3’ annas for the latter, and 
the actual cost during a vear in the different hospitals showed con- 
clusively that these limits afforded an ample margin for any extras 

r 

that the medical officer might think it nccessar) or desirable to give 
Taking all the institutions together, the average cost of European 
diets was 7 as 7 p and of native diets 2 as 6 p In order to avoid 
the waste of expensive drugs in vuifassal dispensaries, which had 
hitherto been supplied gratuitously by Government with European 
medical stores, it was decided to adopt the system m force in 
Madras and Bombaj under which dispensaries paid for all medi- 
cines and instruments the) received from the Government stores 
The dispensaries that could not afford to pay for their own medical 
stores were to be closed, unless there \vere some very special circum- 
stances to render their maintenance necessary 

In the general reform of the Medical Administration to which 
Sir A Eden devoted special attention, he was chiefly guided by the 
knowledge, experience, and sound judgment of Dr Av J Payne . 
lakhs of rupees were saved with improved administration 

Settlement w r ork throughout Bengal was much facilitated by the 

settlement passing of Act III (B C ) of 1878, which laid down 

Legislation a procedure to be followed for bringing the under- 

tenants and raiyats to an early decision with respect to the Settlement 
Officer’s rates, and giving a priori validity to these until they were 
set aside by a decree of Court it provided that enhanced rents 
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recorded aa dcmancbblc by a Settlement Officer under Regulation 
\ II of iSaa should be deemed correctlr enhanced until the contrary 
should be prosed It was found however In practice that the Settle 
ment Officer was unable to obtain the correct facts required br the 
Clrll Courts for basing his grounds of enhancement and an \ct. III 
CB C ) was passed In 1879 repealing the Act of 1878 to remove thl 
difficulty while securing the rai\at against orbitran and ejees he 
enhancement 'Uie only grounds of enhancement were distinctly 
enunciated in the measure and rates laid down In accordance with 
nhlch the rent recorded os dcmandable from an undertenant might 
be determined and every ran at was to be liable to par the real 
recorded as demanflablc unless he could pro\e that such rent had 
not been assessed In accordance with the provisions of the \ct 

The orgnnlration of the hdocation Department was revised br 
Sir \ hden in Julv 187s with the view of dlstrfbut 
r-dmitin. j n g more f acto riij among the omhonties con 
cemed the supervision of the different brandies of Education and 
defining more precl civ the power* to be exercised bv each The 
Ihrcctor was to Ik? held responsible to ( ovemment for the state of 
education of c\xrr hind Superior education In Colleges and 
Madrasai was pbced under ids immetbate control In matters of 
secondan educatmn the final hstrilmiion of the grant in aid a sign 
inent wa to re-t in Iiih lumh all grant Ixdng sanctioned anil with 
Irawn l \ him. Hi |*ower of a) j ointment to tcadicrshlp and nrher 
•flier ami >f | romotion therein was defined ami enlarged I*' 
uher matters connected with *econ<iarjr education he va< 1 1 h**h 
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dinalc to the Inspector m regard to secondary and to the Magistrate 
in regard to primary education In the first month of his tenure of 
office ^lr \ Eden e.arnesth Appealed to all district ofiicers to use 
their utmost exertions lirst to increase the number of pnmar) schools 
and scholar^ m their districts, and second!) to see that the primarj 
school grant was administered m such a wn) as to produce the best 
and largest results lie held out the example of Mldnapore, as an 
instance of judicious and economical administration, where a s\stem 
of paunentb) results had been introduced b\ the Magistrate, Air 
(afterwards Sir) II I, Harrison 

\ Committee was appointed in Januar\ 1S78 to consider and 
report what measures it was nccessan or desirable 

Tlio Fiigiiiccr 

• tug College to take for the establishment of a technical school 

nt Slbimr 

to be connected with the workshops and manufactures 
of the Public Works Department at the President) The Com- 
mittee was further to consider whether it would not be desirable to 
remote the Cnil Engineering branch of the Prcsidenc) College to the 
neighbourhood of the new institution, so that the 2 might be w'orked 
together ancl theoretical instruction be combined with thorough 
practical technical training They unanimous!) recommended that 
this branch of the Presidenc) College should be incorporated with 
the proposed institution the whole forming one great technical 
school for the training of engineers and mechanics , but that the 
theoretical and pi’kctical branches should be under entirely independ- 
ent management, the supervision and control of the former resting 
w'lth the Education Department, and that of the latter with the 
Public Works Department 

A site waS then procured for the new institution by the purchase 
of the Bishop’s College premises at Sibpur, near How'rah, and by 
the acquisition of a large area of land on the river bank immediately 
above those premises , and workshops w'ere constructed on a scale 
that would meet the requirements of an Engineering College and 
Technical School in its earlier stages, and admit of expansion 
afterwards to any extent that might be required 

In regard to the organisation of the institution, the following 
principles, recommended by the Committee, were approved by Gov- 
ernment Four classes for (1) Civil Engineers, (2) Mechanical 
Engineers (3) Civil Overseers, and (4) Mechanical Overseers, were 
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at first to be maintained a fifth class for draftsmen and a sixth for 
the improvement of skilled workmen being added later, if desirable. 
The courses for each of the above classes provided for both a 
theoretical and a practical training 

Go\emmcnl did not guarantee an appointment in the public 
fvervice to nnj one trained in the institution but it promised to select 
the movt distinguished students and the most capable apprentices 
to fill itch vacancies as might arise and not to appoint men in this 
country to the Public Works Department or to district appointments 
who had not been trained in this school as soon as qualified men 
were obtainable from this source 

It was hojtcd that the institution which was opened juit as the 
) ear 18*9-80 closed would do more good to die people of thi* 
country tlian am school which had vet been established It was to 
give native l>ors of all claiM. the means of obtaining a thorough prac 
Real education enable them to leave the beaten track of clerical and 
mini terul service for which alone they cared to quality themselves 
and was to open to them a large and lucrative \ rofes lonal career At 
the same Urnc it was to proridc a suitable-and useful training to h lira 
sian bo)i in this cuuntri an I place them in a pasitioa to cam an 
honorable InchhooJ In a profession for which they were well adapted 

The que non of the education of European and Furasian children 
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helped to bring about a reorganisation of the whole jail service 
and the substitution of warders for police guards The question of 
the impro\ement of prison accommodation received much attention, 
and the prisoners of 16 jails were employed almost holly on building 
operations Jail industries were de\ eloped in accordance w r ith the 
principle that each central jail should have r or 2 special manufactures, 
and the prisoners of district jails be cmplojed on some form of 
unskilled penal but profitable labour Sustained efforts were made to 
increase the discipline and penal character of all the jails, and special 
attention was given to the identification and segregation of habitual 
offenders, In all these directions, great progress was made and the 
results of the reforms introduced in many instances soon became 
manifest Under Sir A. Edens orders great improvements weie 
effected in every branch the jail service, both superior and 
inferior, was revised, new jail buildings were constructed, dis- 
cipline amongst the prisoners was strictly enforced, and at the 
same time corporal punishment was much diminished, a better 
water-supply and a more liberal scale of diet much improved the 
general health of the prisoners, the fortnightly vveighment of the pri- 
soners was regular!) carried out, w r ith the best results, as the weights 
at once afforded an indication when a change of diet or of labour was 
desirable , the mark sjstem, under which the prisoners were enabled 
by good conduct and industry to earn a reduction of the term of 
imprisonment was amended, and proved a great incentive to good 
behaviour, the services of convict officials were more largely utilised, 
and finally the registers and forms were thoroughly revised A new 
jail code received the approval of Government, simplifying still further, 
both generally, and in detail, the administration of the department 

Greater efficacy m the internal discipline and management of the 
jails resulted from the substitution of waider guards for the police 
The latter were to be employed merely to guard the outer gates of 
*the district and central jails, and it was contemplated to replace them 
entirely by warders This scheme was introduced tentatively into 
some of the principal jails 

The seditious character of the writings in some of the vernacular 
newspapers and their obvious tendency to excite dis- 

Tho Vernacular „ , _ , 

ProBsAotn, ixand affection against the Government and to bring upon 
xvi.ofisrs , 0 , 

it the hatred and contempt of the unenlightened 
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masse* to whom they were prindpallv addressed as well as the 
system of extortion to which die native feudatories and raanr native 
eraplovls were exposed by the rapadtv of unscrupulous native 
editors had for some rears engaged the attention of the Government 
of India and of the Secretary of ‘'tale In 18,3 Sir George 
Campbell as Lieutenant Governor had expressed himself deddedh 
of opinion that a much stronger law was required than that which 
then existed (viz. Act \\\ of iSfiy and Section ia*A of the 
Penal Code as amended by Act WVII of 1870) The considcra 
tion of certain newspaper articles had shown that the enforcement of 
the existing law would be attended with great difficulties and that 
prosecutions under it were undesirable But the evil continued 
I on! I vtton % Government therefore took up the question and 
obtained the opinions of the I«ocal Governments who were nit with 
one excc|rtlon agreed that a special law was needed for the control 
of the Native Pres \ Bill was therefore introduced into the 
Governor General Council and passed In o law as \ct IN of 1878 
on the 1 4tfi March In mafn object was to place ncwsjrapers j tih 
li heit In the vernacular languages of India under letter control and 
to furnish tlie Government with more effective means than tfic exl t 
mg law provided of punl hlngand rej resting sedulous writings which 
were calculated tcrproduce disaffection toward* the ( ovemment In 
die minds of the ignorant jmptdatl »n. Another object «a to prevent 
tin crujhilous writers using their pajvers as a means of intimidation 
an 1 extortion \ |*ecui met ure was considered ncccssan 1 the 
iljr-ctwa to repre s an evil of a j>ccul and united future on I a 
sj*-ci d procc lure was done 1 to freunt the rommi vino 0/ offences 
The mca ure was full* exj ’aine 1 to the Council lv Mr Mexan fer 
\rl u hnot Meml*cr if the Mq renie Council in a state manl lr 
T*-<w.h an 1 Mr \ } len pole as follow* 
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bring before the Go\ernmcnt of India instances of the licentious- 
ness and sedition of the \ernacular Press, and to urge the necessity 
of bringing that Press under control, and making it powerless for 
mischief 

“ The evil has long been felt bj the Go\ eminent of Bengal, and 
I belie\e by nearh all the othei Local Go\ernments M} prede- 
cessor, Sir G Campbell, \ery strongh stated on se\eral occasions 
his conviction that measures for controlling the vernacular Press 
were called for 

.“lean yen plainly foreseethe misrepresentation and abuse to 
vlnph the Goyernment of India exposes itself b\ Us determination to 
deal with this question in a bold and unflinching spirit, and I there- 
fore desire, as a Member of this Council, to lake upon myself m\ 
full share of responsibility for the measure 

“ An attempt has been made by se\eral \ery unscrupulous 
members of the Natne Press* to mislead the people into the belief 
that what Government desires to check is not sedition, but fair 
criticism of public men 

“ This is an assertion which I most emphatically deny and re- 
pudiate What Government does object to is the sedition and gross 
dislojalh of some of the yemacular papers, and their attempts to 
sow' the seeds of disaffection to the British rule in the minds of 
ignorant people 

“ There have been laid before the Government extracts from 
the vernacular papers which establish the constant use of 
language of this description, and show that they habitually 
attack and misrepresent the Government, under wduch they live 
in peace and prosperity, in terms intended to w r eaken the authority 
of Government, and w'lth a reckless disregard of truth and fact 
which would not be tolerated in any country in the wmrld The 
writings to which I allude have nothing to do with personal attacks 
The personal abuse, the falsehoods, the scurrilit} and the -exagger- 
ations which are applied to individual officers may well, as heretofore, 
be left to the ordinary action of the law Courts, or be treated with 
the contempt they deserve But it has been prominently stated that 
even this practical irresponsibility for personal abuse is a public 
mischief, and is used for the purpose of extorting money or 
frightening timid subordinates from a proper discharge of their 
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duties But it is not on this ground that I desire to support this 
measure. What I do recognise and long have recognized, as a fact, 
f* that the licentiousness of the Press has under false ideas of 
freedom and independence been allowed lo reach a Stage which 
promptly calls in the interests of the public at large for the inter 
ference of the Legislature 

I entirely agree with the Hon"ble Mover of the Bill in thinking 
that the whole of the vernacular Press is not open to these charge*. 

I believe with him that there arc raanr such papers conducted hr 
respectable men on excellent principles but the law proposed 
cannot injure them If papers do not write sedition or endeavour 
to incite disaffection towards (he C osemment, or cndcatour lo extort 
moner br intimidation their position will be no worse when this 
Bill has become law than it was before If tl cr do publish matter 
of this objectionable character then it Is the plain dutr of Go\cm 
ment to interfere with them In the interests of the public and I am 
sure that the pul lie will hare no sympathy with lliem 

I cm quite understand tliat the Go\cmmcnt of India has as 
the lion ble Merer of the Bill has stated fell some diflieulty in 
oj piling a measure of this sortto a portion of the Pros and exempt 
ing another portion. But the dlflicuhr It seems to me Is Imaginary 
rather than real The pip rs published in (hi* country in the 
I nghdi language are written hr a class of writers for a cht« of 
readers who«e education and intcrc is would make them natural!* 
int lerant »>f duton the* arc written un ler a *env: of respon 
s/1 Hit; and uo Jer a restraint of puMit opinion nhkh do not an f 
cann l eu t In the ca e < f the ordmar* \arhc newsj apers It i 
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attacks Government measures and Go\ eminent officials, and often 
verv undeservedly, but, as 1 have’ said before, it is not this sort of 
criticism to which Go\ eminent objects or desires to control On 
the whole .the English Press of India, whether conducted by 
Europeans or Natnes, bears evidence of being influenced by a 
proper sense of responsibility gnd by a general desire to discuss 
public events in a moderate and reasonable spirit There is no 
occasion to subject that Press to restraint, and therefore, naturally 
enough, it is exempted It would be a sign of great weakness on 
the part of Government to bring it within the scope of this measure 
merely to meet a possible charge of partiaht} If it should ever 
happen that the Anglo-Indian Press should adopt a tone calculated 
to excite feelings of disaffection to the British rule, I shall be 
amongst the first to ask for its inclusion in a law of this sort 

“My Lord, I will not take uj) the time of the Council an) 
further I have never lost an opportunity of stating my opinion on 
the subject we are now discussing and I hope that I have explained 
wath sufficient distinctness the grounds upon which my opinions 
are based But even if I did not entertain these opinions as strongly 
as I do, I consider it my dutv, when told by Your Excellency, as 
Head of the Executive Government, that on full and calm consider- 
ation it had been determined that a measure of this sort was 
necessary for the maintenance of peace and order, to give it my 
heart} support 

The Act contained a provision (section 5) which enabled the 
publishers of vernacular newspapers to withdraw themselves from 
its restrictive provisions by submitting their proofs to a Government 
Officer The Secretary of State, wffien assenting to the Act, objected 
to this portion of it and desired that it should be suspended or 
abandoned It was accordingly repealed on the 1 6th October by Act 
XVI of 1878 In the debate which then took place it was distinctly 
stated that, as a consequence of the earlier Act, there hacP been 
a very marked improvement in the general tone of the Vernacular 
Press of India as w'ell as m the style and matter of the articles . 
published On the passing of the Act, a translation of it w r as for- 
f warded to the publishers of all vernacular papers in Bengal, and 
their attention was ca led to its provisions A hope was expressed 
that it might not be necessary to enforce these against any members 
46 * 
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of the \ e macular Press, but It was also notified that Government 
did not Intend the Act to remain a dead letter and that seditious 
language calculated to cxdte hatred aftd contempt against the 
Government or maliciously defamatory of Native* Chiefs and officials 
would undoubtedly cause action to be taken against the offending 
journal The Act soon had a beneficial influence upon the tone of 
the Native Press, and thoughtful discussion was it was hoped 
gradually taking the place of the disloval scurrilous and defamatory 
articles of the ptsL The tone of the English newspapers under native 
management was In the majoritr of Instances considered to be all 
that could be desired. Thcv contained much keen and often unfarour 
able criticism of Government measures but were generally free from 
gross personalities, and thoroughly Joval in fueling and tendency 
In 1879 the tone of the Native Press yjcncrnll} improved under 
the check imposed by the ^cL Subjects of public Interest were 
freely discussed but in more temperate language than formeriv It 
was clcarlv shown that, while the Act did not discourage legitimate 
criticism the mere fact of Its existence was generally sufficient to 
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The next year, 1SS0, it was noticed that, although some improve- 
ment had taken place -in the shle and language of the vernacular 
newspapers since the intraduction of the Vernacular Press Act, their 
general tone was one of opposition to Government and Government 
measures The} never hesitated to impute unworthy motives to 
Government and were full of personalities regarding Government 
servants The} , howexer, generally preluded their remarks by ex- 
patiating on their individual loxalt}, and complaining of the passing 
of the Vet The leading organs of the Pi css were naturally found in 
Calcutta The} were altogether wanting in originality and habitually 
followed the English Press and borrowed largely from it. A new 
feature in their columns was the amount of attention and space de- 
xoted to matters connected with English politics The virulence of 
part} controxersy at home, as reproduced in many organs of the 
English Press, afforded much congenial matter to the Natixe papers 
in Bengal 

But in 1880 the Government w r as changed in England Mr 
Gladstone, xxdio had denounced the Vernacular Press Act, came into 
power, and the new Gox'ernor-General, the Marquis of Ripon, had 
(it was understood) instructions to repeal the Acts The contemplat- 
ed repeal xvas anxiously looked forward* to by the Native Press, and 
xvas generally attributed to the agitation that had been maintained. 
The Acts were accordingly repealed by Act III of 1882, xvluch 
retained poxver to the Post office authorities to search for and seize 
any vernacular publications of a seditious nature, the importation of 
xvhich had been prohibited under the Sea Customs Act, 1878 For 
some years no further action xvas taken in Bengal towards the verna- 
cular Press The repeal of the special Acts left Government and 
individuals no other remedy against seditious and otherxvise ob- 
jectionable xxwitmgs but recourse to the ordinary criminal lax\ r , viz, 
section 124A of the Indian Penal Code, which had previou^p* been 
considered unworkable 

The proceedings taken m 1891 against the Banqabasi newspaper 
x\ ill be found m another Chapter (X) It came to be generally ad- 
mitted by Government that the law was m an unsatisfactory slate ; 
and a bitter feeling obtained among officials that they were denied 
proper and reasonable protection against immoderate Pie on c/KIchuii, 
Certain disastrous occurrences in another part of India jmtdh ally 
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forced the hand of Government - and legislation was undertaken to 
amend the difficult, ff not unworkable Section 134 A of the Penal 
Code Act I\ of 1898 repealed that section and substituted a new 
one to deal- with Sedition It Inserted a new section 153 A In 
the Code to punish promoting enmltv between clashes ** and it 
substituted a new section 50^ to punish statements conducing to 
public mischief ** The pres entire procedure of the Act of 187S was 
abandoned and all journals bngfish and native alike are now sub- 
ject to the same law and must be dealt with hr the ordmarr 

tribunals 

In 1878 79 the excise polici was dcvcIoj>ed in the direction of a 
_ . return from the central distillers to the outstill sjs 

£ tW *ut J 

•un y’trm. tera A commencement In this direction lud been 

previously made but the progress effected In closing distilleries and 
licensing shops under the outxtill svsfcm was ren rapid In this scar 
Tlie Board of Revenue In reporting on It remarked tliat— 

the outstill system is l>cginning to show hs superiority notuith 
standing its imperfect development and the great difficulties arl log 
from permitting the concurrent exi lence of the outstill and saJjr 
distiller}- sritems In the same or adjacent <11 tncts During the part 
rear owing to the high price of food-grains and the scardtr which 
existed in some juris of the irmntrv a diminution of the ( overn 
ment revenue might certainlr luve Iwcn evpecteil under the uJjr 
distiller}- rstetn as llic high co>t of the liquor produced In the uJjr 
distilleries would have prevented manv of the |K>orer ltl*0*irln” 
cbs«ct from satisfying even their mou ordinary cravings Tfic oo* 
still svstem has supj lied the |*cople with a cheaper an I weaker liquor 
which n comj aratlvclr free from Intoxicating efleits and hat fc I to 
no comj hints of an) increase of dninkrnne 1 The financial re uh* 
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decisive opinion It could not be disputed dial the licensee had a 
more powerful interest in augmenting the sale of Ins spirit under 
the outstill Mstem than .when he paid according to the amount 
consumed The spirit distilled was weaker, but also cheaper, and 
was drunk m larger quantities. In contrasting, however, the moral 
effects of the two s\ rictus u was essential not to lose sight of the 
important element ol illicit distillation which ncccssarilv flourished 
far more under the uid,n <distiller\ system than under that of 
Olllstllls 

It was subsequent!} claimed for the outstill sjstcm that, though 
it had supplied the people with more wholesome liquor, it had 
caused no general increase in drunkenness while it had certainly 
checked illicit distillation and m some degree tended to discourage 
the use of deleterious drugs It was probably accompanied by an 
increase in actual consumption, as there was an increase in the 
quantit\ of spirits removed *on payment of duty from the sadat 
distilleries where such existed but this was attributed to the increased 
prosperity and spending power of the people from the statistics 
furnished by the sadm distilleries of Patna and theSonlhal Patgatios, 
and the fact that higher rates were offered for licenses not only for 
country -spirit shops, but also /or tat i shops, it was clear that there 
was a great increase in the demand for liquor, apart altogether from 
the source of supply An expansion of the excise revenue in all 
countries follows on favourable harvests and general agricultural 
prosperitv, and Bengal was no exception The duly of Government 
under such circumstances was to see that undue facilities for drink- 
ing were not offered, and that the price of liquor was not unduly 
• • 

reduced by letting the shops on inadequate terms A special inquiry 
w r as instituted into the administration of the excise in some districts 
But it was considered obviously unwise, because the people would 
have liquor, to revert to a system which had been foun^l in practice 
to lead to fraud, to loss of revenue, and to the demoralization of the 
subordinate officers, without affording any check on consumption 
It was held to be a matter for satisfaction that this enhanced demand 
should have been met by a supply of weak and wholesome liquor 
and not of strong or adulterated spirits from the old distilleries or 
from illicit sources 

Government afterwards recorded that the outstill sjstcm was 
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found by experience to be the only system under which the tale of 
country spirits could be conducted with success in the existing: 
condition of the province and the saJar distillery tystem was 
entirely withdrawn from the Rajshahl, Dacca, Chittagong and Patna 
Divisions and from the districts of Puraea Manbhura and Slngbhom 
With a few exceptions the change of system was made with care 
and good judgment the sites for shops were selected with discretion 
and competition among bidden for licenses was stimulated District 
officer* were directed ta be on their guard agajnst allowing an undue 
multiplication of shops at undulv low rates thus both reducing the 
price of spirits and giving unnecessary facilities for obtaining them 
1 If however they exercise care in selecting the sites for shops ami 
stimulate a healthy competition among the bidders for licenses, 
there can be little doubt that, as lias been the case under the fixed 
duty system the rcsenue piid to Government and the price charged 
to the public will rise with the desire rfnd power of the pubiic to 
purtliase It Is only by confining the number of shops and Mills to 
the genuine wants of the district, fixing a substantial upset price and 
encouraging competition among candidates for licenses that the 
price of liquor can be kept at rates suflidcntlr high to act os a check 
on consumption 

The question of the effect of the out til) srstem in encouraging 
the consumption of liquor occupied much attention In a few 
districts where the sjstcm was mismanaged In the face of the orders 
of Gotemment some Increase in drunkenness among the lalioiirlng 
classes look place This is the result tliat must ensue where ops 
arc multiplied an 1 let for small fees and it Is entire!* Independent 
of the »ys cm under which the liquor Is manufactured The dealers 
comjwte among tlwm» Ucs for the custom of consumers Ini ea I < f 
being comj-'Ilcd tu cora|*cte for the original right to set! anti they 
are enab'ej to tell , mis at Imr ra es l*caui~ iher Imr low rate* of 
fctsfujijtj tie c u c Precis ly tl same rcsul w«m! I en»*i 
un !cr ll ra/a d s ilterr *»s-rm »( ihr j s were vat tc I In ctu f* 
cnrrll Ccuntfr *1 ? the f* ~ of it ur wit re la e I t ) a minimi*’** 
In ! m u l^weser— a I ll t f rmrieljr^mi^rts — 

*lrfcl v ((*-i nisi em Its ieca nu*i cl » i!i d rrt«j*s an! 
wl err tlecrlr»r f < jsrromr~t L» e t^cn nail rlwje* 
trio » tjst l-cvts sery d "cfea ll ~ d m i rt t it L*- n« t , rr* 
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ed and the interests of the State have been protected, while the 
people have been supplied with a wholesome weak spirit at reason- 
able rates That a larger quantity of this weak liquor is, consumed 
there can be no doubt, but there is nothing to show that the 
consumption of alcohol has increased beyond the normal increase 
which ahvaj s takes place v hen the people have money to spend on 
luxuries, or that drunkenness has been in any way promoted by the 
outstill system No comparison can be made between the quantity 
of spirits actuall} consumed under the 2 systems The accounts 
kept by the distillers cannot be taken as accurate, and the strength 
of the 2 classes of liquor is different No doubt the people have 
actually spent more money on drinking during the past 2 years 
than they did before, but this is a result which would have occurred 
altogether apart from any change in system Evidence of the* 
increased expenditure on exciseable articles presents itself on all sides, 
and the increased spending power of the people is shown equally in 
larger sales of the ordinary articles of commerce. Notwithstanding the 
competition of outstill liquor, the quantity passing into consumption 
from such sadar distilleries as remain has shown a steady increase ” 

The soundness of the outstill system, when worked according to 
the principles insisted on by Government, was regarded as being 
amply established , and it was the settled policy of Government 
to extend it to every part of the province when the special cir- 
cumstances of the locality did not render such a measure inex- 
pedient There was a considerable improvement in the working of 
the system The difficulty of gauging the real demand for liquor 
in each district was at one time the main drawback to the system, 
and this undoubtedly caused the opening of an unnecessarily large 
number of shops in some districts at the commencement , but 
constant attention was given to this point, and it was believed that a 
fairly just proportion had been established between the number of 
licensed shops and the popular demand for liquor At the settle- 
ments of 1881-2, the number of shops under both the outstill and 
the sadar distillery system was reduced from 6,284 to 5,780, and a 
further reduction to 4,417 was subsequently effected. 

During Sir A Eden’s administration, the excise revenue rose 
from nearly 69 to nearly 94 lakhs • this remarkable inert asc \vas 
due in a considerable degree to the re-'nlrodiietlon and develop- 
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tnent of the outttJII *yslem out a much more powerful stimulant was 
found In the bumper harvest*, the activity of trade and the general 
prosperity which marked the rear* 1879—81 Sir A Eden wrote 
No hope whatever can be founded on the recent rapid expansion 
of the excise revenue. The increase has been so remarkable tied 
A check is probable, and If a bad harvest occur* Is inevitable ” 

Sir A Eden having been selected to preside over the Commission 
tw Amj Com appointed bv the Supreme Government to Inquire 
Into and report on the organization of the army in 
India the office of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal was during 
his absence at Simla, from Julv 15th to the commencement of 
December 1879 filled by Sir S C Bayley Chief Commissioner of 
Assam who retained also charge of die Assam administration (and 
Sir A Eden s Secretaries and Private Secretary Mr IJenn ) It has 
not been found possible to distinguish In the annual Reports between 
all the measures of Sir A. Eden and Sir S Bayley the general 
policy of the Bengal Government remained unchanged as was 
Intended. I find that Sir S Bajle) during this time tinselled the 
statue of I ord Northbrook south of the High Court and Installs! 
the Maharaja of Darbhanga. Of the \rm\ Commission Lord I ytton 
said in Council In March tS^o I cannot too hightv express mr 
lasting sense of our great obligation to m> lion! !e friend Sir 
Ashles Lden for the astonishing induMr) with which he lia desoted 
hh great Intellectual power* to the accompli hrocnl of one of the 
mo*t arduous and one of the mo -4 important ta ks etef under 
ukea by an Indian Statesman r <Uc John Stviches spoke il'O of 
the Commission as liasing !>een presided merht one of the rnmt 
eminent of Indian Suieiraen 

Several Imj ortant epi were uken during the scar 18,9 c a to- 
wards earning out more fullr than hitherto lie 
•>« t*. \ diejr of a (mining m lies tf the countr* to il e 

h'ghef rank* of the |nrt lie *enl c The (#otrro 
metit of In Its deem d it de Iralle to formuhte definite rule t r 
the gu hnce of tie- I^xra! Gmcrnmen « an 1 \ fmlnl rntr *is <m tie 
solject in I un ler thew j-*rs ns na nttnr >4 Jo 1 1 »»-rc d fare I 
1 Insist be to 1 rtsln ign^l ih '-s * f aj^j dn met- oil snlafl 
other aj *1 met » »ffr In fu u to !-r ncl t trly £*frd tj 
d-i n Tl l r I cr fra let ft t’ *5 *■< r t n t r J 1 ! il an ! I »r 
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cutive Services were thus practically closed to Europeans, save in 
exceptional cases, m which the sanction of the Supreme Government 
was to be obtained to a departure from the rules The steady 
decrease in the number of Covenanted Civilians allotted to Lower 
Bengal, and the increase of work m almost every branch of the 
administration having rendered an addition to the Subordinate 
Executive Service necessary, the sanction of the Government of 
India had to be obtained to an increase of 3 1 in the strength of this 
service A saving in the cost involved was, however, effected by the 
creation of a new grade of Deputy Collecters 011 a salary of Rs 150 
per mensem, (the lowest grade formerly having been Rs 200,) and 
the new officers were appointed to this grade Rules were also 
issued by the Supreme Government to provide for the regular and 
periodical appointment of Natives of India to the Covenanted Civil 
Service under the Statute 33 Vic,c 3 One such appointment 
had been made m Bengal in 1878 Under the new rules the 
Local Governments were annually to nominate persons for appoint- 
ment by the Government of India In 1879, 2 appointments were 
allotted to Bengal, and 2 gentlemen appointed as probationers, 
subject to confirmation on their passing the departmental examina- 
tions and being favourably reported upon An additional judgeship 
for Burdwan and Bankura was created and given to a native subordi- 
nate judge 

A scheme for the constitution of Divisional Appellate Courts, 
which should be able rapidly and efficiently to dis- 

Proposed Diva • 

Court Appollatc pose of the mass of 'appeals which had hitherto come 
before the High Court was submitted by the Local 
Government in 1877 The mam objects aimed at were to dimmish 
the arrears in the High Court and the consequent hardship on 
suitors, owing to the delay in the decision of their claims , to secure 
that an appeal to the High Court, when allowed, might be a 
complete appeal on the facts as veil as on the lav , to remedy the 
injustice imposed on all but the richest litigants who were unable to 
obtain a final decision on their cases without cairjing them on from 
the remote interior to the tribunal in Calcutta , and to increase the 
finality of the decisions of the local appellate Courts by strengthen- 
ing their authority and enhancing their reputation The adoption of 
this scheme had been indefinitely postponed on the ground of 
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financial pressure and the final orders of the Government of India 
and the Home Government on the application of the Local 
Government ashing for a reconsideration of the measure were not 
received before Sir A. Eden left Bengal 

\arious Important administrative questions In connection with 
UbwEaUn the working of the Indian Emigration Department 

u ‘" came before Government during j 8 79 -So < neb os 

the action tq be taken to encourage free emigration to the tea dll 
tncts arrangements for an improved watersupplj on board the river 
steamer* and for securing more careful Inspection of the emigrants 
tn rogte the strengthening of the medical htaff on board and inquiries 
into the causes of cholera among the labourers fn transit. A Coro 
mission representing the principal interests concerned in inland 
emigration was appointed to cit in Calcutta during the cold season of 
iS3o-i anJ all points m connection with the subject were rej>orted 
upon for the necessary amendment of the law to be proceeded *«ith 
as soon as possible The main object to be secured was the making 
of recruiting more east and the supply of labour to the tea districts 
ccnerollr less expensive 
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ployed in hearing Municipal cases only, but it was from this time 
arranged that they should sit in rotation with the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates as a Bench for the disposal of police cases 

In 1880 «the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor passed an Act 

I (B C ) of that year to authorize the making, and to 

Act I (B C ) of 1SS0, ' ' , ° 

the Calcutta Tram regulate the working, of street tramways m Calcutta 

VfMJTJ Act 

The Corporation of Calcutta having entered into an 
agreement for the construction and maintenance of street tramways 
m the town, the object of the Bill, (introduced by the Hon’ble Knsto 
Das PaUin Dec 1879), which followed the lines of the Bombay 
Tramways’ Act, 1874, was to confer the necessary legal powers on 
the contracting parties, and to make proper provision for the working 
of the tramwajs The Bill also contained a provision for extending 
it to such suburban tramways as might afterwards be undertaken 
Act VI (B C) of 1880, for the drainage and improvement of 

lands, repealed Bengal Act V of i87>,whichpro- 
Act VI (B C ) of F b 

18B0, the Bongai vided for certain works for the drainage and recla- 

Drairmge Act 

mation of lands in the Hooghly and Burdwan dis- 
tricts, known as the Dankuni scheme, but empowered the Lieutenant- 
Governor to carry out similar works throughout all the territories 
under his administration Col Haig, r e , Secretary to Govern- 
ment had shown how such operations could profitably be applied to 
the Howrah jheel (341 sq m), and to those of Amta (3 56 sq m) 
and Rajapur (6 87 sq m) The Act provided that each scheme 
under the Act should be prepared wnth plans and estimates by the 
Government engineers and published for general information The 
cost of the works was to be assessed, on the lands reclaimed and 
improved, in proportion to the benefit derived, by Commissioners 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor, Of whom the majority were 
to be proprietors The recovery of the sums apportioned on the 
several proprietors was left in the hands of the Collector The 
works when completed werft to be kept up in the same manner as 
public eiribankrtients at the expense of those whose lands were bene- 
fited, and m their maintenance the Collector w^as to be assisted by a 
Committee of proprietors appointed for that purpose A material 
alteration from the procedure under Act V of 1871 consisted in 
allowing the Commissioners an opportunity of watching results for 
3 years after the works were completed before they proceeded to 
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apportion the costj of the works Thm the liability* to repay any 
portion of the capital was deferred for 3 jcars. 

The Cess Act was one for amending and consolidating the law 
Ttn ctM Act, "kting to rating for the construction charges 
tx (B. d •ns'O- ant j maintenance of district communications and 
other works of public utility and of provincial public works During 
the 8 years during which the Road Cei>s Act of 1871 had been 
in force several points of importance lud come to light on which 
it required amendment The opportunity was also taken of repealing 
the Provincial Public Works Act of 1877 and of consolidating Into 
one Act the law rebung to Road Cess and to the Provincial Public 
Works Ces* both of which were assessed on the same principle 
and levied according to the same procedure and l>y the same 
machinery 

The measure contemplated manv important aiteraUons in the 
law In the definitions given bf immoveable property houses shop* 
and other holdings were excluded the lev) of the cess upon hou-e* 
having been attended with much irritation and vexation In the part 
relating to the imj>osiuon and application of the cesses it was pro- 
vided that the Jjcutcnam < overnor should not be required bv law 
to par from the public revenue any sura os road cess In cuen 
of such sum as might have l*ccn paid as such cess to the Collector l r 
persons liable to |*a) the same In consideration of the J ublic 
uorks cess Iwing collected hv establishments j aid from the I)i*trht 
Road bund the IJeutcnam ( overnor was cm|>owercd to make an 
assignment of »uch j roporuon of tlw cost < f-c ul hdimenl *» lv 
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The improvement of Calcutta had been making progress for 

c-dcutta Munici some years not altogether continuously Thus, 
p* 1 Act - complete illumination of 'the town with gas was pro- 

vided for m 1 877-78, and about the same time the doubling of the 
water supply was contemplated Act VI (BC) of 1881 (a Calcutta 
Municipal Act) besides making other amendments of a less import- 
ant nature, empowered the Government to declare any portions of 
the environs of Calcutta to be a part of the town for the purposes of 
the water-supply, and provided for the extension of the water-supply 
to the suburbs and the levy therein of a water-rate not exceeding the 
maximum in Calcutta It also provided for the payment b) the 
Calcutta Municipality of Jths of the pensions of certain police 
officeis , for the filling-up of foul tanks whether within a private 
enclosure or not, at the expense of their owners , for the taking-up 
and reclamation of filth) bastis, and for a re\ised sinking fund in 
respect of all future public loans 

In April 1878 Sir A Eden issued a Resolution on the lmprove- 

Snnifauy condi ment °f the drainage of towns and villages in 
tton of viiiiifjos Bengal, as he attributed much of the unhealthiness 

prevalent to the excessive humidity of the soil caused by obstruction 
to drainage, naturally) that is by the silting up or destruction of 
old water courses, rather than by artificial means such as the embank- 
ments of roads and railways He relied upon all executive officers 
and District Road Committees to take up the matter earnestl) and 


Snnlttuy condi 
tlon of villngos 


use their ample powers under the existing laws Later again in 
June 1880 Sir A Eden received a number of reports on this ques- 
tion, and encouiaged local authorities to- do all they could, while 
he trusted to the new Tlrainage Act for carrying out more extensive 
schemes of drainage, which involved projects of reclamation The 
Sanitary Commissioner’s activity again elicited an expression of Sir 
A Eden’s views 611 the same subject The Sanitary Commissioner 
made some suggestions which could be onl) carried into effect by 
legislation, and he was informed that Sir A Eden entirel) concurred 
in the view recently expressed by the Government of India, that the 
lime had not come for enforcing general samtarv regulations among 
the villagers bv law All that could be done was to seek to bring 
the people graduallv to a sense of the evils induced bv their tradi- 
tional habits and show them that obstructed drainage, filthv surround- 
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log* and admixture of decomposing matter with their drinking; 
water must result in disease The amalgamation of the Sanitary 
and the \accmauon Departments was expected to render it possible 
to do a great deal in this respect- The Sanitary Commissioner would 
thus have a staff of officers in constant contact with the villager* 
during the working season and it would be possible not only to 
urge upon tbr people the adoption of simple measures of sanitation 
which were neglected but also to invoke tbe influence of the cxe 
cuthe authorities in cases in which the gcucraJ public health was 
criously Injured bs filths practices. 

Fever was especially fata) in 1881 in Nadia, where the death rate 
«■ aWa, net| the vcri high figure of 39/2 a* compared 
Oxuwi with 29 53 per thousand in the previous year not 

withstanding the deputation of a special staff of medical officers to 
the tillages attacked and the larish and gratuitous distribution of 
medicines. Towards the end of 18S1 a special Commission was 
appointed to vnu the worn parts of the dMrict and endeavour to 
ascertain tltc cause of the outbreak and at the «tnc lime to Impress 
on the jmmJjn and the |>eople the advantage of retaining a *uj ply 
of pure water in their tillages and of observing sanitary precautions 
The members of the CorambMon spent the col I season In the 
district The conclusion at « Inch thes arrived on the main question 
was of a ncgitlte character Thev discovered no specific cause for 
the cjndemic but were sat» fied that there was no foundation for the 
imj res ion kcnerallv enter! lined ly the j>eoj lc themselves tljt h 
Ivil Lceu Wuufht ahou l\ amucUl obstructions to the natural 
draim-c cf the coun n 1 licr found the roads and the railway 
cmbankmcnti cvcn»h re ade juately *uj j l!e I wfth waterwar ne 
to an unimj rum extent »- * *** .-• - * — 
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of an annual stipend of £ 10,000 , the payment to him of 10 lakhs of 
rupees in settlement of various miscellaneous claims, and a suitable 
provision for his children born m England The title of^ Nawab of 
Murshidabad was conferred on Syud Hassan All, the eldest son of 
Syud Mansur AH, and the title of Nawab Nazim became extinct 
The Nizamut deposit fund ceased to exist, the office of Agent to the 
Governor-General was' abolished, and the allowances to the various 


members of the Nizamut family were in future to be paid to them 
direct by the Collector of Murshidabad The last Nawab Nazim 
died at Murshidabad on the 5th November 1884 His eldest son, 
Syud Hassan AJi, was gf\en the title of Nawab Bahadur of Murshi- 
dabad in February 1882, and that of Amir-ul-Omrah in July 1887, 
with the rank of the Premier Noble of Bengal and subsequently 
provision was made, by Act XV of 1891 and an indenture attached 
to the Act, for the support and maintenance of the Nawab Bahadur 
and of the honour and dignity of his station 

A project for constructing a range of canals, 92 miles in length, 


The Orissa and 


othor canals 


to complete the line of inland water communication 
between Calcutta and Orissa, was sanctioned towards 


the close of 1880-81 Ihe canals were to consist of still-water 


channels with tidal-locks, and be fed during the dry season by tidal 
water through high-level supply sluices, and during the rains supplied 
as far as possible from the drainage of the neighbouring country 
This was a w r ork of the first importance to Orissa, which was previ- 
ously dependent on the sea for its communications with Bengal 
The ports were bad, and, if any serious failure of the crops w'ere to 
occur, it would not be possible to throw' a sufficient supply of food 
into the province When the projected canal was made, steamers 
and country boats would be able to ply at all seasons of the year, 
and, while "the province would be protected from famine, there would 
be a large expansion of trade Their length (92 miles) was divided 


into 4 ranges as follows — 

(1) Canal between the Rasalpur and Subarnarehha rivers, 
30 miles m length (2) Canal connecting the Subamarekha with 
Panchpara, 18 miles m length (3) Canal between Panchpara and 
the Barrabullong, 6 miles in length (4) Canal connecting the Barra- 
bullong with the Mettai, 38 miles in length The canals were to 
have a minimum bottom width of 50 feet with 7 feet depth of 
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mixture of decomposing matter with their drinking 
result in disease The amalgamation of the Sanitary 
mation Departments was expected to render it possible 
deal in this respect The Sanitary Commissioner would 
staff of officers in constant contact with the villagers 
trking season and it would be possible not only to 
c people the adoption of simple measures of sanitation 
eglected but also to invoke the influence of the exe 
(lies in cases In which the general public health was 
ired b) filths practices 

i cspccialiv fatal in 18S1 in Nadia, where the death-rate 
r attained the very high ffgurc of 39 72 as compared 
with 2953 per thousand in the previous year not 
the deputation of a special staff of medical officer* to 
Hacked and the lavish and gratuitous distribution of 
Towards the end of 1881 a special Commission was 
w\U the worst parts of the dtetrict and endeavour to 
cause of the outbreak and at the same time to impress 
ian and the people the advantage of retaining a supply 
r m their villages ami of observing sanitary precautions 
rs of the Comml sion spent the cold seafcon in the 
c condubion nt a Inch the* arrived on the main question 
ative clnracter Titer discovered no specific cause for 
but were satisfied that there was no foundation for the 
;cncralh entertained by the jtcoplc themselves that It 
iTiugVa about Vq artificial obstructions to the tqVutsI 
the countrr Thcv found tlic roads and !he railway 
« cvcrvwhcrc adequately sup] lied with waterwar save 
joint extent in a few localities Their Kc|»oit however 
a vartetv c f causes for most of which the ]k , oi le them 
c jK>n die witch must contril ute io*unTicahhlnc*i In 
Sure im| rovement wyull It was Iiojh: ! Lc effected 
<f< l v il Iljards about 1 1 be ij j*oln e I 

r a Mi the Sawab Narlni of Ikn si wl 0 |u I / r 
nni v 'can re 1 !c 1 In I n Ian I retired from tl e 
j « titf \a*a’ Naatm anl I jr a firms! dre I 
itiu cl r tleitSc\tfi!fXi c icm ui u l * 
(fciirt c wi ) if +• a^afrs t ( il ** Nintnut in t rs f n f is 
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annual stipend of £10,000, the payment to him of 10 lakhs of 

3 in settlement of various miscellaneous claims, and a suitable 
ion for his children born in England The title of_ Nawab of 
ndabad was conferred on Syud Hassan Ah, the eldest son of 
Mansur All, and the title of Nawab Nazim became extinct 
Nizamut deposit fund ceased to exist, the office of Agent to the 
nor-General was* abolished, and the allowances to the various 
iers of the Nizamut family were m future to be paid to them 
by the Collector of Murshidabad The last Nawab Nazim 
at Murshidabad on the 5th November 1884 His eldest son, 
Hassan Ah, was given the title of Nawab Bahadur of Murshi- 

m February 1882, and that of Amir-ul-Omrah in July 1887, 
he rank of the Premier Noble of Bengal and subsequently 
non was made, by Act XV of 1891 and an indenture attached 
e Act, for the support and maintenance of the Nawab Bahadur 
'f the honour and dignity of his station 

project for constructing a range of canals, 92 miles in length, 
Orisaa and to com P^ ete the line of inland water communication 
amds between Calcutta and Orissa, was sanctioned towards 

dose of 1880-81 The canals were to consist of still-water 
lels with tidaMocks, and be fed during the dry season by tidal 
through high-level supply sluices, and dunng the rains supplied 
• as possible from the drainage of the neighbouring country 
was a work of the first importance to Orissa, which was previ- 
dependent on the sea for its communications with Bengal 
ports were bad, and, if any serious failure of the crops were to 
:, it would not be possible to throw a sufficient supply of food 
the province When the projected canal was made, steamers 
country boats would be able to ply at all seasons of the year, 
while the province would be protected from famine, there would 
large expansion of trade Their length (92 miles) was divided 

4 ranges as follows — 

1) Canal between the Rasalpur and Subarnarekha rivers, 
tiles in length (2) Canal connecting the Subarnarekha with 
:hpara, 18 miles an length (3) Canal between Panchpara and 
3 arrabullong, 6 miles in length (4) Canal connecting the Barra- 
ang with the Mettai, 38 miles in length The canals were to 
t a minimum bottom width of 50 feet with 7 feet depth of 
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water The estimate of 33 lakh: wa j sanctioned too late In the 
year to allow of tnach work being done but a new Division was 
formed and arrangements were made for collecting labour and 
materials and for taking over the land 

The canals which were taken over L> this Government In 18/* 
were financially of a verv different character from the rallwa)* and 
there was never any hope of their being in a position to pav the 
Interest on the capital in\c ted In them for many vears to come 
The construction of the Orissa Midnapore and Ilijh canals wa* 
onglnally undertaken in 18^3 bj the hast Indian Irrigation and 
Canal Company with the most extravagant expectations of profit 
Five tear* after the work had been begun, the Government of India 
purcha ed the canals from the Company for Ks 1 1718560 agd 
proceeded to develop a modified *>chemt Jlic<c works lad alwat 
been up to 1880-1 a heaw drag on the provincial resources which 
had to bear the charges The receipts from irrigation on (lie Orissa 
ami Midnapore canals however were steadily increasing lea es were 
akin" the place of vearlj agreements and as the m stern of dnari 
butanes w a extended the revenue would gradually develop One 
great reason whr these canals paid *>o little was that thev were 
prematurely stoj ped under a false notion of economy flic head 
works and canals were fini lied while the distnbutancs were never 
convtructed the water was there an l the people were readv to use 
it, but expenditure hiving l*en su j tended the mater could not l«e 
hstributeU Tlie new Coast Land was expected to Increase the 
navigation recclp on the On si and llijli works The ojienlng 
of the < *one Canals In Ilgivcn a great imj>etus to the extension rf 
u arcane cultivation and ha I caa cd a romldrra! le Increase in the 
agricultural wealth < f the tract* sup( he I I he increase rf pruft 
from this source in the d net 1 f s hil al a 1 al ne was e limited In 
l *■ i c aatK 4 * ftr a*ua*i H e |*^ <j I** were a|w» t*egin 

run to uie camlwatcra a m cue jMrorr in su if an 1 fkmr mill* 
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Hooghly districts The silting-up of these channels was undoubt- 
ed!} for many yea-s the cause of much disease and suffering 
throughout a large tract of countr} , and the introduction of a copious 
supply of pure water for drinking and irrigation purposes had 
at once a marked effect on the health and prospent} of the people 
Heavy expenditure was also incurred in the improvement of the 
condition of the Calcutta Canal, w r hich had been very unsatisfactor) 
The storm-water loaded with the sew r age of the town discharged into 
it boats grounded at low r water, causing numerous accidents and 
hindering traffic , and the channels silted up, entailing very heavy 
annual expense in maintenance These defects were remedied, 

large locks of 40 feet in width with capacious basins were construct- 

• • 

ecb, so that it might be possible to maintain a sufficient depth of 
w r ater in the canal The canal was also widened, and ample accom- 
modation provided for the traffic In order to supply fresh water 
to the canal, and to afford the means of flushing the lower end of 
the new drainage channel, a large inlet was constructed at the Hooghly 
entrance of the canal Half the cost of the w r ork was to be borne by 
the Calcutta Municipality and the other half met from provincial funds 
It was expected that the total expenditure on this canal from provin- 
cial funds would have amounted to 23 lakksby the end of 1881-82. 

Intimation was received by'the Commissioner ot Orissa on the 
, ' nth March 1881 that a party of fanatics, consist- 

Attrfck ou tlie y r J 

tornpio of Jttpm mg of 12 men and 3 women, had entered the 
fanatics Temple of Jagannath m Puri on the 1st idem, 

with the object of burning the idol of Jagannath, and that a dis- 
turbance had taken place, m which one of the fanatics had lost his 
life The party in question w'ere residents of Sambalpur m the 
Central Provinces, and they stated that they were induced to come 
to Pun in Consequence of one of their co-religionists (the deceased) 
ha\ mg been commanded by their “guru/ an invisible being without 
shape or form, to bnlig .the images of Jagannath, Balaram, and 
Subhadra out of the temple and to burn them on the road For the 
purpose of carrjing this order into effect, a large body of men and 
women left their homes in Sambalpur, taking their children with them, 
but, when within a few miles of Puri, 12 men and 3 women separated 
themselves from the mam body and preceded them to the temple 
The disturbance formed the subject of an immediate mvestiga- 
47 - 
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tlon by the local authorities from which the following fact* were 
collated 

One of tire door keepers of tire temple who was on duU at the 
Lion gate when the disturbance occurred in describing the scene 
stated that about 12 men and women who were almost In a state 
of nudlt) came up to the temple shouting ** alekh alekh ** 
They had with them an earthen pot containing cooked rice of which, 
judging from the state of their hands tbo) bad cridcntlr onlv 
rcccntl) partaken The door keeper tried to prevent them from 
entering the temple bv closing the gate; but thev succeeded In pa<h 
Ing H open and forcing their wa) into the building accompanied In' 
some 200 pilgrims. One of the fanatics still held In his hand the 
pot of rfee but on being remonstrated whh bv the door keeper Jie 
consented to leave it outside and was then permitted to enter The 
parte nest proceeded to break down the door of the flkegHaaadtb 
the apartment In which the offerings of the wor*hlpj>crit of the Idol* 
arc muallv di*p!a)cd but which was nt the lime ctnplr They then 
made their way Into the great lull of the temple In front of the 
sbnnc llic crowd of spectators luring by this time doubled Find 
Ing the door called Jaibijai shut the fanatics went out Into the 
enclosure and rushed oIkmu like mad men and women endca\ curing 
to find an entrance In some other direction Tin. crowd of jdlgnra 
at this time was climated to numlicr upward of 1000 and a 
great deal of pushing and struggling took place In the mid t of 
w hK h one of the fanatks fell or nas | >mhed on to the stone jsis e 
ment lie was lifted up l>r some of hi comjutrion and was a lit 
cd out of the temple* and borth after expired 

The ri«vcr» were arretted I 1 the jiohcc ami *ere j lace I on their 
trul 1 n charge* framed under ini 14* an 1 2 )j of the I cna! 
Code Iwfore the I)c|Krtt Ms i tra r f I ori and 1 n convict! m wefr 
each ten need to 3 montl rigor nit Impri onm nt 

after l! r arrr t c f the | uti of farutks a1w\r referre I tu 
tie \» itJit , Mij--rir m krt id luUc karnt tlut 4 n J | »m 
•ere fi iMt rw I t» I im with a nular iJject In ti * an I I** 
acetrfd r !r sent curt * iu.ro! an 1 ra v*d tl tm to k arfTWrri fwf rfe 
t! rj cou 1 r-i 1 tl< town in ! da anr mi cl ( l 11 u n f j 
cooil rd cf ** men m n a J it *r3 all ch Iren Tl-e a *3 
"*f r j ity I t* lr tml * f-'T ni I it n f > o- «n it rt t* 
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subsistence, but tlie\ were acquitted bv the Deputy Magistrate on the 
grounds rhat thev were m the same position as hundreds of other 
beggars, and that there was nothing in their case to raise a suspicion 
that the) earned their livelihood by improper means 

'I he rioters being inhabitants of Satnbalpur, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces was ashed to lav or the Lieutenant- 
Governor with information regarding the tenets of the sect to which 
thev belonged and with particulars regarding their place of residence, 
habits and pursuits In compliance with this request, the Chief 
Commissioner furnished the following particular — 

‘ There is a peculiar sect of Hindu dissenters in the Sambalpur 
district, known as Kumbhupatias The word Kumblnipatia is deriv- 
ed from ‘Kumbhu the name ot a hind of tree, and “ pat, * the 
bark of a tree and the sect is so called because its follow eis make 
ropes from the bark of the tree and wear them round their waists 
The religion is also known as” that of Alehh, and its followers claim 
revelation as its foundation Alekhswaim , the god incarnate, used, 
it is said, to reside in the Hnnalavas, but about the } ear 1S64 he 
came to Malbaharpur in Bank!, zilla Cuttack, and revealed the 
religion professed bv the Kumbhupatias to 64 persons, the principal 
of whom was Govind Das , and it is chiefl) owing to the exertions of 
these disciples that the religion was propagated Alekhswani) (which 
signihes “the lord whose attributes cannot be described in writing ') 
removed to Dhenhanal a teudatorv State, where, for 3 } ears lnnne- 
diatelv preceding his death, he led the life of a mendicant and 
vvanderer Although the religion originated in Cuttack, it spread 
(more rapidly in the district of Sambalpur, and men of all classes 
and castes, except the Uriya Brahmins, are freely embracing it. It 
is not so much the peculiarity of the rules of any particular caste or 
sect that tends to increase the number of converts to it as the posi- 
tion in life of the converts themselves thus in Khinda the people 
of a whole v illage embraced the Kumbhupatia religion because the 
Gaontia had done so The names of some 30 villages are given 
as those in which the Kumbhupatias chiefly reside 1 A full account 
of their sects, tenets and habits was added 

The Census of Bengal (as part of the general Census of India) 
w r as taken on the night of the* 17th February i88r 
The general plan of 'operations W'as to make a pre- 


Tke Census 
1831 
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limlnarr enumerauon of the population at leisure vometirae before 
the*daie of the actual Census and then on one njght» the 17th 
Fcbraarr to finallr correct the pro ions entrir*. Special arrange 
menu were made for the enumeration of boat* and their occupant* 
for counting the population on railaavi for the Censu of person* 
in cantonment*. In camp tratelling b\ road or Ii\ing without a 
home for jails, hospital* and other public inttitutioni and for the 
Census of the Sundarbans The demeanour of the people during 
the prelimlnarj operation* as well a* on the night of the Censu* wa« 
In most places all that could *be desired hut In manr place* di»- 
quleling rumour* as to the object in view were *jiread abroad and 
in a feu tracts of country there wa* a show of resistance to the 
taking of the Censu* In the Sontbal Parganat and In those parU of 
the neighbouring diitnct* where Sonthal* formed a large proportion of 
the population interested agitator* seized the opportunltr for a tribal 
demonstration. In the districts adjoining the Sonthal Pargnnj/ the 
exertions of the diitnct officers were sufficient to alia* the Irritation 
Imt in the Sonthal PjrgjMM tbcroiehes, where the people were terri 
Ged b) the rumours circulated among them and were In a hlphlr 
excited condition It was thought advisable to di pensc with the final 
nocturnal checking and to march detachment* of troops through 
the cuuntr) Tl»c figure showed that the j>opulation of Ikngal 
(after allowing for the separation of \» am) hid Increased from 
fj 05 “18 to 6y 53^ * during the 9 tears which tad clap'<‘d 

*lncc tS*J there bemj thus an increase of 6831 143 or 10^9 per 
ceCL Out of the gran I total of 6 <) $f,t the tn ales numbered 
31 6*5 591 and the female* 34 911 3 “o the latter thus exceeding the 
former bt aSf b y The irojmUtHin of the town cif"CjJcutU on tie 
l*th Felrtuarj- was 433 119 at compare I with 409 03^ in 18,6 the date 
of ita J retio'll Crd*u the pojrtdt I jo of ti e ulmrl 1 tra* *5 ( 139 
»r I U Howrah ice c-t total 70*33 Phe llm lu* w t rr 4J 15# ^ 

and the Mutamma fan* a 1 *04 *#4 the O cUnar * u 13c TI-< 
aj*jvaicni raerflnifen wrieJenwm i»lj in litTrreiit pan of I 1 * 
j-ftnirxe C-or I) »» t in »r It el at • f II r !»an * «r>| an at t to e 

(*rrrr*w- 1 * i j «-f omt clr* |» a tn* > a* <* t if e rfte t t f tl 

Xlj J*a*i fc*cf from » ,# i t !*> 4 Th a to tier » ir tf il* 
j sj-o.4 -« id it* er 1** | jtn e wa j*l 4* \*t *u I » t* tNpirc 

r:«r a* t l* * »tf e-f tea 1 tn d * rcr d * t *1} < » k t 1 
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population of the province was onh 36 64 229 and there were onl) 96 
towns with a population exceeding 10000 souls while there were 
264,523 Milages, each containing less than 5,000 inhabitants Of 
the castes or tribes in Bengal, 65 claimed more than 100,000 
members each The number of houses in Bengal was returned at 
1 1 ,645,383, of* which 11,036,774 were occupied, giving an a\erage 
of 6 30 persons to each occupied house Between 1872 and i8St 
he Hindus increased at the rate of t3 64 per cent the Muhammadans 
n 1096 per cent, Christians In 4071 per cent, and Buddhists by 
)3 29 per cent (the last, named figures being foi the most part due to 
norc accurate enumeration) The increase among Christians was 
ittributed parth to immigration from Europe and pnrth to comer- 
ions cspecialb m the districts of the Chola Nagpur Division, 

Sir \ Eden was able, hi careful management and a full treasury 

to incur a large expenditure on Ordinary Public 

I'ttl.llc Works 0 1 J 

Works under the contract of 1877 The expenditure 

>n works during the scarab of 1874 was abnormal, the provincial 

fiances were exhausted, and the Government of India found it 

ecessarj to accept the oullav,«nnd to make the T ocal Government 

net grant of 5 la Mis with which to begin the vear 1876-77. 

die expenditure on Ordmarv Public Works during that jear vyas 

’s 2559,000 In 1877-78 it was thought necessary to proceed with 

xtreme caution in the matter of expenditure The charges thrown 

pon the provincial revenues on account of Productive Public Works 

ere very serious, the full outturn of the P W Cess could not be 

btained during the jear, and it was considered necessary to secure 

substantial working balance to provide for emergencies The 

vpenditure m that vear was therefore restricted to Rs 25,12,000. 

* " 

v framing the revised estimates for 1878-79, it was found possible 
make provision for various important and useful schemes that 
id been left in abeyance for want of funds , but in that year and 
e next the expenditure was, under the instructions of the Supreme 
overnment, kept down in consequence of the financial difficulties 
ich famine, war, and adverse exchange had brought upon the 
overnment of India In 1879 tb e Government of India found 
elf compelled to call upon Local Governments to make all possible 
ductions m expenditure ' The orders went so far as to direct that 
new- work estimated to cost more than Rs 2,500 should be 
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commenced even though h might have already received the sanction 
of Government. Under the Influence of the *ame poller of retrench 
ment undutr low estimates were made for 1 88081 but the Local 
Government wai afterwards permitted hr the Government of India 
10 Increase the grant by ?o lakhs and the exj>endlturc during Use 
vearwasRs 4760x100 The provision for 1681-82 war Rs, 67 93.OCO. 
It included besides the estimated ei]>enditnrc on miscellaneous 
Improvements on buildings and on the construction bridging and 
mctalbng of provincial roads provision for new Court house* at 
Scahhh Jessore Mvtnensingh Dacca. Ranchi (lava Darbhanga ami 
Motiliari for various sub-divisional buildings and Munsifs Courts, 
for new Jails at Jalpaigurl Bogra Pabna, Gava Darbhanga ami 
Motihari for a College at Rampur BoaPta and a Kailwav school at 
Kurseong and for the completion of the new Nrcrctnrial buildings 
and the new ol>stelric hospital at the 'Medical College it seemed 
to Sir V. hden wrong that large balance should l>c allowed to 
he iJIe while the revenue wt* Increasing and numerous work of 
improvement remained to l>e executed 

The concentration of the public office lontemj latctl I v his j 
\ w b 1 I rcdecc**sor< was effected br Hr \ hden It 
nt t ' a5 decided to bring together ihc various Srcrtta 
rials of tiie Bengal ( nvemment and the more 
important departments with which the < overnment l< In continual 
communication into a ingle cl o( offices in \\ filers Building* as 
*uth an arrangement would greath fadliutc ll e transaction of juiMic 
Inline 1 The neicssarv accommo-lation «a oltilnedhv ad fin 
3 Ur e nln 1 n the nortli ide at right angle 1 the rear of lire 
c si tin bull Jin" Tin* works were in pro rrss In t*' / < ’ an I it was 
Jmj>ed tlat ihev won! 1 Ur uffidently advances] fir the f in eminent 
to comj ! e the loiicentratlon of its o/Tiir esjaMi hmen inward tie 

entof 

T) r*e r vin„* were comp! tc J during r 5 / a an I were / ini 
ikvi., ed an l dr 1 m* were | rq are t f vr a r»-» 1 u-i !r to Mr t 
Bj bn" tf «* * -instruct!* n wt t !i » d! jt r r*ne a^ f iml 
iC^nmvh ni lalrltif rt irwnu 1 in l<t»ceotfe* d C 
r t Jf pi ntrtrr I Th r^ Isi'fvx ! it wi M ear 1 ! I* r" t 
Hr «i* t tvi* rtfer tr 1 I ill r n 1 t rieijjeinr - l 
riat pen n c* Ca v- u. 
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The south facade towards Dalhousie Square was practical)! 
finished in 1SS1-S2 all that lemained to be done was the finishing 
of some of the ornamental parts of the building and the completion 
of the railings An octagonal building was constructed as a Chamber 
for the Bengal Legislative Council in the southwest corner of the 
range of Writers Buildings and advantage was taken of its position 
to add to the architectural effect of the new Go\ eminent Offices The 
new Council Chamber was first used in the 'cold weather session of 
1 SS3-S4 

In reviewing the Provincial Finance in June 1SS1 Sir A Eden 
* was in a strong position to assert that the system of 

Provincial 

fumnee remit* c.f decentralisation had been thorough!) successful in 

decentralization 

Bengal “The revenues have rapidl) increased, 
independently of an) new taxation , useless expenditure has been 
curtailed and funds have been made available for improvement 
under all branches of the Administration All grades of the service 
have shown the deepest interest in increasing the resources of Gov- 
ernment, under the belief that the surplus revenue would be available 
for the good of the province 'Jhe 3 heads of improvable revenue 
made over to the management of the prov incial Government, with an 
income of 165J lakhs m 1876-77 will stand with an income of not 
less than 21 lakhs m 1881-82 In the meanwhile the Lieutenant- 
Governor has been able to carr) out numerous works of improvement 
on his own responsibility, many of which, under the previous system, 
would have been indefinitely postponed Besides making a special 
contribution of* 20 lakhs to the Imperial treasur) in lime of need, he 
has been able* during these 5 years to increase the staff of executive 
and judicial officers, to provide increased facilities for the adminis- 
tration of justice , to increase the grant for education , to make 
grants-m-aid of district communications and of works of drainage, 
sanitation, and municipal improvement, to build schools, colleges 
and hospitals , to replace the huts in which the public business was 
transacted or prisoners were confined, by substantial masonry court- 
houses and jails, to spend 20 lakhs on railways which will bring in a 
large return, 5! lakhs on tramways, | of a lakh on a steamer service 
to improve communications w r ith Assam, and 2 lakhs on a road to 
develop the trade with Tibet , to spend 1 1 lakhs on the first portion of 
a work which will develop the trade of Orusa and protect it from 
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commenced even though h might have already received the fandfon 
of Government Under the Influence of the same policy of retrench 
ment, unduty foie estimate* were made for 1880-81 hut the Local 
Government was afterwards permitted hr the G os eminent of India 
to Increase the grant by 20 lakhs and the ex]>endlture during the 
sear was Rs 4760,000 The prosislon for 1881-S2 warRs, 67 93,000 
It included besides the estimated expenditure on miscellaneous 
improvements on buildings and on the construction bridging and 
metalling of provincial roads, provision for new Court houses at 
Sealdah Jessore MYmenslngb Dacca, Ranchi (Java D-irbhanga and 
Motiliari for various sub-di visional buildings and Munslfs Court* 
for newr Jails at Jalpalguri Bogra, Pabna Gas a Darhhanga and 
Motihari for a College at Rampur Doalia and a Railwas school at 
Kurseong and for the completion of the new Secretariat buildings 
and the new obstetric liospital at the Medical College It wemed 
to Sir V* Eden wrong that large balances should l>e allowed to 
He iJle while the revenue was increasing and numerous work of 
Improvement remained to lie executed 

The concentration of the public office contemplated bv Ids s 
\ » n n t i pfcdcce sor was effected br Mr \ >den It 
wrtu^ riu ’mia , t ,ras decided to bring together the various *'ecTcU 

1 ^ riats of the Bengal ( oumment ami the mi re 

Important departments with width the Covcmnicnt Is In continual 
communication into a single ct of oflitcs In \\ riters Buildings as 
such an arrangement would great h facilitate the iran«actlon of | ulNc 
bu Inc s The ncie <arv accommodation wa ol rained bv a J Tin 
3 large wings on the north Idc at right angle to tlte rear of d* 
rri ling building The works were In progress In 18 S ami u * 1 * 
hoped tiiat thev woulJ be sufficiently advanced for (he < memnitfl 
to comj Icte the concentration of Its office ectabli hment tmard d f 
cn I i f |S*y 

Three new w/ngi were com; lered tlurln~ 18 y ■'t ini weref ‘ 
occupied an I de ign were ) reparc I for a new fip !r to Hu ** 
BaUling the construction of which w< nil j»Uc wmf ad I 1 rl * 
accomm wliti mania Imft < f ci r f ( ramun t ition l-twecn the d * » 
ent deptrtmer » Tl e n v fa s a I w hi’ I h wa teheved l*< rt*nf 
he wttfout lelr,, rtjrndir an l afj grraris f> \\ r ay j<irsr<r f 
tfat f* rtion of CjVtj*u. 
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The south facade towards Dalhou*>ie Square was practical i\ 
finished m 1SS1-S2 all that letnaincd to be done was the finishing 
of some of the ornamental parts of the building and the completion 
of the railings An octagonal building was constructed as a Chamber 
for the Bengal Legislative Council in the southwest corner of the 
range of Writers Buildings and advantage was taken of its position 
to add to the architectural effect of the new Government Offices The 
new Council Chamber was first used m the ’cold weather session of 
1883-84 

In reviewing the Provincial finance in June 1881 Sn A Ldcn 

*was in a strong position to assert that the svsiem of 
Provincial v . 

funucc results <.f deccntrah/alion had been tlioroughl) successful in 
ilocenlnlteition 

Bengal The revenues have raptdh increased, 
independent!) of am new taxation , useless expenditure has been 
curtailed and funds have been made available for improvement 
under all branches of the Administration All grades of the service 
have shown the deepest interest in increasing the resources of Gov- 
ernment, under the belief that the surplus revenue would be available 
for the good of the province pie 3 heads of improvable revenue 
made over to the management of the provincial Government, with an 
income of 165I lakhs in 1876-77 will stand with an income of not 
less than 217’ lakhs m 1SS1-82 In the meanwhile the Lieutenant- 
Governor has been able to earn out numerous works of improvement 
on his own responsibility, many of which, under the previous system, 
would have been indefinite!) postponed Besides making a special 
contribution of* 20 lakhs to the Imperial treasur) in lime of need, he 
has been able during these 5 years to increase the staff of executive 
and judicial officers , to provide increased facilities for the adminis- 
tration of justice, to increase the grant for education, to make 
grants-in-aid of district communications and of w r orks of drainage, 
sanitation, and municipal improvement, to build schools, colleges, 
and hospitals , to replace the huts in which the public business was 
transacted or prisoners were confined, by substantial masonry court- 
houses and jails, to spend 20 lakhs on railways which will bring m a 
large return, 5^ lakhs on tranvwajs, -] of a lakh on a steamer service 
to improve communications with Assam, and 2 lakhs on a road to 
develop the trade with Tibet , to spend 1 1 lakhs on the first portion of 
a work which wall develop the trade of Oritsa and protect it from 
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famine and to spend 3SJ lakhs on improving navigation and provid 
Ing a supply of pure water for the people While 77) lakhs hart 
thus beep expended on great measures of material Improvement ami 
the expenditure on Ordinarr Public \\ oris has been Increased from 
R*. 2c 13 000 In 1877 78 to Rs 63 53,000, exclusive of expenditure 
on prclimlnarv works of railway construction In 1881 8a and while 
no leglumate outlay has been spared to strengthen ererv department 
of the \dmInistratfon the 5 rears period which opened with a 
credit balance of JRs 3 68 000 onlr will clo«e with a credit balance 
of at least R« 1446000. Whet? it is recollected that under 
the system which prevailed before 1871 every new charge retired 
the sanction of the Imperial Government, tint the deefrion on 
the demands of each province took no cognlmnce of the extent 
to which ft had contributed to the genera! Exchequer that nothing 
was to l>e gained by economy became money left unspent In 
an) one Government was practlcall) lost to It and onlvwcnt to 
increase the amount to be scrambled lor b) all some Idea mav be 
gained of the advantages which Bengal has reaj>cd from the control 
of Us own finances There is no <Jc|«rtmcnt of the service w hlch 
has not felt the benefit of the financial Independence conferred on 
the Government Immediatelv responsible for Its administration'’ 
On the eve of his departure Sir \ I den was aide thus to sum u] 
the results of his 5 sears financial admlnl tratlon — The revenue 
has Increased by 36 \ lak 4 / under hxcise 35 lakhs under Railwan 
u laths under Sumps and 5 lakhs under Irri ration and Navigation 
The general Increase since 1878 -9 has been at the rate of fj laths 
a vear Improvemen s have l>een made In the general administration 
ani the expenditure unde; 4 bc peat heals of Ran I Revenue 
\dm 1 nlstratlnn an 1 Law and Justice has in consequence been 
Increased I r 8 laths of rupees a vear letween 18 7 and iB8» T 7 
funds available for Fdueation have beep Increase! while the charge* 
of the 3 »pen I nc Departments of Jails and Medical hive 
reduced- binallv ^if \ Eden I a pent luring tl e t jri t* from th" 
surplus rrrenue of the prorine^ K« l-* 8 - n on halt 3T *rA* 
R* jq/x. C<>a on Irri/attonanJ S**l a on *0/1* an 1 fit. 1 ji ev 
(m tf e corntrur- < n cf RoaJi ao! B > ’ 1 nf* e In erMflt etmi t> 
d *-nct works In all K* r or ^HJirntril* tht of alii J f* 
TL 1 * usrful cifen I ure 1 have ben om pn rhlrfll'' 
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Government of India exacted from the Provincial Revenues a special 
contribution of Rs 20,00,000 for its own purposes Tins contribu- 
tion has now been generously returned, but it only goes to s%ell the 
closing balance at the credit of the province 1 he 5 years’ period 
opened with a credit balance of Rs 2,88,000 It closes with a 
balance of Rs 42,62,000, exclusive of the special grant which forms 
a part of the new contract ” . 

The figures were stated somewhat differently in another place 
as follows — 

■“The total provincial revenue in 18S1-82 amounted to 
Rs 3,77,97,000 Compared with tiie income of 1877-78 the first 
year of the contract, th£ revenue for 1881-82 gave an increase of 
25 lakhs in excise, 12 lakhs in stamps, one lakh in law' and justice, 
ii lakhs in jails, 25! lakhs in railways, and 7 lakhs in irrigation and 
canals, while the expenditure showed an excess of 3I lakhs in 
land revenue,*!!- lakhs in administration, 4! lakhs in law and juMice, 
! lakh in jails, ^ 2\ lakhs in education, 24! lakhs in raihvays, 
21! lakhs in irrigation and canals, and 41! lakhs in roads and 
buildings, and a decrease of 3! lakhs in medical relief More than 
four-fifths of the additional income from excise* had accrued within 
the past 2 years, in consequence of the abundmee pf the harvests, 
the cheapness of food, and the greater spending power of the 
people , but it was not probable that this source of revenue would 
maintain in future the rate of progress readied within this penod, 
and the advance in the revenue in 1881-82 w r as comparatively small. 
Both the gross revenue from, and the expenditure on, railways 
advanced rapidly during the 5 y ears. 1877-18S2, the former having 
risen from Rs 7,32,000 to Rs 33,08,000, and the latter from 
Rs 6,26,000 to Rs 30,84,000 These results were to be expected 
from the great development which had taken, and was still taking 
place, in the railway system The net receipts of the last year, after 
deduction of the working expenses, amounted to Rs 14,02,000 
or nearly' 9 times the revenue in 1877-78, while the total charge 
for interest on the capital expended was only' Rs 12,86,000 Not 
only' were all the enormous advantages derived from the railways 
thus enjoyed free of cost by' the people, but the Government actually 
received from them a clear gain of over a lakh of rupees 'I he 
revenue from irrigation and canals was advancing, though the rate 
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of progress was stUI slow In comparison with the Large Increase of 
expenditure which It had been found necessar) to Incur for the 
improvofuent of existing worts and the completion of new projects 
The vast excess In public works expenditure on roads and bulldiogs 
had been caused b) the construction of worts which bad been 
poitponed for j'eors and of which the Administration stood in ranch 
need Apart from the Government expenditure on public works 
a great deal was also accomplished bv means of the hrge sums 
granted from the provincial finances during the past c tears In aid 
of projects undertaken bv* local bodies 

The attention of Sir \ 1 -den s Government was spccblli directed 
..-jf dunng 1881 81 to the ijcvelopraent of the polio 
escrow 0 f I^ocal Self Got emment and financial decentra 
lixation In accordance with the instructions of the Government of 
India, a careful scrullnv was made of the provincial local am! 
muniapal accounts with the object of ascertaining what Items of 
receipts and expenditure could be transferred from provincial to 
local heads, for administration bj- Committees containing non 
official or where possible elected mendters and wliat redistribution 
could be made of items alrcadv so admini tered in order that onlr 
such Items *houJd l>e made local as the people were raoM likelf to 
be able to understand the use of and to administer wcIL Inqidrie 
were also made as to the most suitable form to be given to the local 
bodies bv which the funds thus loealired should l>e administered 
endenours l*emg made as far as jK^siblc to utilize the exi tin 
Committees Attention «*a also given to the relations between the 
vahou» local Inxlies and the officers of the general admin! tradon 
and to the drgTee of control and Inspection to I r retained in th 
hands of Cotrrnmeni Tlie general lines «if the plan wMch com 
mended it elf to ^ir \ Mm were communicated bv I Im In \|rtl 
to tl c Cmcmmcnl of Inin. Ii wa ctm ! lered that the un t 
of the stst m of l.ocat c clf t otrrnmrnt limit I 1*- as far as |*o ** 
the lulrdnl im an I n K th** drstrirt ! t »u I m wa mvle lo rfi'irc 
that the I^-sal lbords shout I base a more rej rr enfatne at- ! w|e» 
feaul’e an c'ectne tlarattcr Tier were n I** rntru 1 
Sen rx cn»i»c I >wrr» for tl -* mw t r met t I I-.4I eij-i-ntluc ‘ n 
Cx^nmitnivaii *r silll r ar sit to rlnil n inlm I jlslt 
an 1 to It 1 frot to! *1 b fun 1 t scrap! at nr »i •* | t <ee t* t f t L " 
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Archroology 


Distrrct Road Fund by grants from Go\ernment to supplement, if 

necessary, the receipts from pounds and ferries. Meanwhile all 

municipalities, except Calcutta, the Suburbs and HowrSh, were 

© 

relieved from all charges on account of police, and it was stipu- 
lated that the sums so set fiee should be devoted to the purposes 
of education, sanitation and charity Sir t A Eden thought that 
in many districts in Bengal there were aole and energetic men 
willing to take a share m the management of public affairs, whose 
readiness to assist only required judicious management and direction 
He anticipated that the ultimate result of the legislation contem- 
plated would be a large measure of relief to the public departments 
and of lasting benefit to the best interests of the people 

Early in 1877 it came to notice that certain Burmese gentlemen, 
who had been deputed by the King of Burma to 
repair the inclosure of the Buddha Tree and Temple 
at Bodh Gaya, were working in such a manner as to injure father 
than improve the buildings Dr Rajendra Lala Mitra was therefore 
requested to visit, the place and report on the work done, and the 
manner in which the operations should be controlled It appeared 
from his Report that large portions of the building, of great historical 
interest, had been virtually swept away by the demolitions and exca- 
vations winch had gone on Arrangements were accordingly made 
to complete the repairs of the temple under the supervision of the 
District Engineer of Gaya, working in communication w r ith Dr 
Mitra and the Commissioner of Patna 

An important change w r as introduced during the )ear 1877 into 
the constitution of the Marine .Service of India 

Indian Jlnrino 

The whole of the marine establishments, afloat and 
on shore, employed under the several Governments and provinces of 
India, were amalgamated into one Imperial service, designated “ Her 
Majesty’s Indian Marine ” This service vvas entirely under the 
Supreme Government, but it vvas intended that such portion of it as 
might be required for service within the limits of Local Governments 
should from time to time be placed at the disposal of thes.e 
authorities 

The obstetric hospital was designed by Mr GAD Anley on 
The 1 den Hospi P^ ans furnished by Dr T. Edmonstone Charles, and 
was considered to be one of the most complete 


til 
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hospitals In India It was made to afford accommodation for 78 
patient* and all die necesrarr staff for inch an Institution - tbe wards 
and rerand^hs were payed with marble and a well proportioned stair 
case afforded acce*s not on!) to the different floor* bjt aJ*o to the 
roof which was Intended to form a pleasant promenade for the patlenu 
The building was completed and formally opened brSir A Eden on 
the 19th of April 188a and is now known a* the Eden HospIliL 
It was not until Sir A Eden 1 time tint an official residence was 

assigned to the Lieutenant Governor when at Dar 
Tbe Umtafiat , . , 

Oom»< 1 jeering Hts predecessors had from time to time 

IP rf «U f * , ' , 

visited this hill station for longer or snorter period* 
as tfiet pleased and had sometimes occupied tlifc little old cottage 
(for it was nr thing more) which stood on the site of the present 
bull ling in the Sh rubber) grounds on Birch Hill 'Phis propertr 
lia I pi m?J from Mr Barnes Estate to the Malanja of Kuch 
Uiliar an I during the Litter irinorftr was purchased b) Gtncrnment 
on 31st October 1877 \dditioni and alterations were made to 
alijtit fora lieutenant Governor s residence. The Public Moris 
Dcpjrtrrim completed tl e main work of construction In Octolier 
1879 s that the new home was firkt occupied In the summer of 
18 o 'stibscquemlr the porcli and tower were added by ^Ir \ Eden 
A photograph of the original building is Mill extant as a carfosliv 
Onlv smtll portions of tbe old building were retained In Its enlarge 
mmi Hie grounds were ta tefulh hid out under the Instructions 
of ^ir C King In 18 8 In few \ ears owing to tlie Increase ia 
llie numl et > l resl lents an I si hors to Darjeeling it was found that 
the rtCifrfion r to us as con tructcil in 18" —79 were nn^ nearlr of 
suTcicnt ire while the want of \ r j^r aciommr latlon for juil K 
cer monm an I ^utc occasions bij lung liecn felt. \ I)arl at Half 
cf a 1 - 1 1 an I tfi^aj character was aicor bngl) built l v Sir C I jn *t! 
on Hirsh I 1 U! \ of tl c re f fence The picture on the opjtosl e 
j i«e j owstlcS asjeciof tl e trtfn bu Ming 

lit- o n ruli n il a hipii at Dirj ctfn fir lorijwan 
jatirn t ft m il-e r "1 1 emu* tea gar Irrt of l 1 
, <! itut a* well a» fr m if jhint *n si tl r f 


1 t 


M n 


ir it rliu wh* 

I n n (» ilth J I <» r \f 

t»;r*n H - s. 1 I O- c Ibil w! fel rll 


ie 1 r I l l * K t V 

, l of tw~ ~S 

Ij- ! * J 
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Other measures 


thus making a site for an extensive two-stoned building sufficient 
to accommodate 16 first class, 20 second cliss, an 1 20 •thud class 
patients While the designs and estimates for the budding we - e 
being prepared by the Government Architect, the preparation of 
th» site was taken m hand and aigorously prosecuted, and was 
sufficiently advanced for the commencement of budding oper- 
ations in November 1881 owing to delay on the part of the 
contractors, it could not be thrown open to the public until the 
22nd April 1883 the construction cost Rs 1,67,752, besides 
Rs 23,750 for furniture &c During its construction, a temporary 
hospital was opened in a building adjoining the municipal dis- 
pensary 

Among the other «ieasures which Sir A Eden carried out were. 

the following — the transfer io the Government of 
Bengal of the management of the affair-, of the T v 
Kmg of Oudh and of the Mr sore Princes — the appointment of a 
Surgeon General for Bengal, the control of the provincial medical 
work being accordingly withdrawn from the Surgeon Geneial of the 
Indian Medical Department — medical education at the Campbell 
and other vernacular schools of medicine — the establishment of 2 
, scholarships of ,£200 a ) ear each to be held for 2 1 years by Bengal 
B A 5 s at Cirencester — police investigations and magisterial inquiries 
m Sessions cases — the publication of a Police Gazette m 3 
languages, so that the depai^ure of every professional tmef from 
his house should be notified for the information of the police of 
other districts — extension of Muhammadan education — the aboli- 
tion of the Assistant and Joint Sessions Julgeof D irjeeling and 
Jalpaiguri in 1878-79 — the abolition of the appointment of Political 
Agent of Hill Tippera — the constitution of the district of N lakhali 
into a separate judgeship — the substitution of the Kutln for the 
Persian character in the Bihar Courts and offices— the re-arrange- 
ment of jurisdictions with a view to reconstitute the districts of 
Bankura and Birbhum into suitable charges and to relieve the loo 
large and unwieldy distncts of Burdwan and Murshidabad He 
sanctioned an Exhibition of Artjnanufactures which was entrusted 
to the Committee of the Economic Museum and held at the Indian 
Museum It was opened by the Viceroy on the 4th January 18S2 
and lasted for 2 months 
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On the ai*t Apnl i8Sa a public meeting was held at the To*n 
* Hall Ca cutta, in honour of the retiring Lieutenant 

T w* II ill rn*« ting _ b 

oo str A- Edfo n- Governor It was attended by numerous ami 

tin ran l. J 

enthusiastic .representatives of even cbw of the 
community The Chief Justice Sir Richard Garth was In the 
chair Mr G II Morrison, Vice President of the Chaml>cr of 
Commerce and the Maharaja of Ilatwa moved and seconded the 
first Resolution viz. that this meeting desires to record Its hi a h 
appreciation of the successful administration of Sir Ashler hden ai 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 

Mr Branson Barrister at law moved and Maharaja Sir Jotlndra 
Mohan Tagore seconded die next Resjljtlon that a marble statue 
of Sir Ashley Eden be erected in tills cit) ift a memorial of W* 
distinguished career irsthis countrv 

Archbishop Goethals and the Maharaja of Glilliorc moved dial 
subscriptions be collected for the statue and the work entrusted to 
an artist In England 

A farewell address to Sir A Eden was agreed upon at the 
meeting and presented hr a Deputation as follows —To the IlonTde 
Sir \shlcr Fdcn k c s i c i r 

Sir — We the undersigned on liehalf of a meeting of the 
admirer of tour administration desire on the ere of sour dej at 
lure from this country to approach you with tlii esj resdon of otir 
appreciation of vour meritorious vigorous and utcc^vful rule a 
Jjcutenam Governor of Bengal 

kbout 30 jean ago vou first armed In tin* countrv and afur 
jo-> mg through the muni novitiate have held from time to time 
hipji pa mons of iru»t and reij on 1! ilitr In all tho e | osttioo 
whether ruling a district or a province al hng fn the snppre dem «f 
a revolt or fulfillin'' a political mis ion [ residing over the *h-crriJ» D 
or aMi ling in the »otk of legi taiion v m have cvinicJ a I re* f h 
of mtn I tliorou h In m ledge of the coun n nmg c m won sen* 
prrat vig nit firmnr s an I frank n * an 1 al ne all a g'-ncrosi* ar l 
enh hictted itmjuthv with all eta c if the j*oj hr 

\» tl e IJrutcnant r nrrrwir of lien al sour uvk hi Iwm tr' 
of grave di'h-uli* anJdchao Inhil i e It v a » arl I j^mls r 
te, rrnrming on Uh' c n Ian I Ionian comm ne sol cr rtf* ► 
»i! in the o*l t tin m** a 1 J'K'-d In I tn In l <*vt ant* 
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political aspirations such as sometimes give rise to conflict of 

interests not only as between the 2 races but also among the 

different sections of the vast native public, this province presents 

an administrative problem of no ordinary difficulty , but dunng the 

last 5 years your ability and prudence have kept these jarring 

interests subordinate to those of justice and the good of the general 

community 

«/ 

Bengal has long since passed the patriarchal epoch, and in the 
present state of its political existence the administration of its affairs 
has in a great measure to move in well-defined grooves It is not, 
therefore, given to the ruler of the province to strike out new and 
bold paths for progress His task is not so much one of construc- 
tion as of consolidation His special duty it is to see that the 
administrative machinery be kept m perfect gear, that all the wheels 
move freely and smoothly, and that those in charge of the machine 
do their duty honestly and faithfully Beyond question such merit 
may justly be claimed for your guidance of the State machinery of 
Bengal 

You have done more There have been measures adop'ed by 
}0u, w'hich will form land-marks m the history of the administration 
of this province 

In the practical working of the scheme of local finance, Bengal 
has showrn that, if she be allowed to use her own money for her owm 
benefit, her resources are ample for all purposes without necessitating 
fresh taxation , and this result is entirely due to jour careful, vigilant, 
and skilful management 

As regai ds internal communications Bengal has, under jour 
auspices, during the last 5 years, received far greater impetus to 
material improvement by the construction or extension of roads, 
railwajs and canals than it had been her lot to see during the whole 
period since the Creation of the Lieutenant-Governorship 

Education has found in j t ou a zealous champion, and the grants 
for both liberal and primary education have been increased under 
your Government, scope has been given to the development of the 
voluntarj' sj r stem, and encouragement accorded to Sanskrit learning 
You have also established a College of practical engineering at 
Sibpur, and founded scholarships to enable students to studj 1, 
agriculture in the Cirencester College in England 
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Justice has been brought nearer to the poor man s door by the 
multiplication of Courts bothdvilanl criminal which has also served 
to extend the employ men^ of native agency Steps have been taken 
for the better irain'ng of Covenanted Judges bp giving those who mav 
select the judicial branch an opportunity- m their early career to 
familiarize themselves with the trial of civil suits In the adminli- 
trati m of the law the liberty of the poor subject has been protected 
by the imposition of proper checks upon die arbitrary and capricious 
manner in which certain sections of the Criminal Procedure Code 
used to be enforced 

The public health has occupied a large share of vour attention 
and large grants liavc been made from, the provincial treasury to 
several districts for the improvement of drainage and water supph 

\ I though Bengal is fortunately not prone to political conrublonj 
there was last year an uneasy feeling amongst the Sonthals but the 
knowledge which you bad gained of dial people during the revolt 
in 185? enaM?d y mod this liter occasion to picli) them without 
having recoiU'C to extreme measures 

In matters of leg! lation voa hare sought to give the land reft 
not only bv your immxlia c action in the local legislature but a!*o 
by vour earnc t an 1 well time l pfutc is In the Supreme Council 
^ our intimuc know edge of the circumstances of the jveople of dn» 
cou jtry ha c invince 1 yoa h >w ill suited to it is direct taxation and 
jou have loxt n» opportunity in | rotesting against the Impo itton 
or est n^ion of anythin j arukmg of the cliafacter of an Income 
Tax ^ 11 have l>cen 0 warm a Iv H.ate of the principle of governin'* 
InJia fur lnd a an I the manner in which jou have a scried thli 
principle will t< graicfully remembered bv the people of this count/* 
\uu have aUavfc supjvorted Ju lu.mui j rojvo als for the reduction rd 
pul lie an 1 parucu'aily of nolitar} exjpen Inure an I as i re 'Jen* * 
the \rmy Commi t u yuu have m conjunction witffi our c Ilea " 11 
made rccmnnivn fat ion ^ which have been gcncrallr approved I7 ^ c 
Government of In ha an 1 wl! h it carnal on are talcu’atol w 
tflc't large >a»ing wid rit tmj wring the c fft tenet id If Vrm* 

It coulJ no t< cijwetej that all j ir manure *’ M rrf 
with umver>al awn lu it eauno be dm e I that »o*ir iu «* * * 
whde lutcvnf rfel s>hl l-~t r t ir, m th cm n 1 »«* 

In the community It mmi ri'-eorcrx ! f* trM •* 
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to be grateful for services rendered to it Whilst to commerce, trade, 
and private enterprise you have accorded every encouragement, the 
peasantry are indebted to you for a considerable improvement in 
their condition, and some of the oldest native families have been 
laid under deep obligation by your fnendl) offices for their rescue 
from the disastrous effects of protracted litigation 

We cannot conclude without acknowledging your personal 
qualities, which have endeared you to all who have the pleasure of 
your acquaintance Your kindness, courtes}, unfeigned friendship, 
and desire to do good to all, consistently with your position and 
duties, have not a little heightened the value of your services as a 
ruler By freely mixing with natives, by your generous treatment of 
them, and the kind and warm sympathy you have always manifested 
towards them, you have set an example, which has already borne 
fruit on congenial soil, and the beneficial results of w r hich, it is to 
be hoped, will not pass away w r tth your departure from this country 
In now taking leave, w T e have the consolation of knowing that with 
your departure from this country jour official connection with it 
will not cease In your seat at the Council of the Secretary of State 
you will still have opportunities foi the exercise of your knowledge, ex- 
perience, and sympathies in promoting the cause of good Government 
in India We wish joua safe voyage home, and pray that the Author 
of All Good will bless you with long life, prosperity and happiness ” 
This address was duly presented at Belvedere and suitably 
acknowledged by Sir A Eden, who at ‘the same time consented 
to sit for his statue, to be placed in Calcutta 

Similar addresses were presented by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, The Trades’ Association, The Bihar Landholders’ Asso- 
ciation, the Rajas, zamindars & c of the Bhagalpur Division, and 
by other bodies On Saturday 22nd April, Sir A Eden w r as enter- 
tained at a farewell dinner by the Civil Service at the Towm Hall 
His departure on the 24th April from Calcutta for England was 
signalized by an enthusiastic demonstration of loyalty and regard 
on the part of the public, European and native Crowds assembled in 
the streets, the ships in the Port w r ere decorated, and repeated cheers 
were given as he passed, and as his steamer started from the jetty 
Strong as he was, not easily moved by his feelings, he could not but 
be overcome by emotion at the remarkable honours paid to him 
48 
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It must alwavs be remembered that Sir A Eden bad a lam of 
S°°d fortune which was denied to many of his prede- 
cessors and successors. It has been well observed 
that bis term of office was favoured with entire Iramunit) from 
famine and other forms of natural disaster the commercial torpor 
then paralysing the industries of the civilized world had not set spread 
to India and a succession of splendid harvests raised the cultivating 
classes almost Into temporary affluence lie also enjoyed the 
advantage of a financial contract with the Government of India 
which secured to Bengal the entire benefit accruing from Improved 
administration and In the event yielded financial results sur 
passm^all anticipation The ample rcsoarccs thus unexpectedly 
brought within his reach he liberallr employed in Improving many 
branches of the maebin ry of Govemm nt and in supplying the 
province with railways canals public buildings and other permanent 
Improvements of which the want had long been admitted lie Mid 
himself— I can imagine no |>oiicv more shortsighted than that of 
►tarring public works \s the / igluhnjii said on his retirement— 
lie looked upon the work of developing tlie resources of the 
country of spending Its surplus revenues for its own improvement 
of diflu ing education of protecting life and proj*rir of strengthen 
Ing the administration of civil justice of removing all avof Uble 
restrictions on trade— he looked upon this work as the simple duty 
not the >jv rW policy of a Gore/nor Heron 1 ibis he hid no 
policy — as he himself declarcJ To use the worJi of CarMe 
he liad no araMUon to swallow the universe lie la I no 

crochets and no |*cncfted ambition lie sought to give the Ian 1 
rest, to let the trees that hi 1 ticcn plante I grow wh re llm hi I l<en 
p an cd to keep th* nuch’ne which ha 1 f»e jueath I to I im 
> rong an I eilcienL Ills police sras tV p ovjwntv of th- conntr) 
and the haijfness cf Is people lb Id own s'n nur tact si I 
al ill ) an I Iw Invj long con r lence he induce 1 t! - lid ir j fit er* t » 
reform their o*n l»Iy an 1 their rcl*Lof»s with the ud oat rs 1 
grri 1/ sdianceJ the rc o *ru~> jo i f tl rent ls» L^eirelHra 
^\l to t lju t d flefenc-s !«H*ren U r- ml-r* t4 < t fiml r» an l 
» 4 \e tl Hr e i h fro~i rum I » 1 ' * i s I e si I mu *i l refj m 
the great * Is: e* J* tic drf tnr ♦ * * l*' * I f » J'frftif 
c„,I f fnlJjA of » rri'rre i c p' »** «’ 1 h 1 11 
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direction of the wisdom of his financial administration enough 
perhaps has been alread) said he showed htmself “ a true though 
discriminating friend to commerce” his work on the Army Com- 
mission has been separatcl) mentioned. Fearless honesty of purpose 
was the ke\ note of his character and work The social aspect of his 
Lieulenanl-Go\crnorship did not escape nottce. It was undemons- 
tralne and unscnsational but sterling, genuine and true. His kindly 
presence, his cordial humour, and Ins utter ignorance of parsimon} 
lent a grace to the hospitality of Bchedere, which he greatly improved. 
His private liberality , hts broad sympathies and lus kindness of heart, 
secured to him a host of friends In the exercise of Ins pow'er he 
bore no malice to lus former rivals He was a wonderfully quick 
worker and saw at a glance the weak point in any case Though 
an indifferent linguist he could elicit all the information he wanted 
from an} name Though he was a very ready writer, he 
wasted no time or labour in composing model Minutes or 
despatches He was quick-tempered, but Ins anger never lasted. 
Lord Ripon said of him that he never knew a man less likely to be 
led away by vague sentiment or mere theory than Sir A Eden 
Briefly, — though I make no comparisons — it must be acknowledged, 
as it has always been, that Sir A Eden w-as a great and successful 
Lieutenant-Governor 

Sir A. Eden’s marble statue*-' at the North-West corner of Dal- 


Unvoihng of housie Square, (on the site of the former memorial 

statuo to those who perished in the Black Hole in 1756) 

was unveiled by Sir Steuart Bayley on the 15th April 1887, in the 
presence of a large gathering of European and Native gentlemen, both 
official and non-official The Hon’ble Mr Justice H T Prinsep 
first spoke on behalf of the Eden Memorial Committee as follows — 
“ Before I ask you, Sir, to perform the ceremony for wffiich w r e 
are here assembled, I propose shortly to state the origin of the 
movement which w r e are now bringing to a conclusion Five years 
ago, at the termination of Sir Ashley Eden's tenure of office as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, a public meeting was held at the 
Town Hall, at which all classes of the community m Calcutta and 
throughout Bengal w r ere numerously represented, and it was there 

* Now in process of removal to the middle of the North side of the 
square, while these pages are being printed, 
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unanimous!) determined in appreciation of his eminent service*, to 
erect In this city some memorial of the high estimation in which hts 
administration was held. To cam out this a Committee was 
appointed man y members of which are no longer present among ui 
and of them I would onh mention the Chairman Sir Richard Garth 
In whose absence I hare been hulled to preside on this memorable 
occasion. A marble statue of Sir Ash!e\ Eden lias been constructed 
by Mr Boehm an eminent sculptor of London which is now before 
u**. It is not for me at present to ask your criticism of that work 
but I hare no doubt tint when It is exposed to \our view you will 
not fail to recognise its excellence both as on accurate resemblance 
of its illustrious original and as a work of art lam fortunately aide 
to express my own opinion as I had an opjsortunlty some 18 months 
ago in London to accompany Sir A Eden to his last sitting 
to Mr fiochra. I was then able to compare the original with Its rc 
prc*enuilon anil to appreciate the labour and talent of the artist 

** It seems almost unnecessary tliat I should attempt to remind 
vou of the successful cluracter of Sir A. Eden * administration as 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal which we desire now to commemo- 
rate Those who were present in Calcutta and in Bengal Sjcarsngo 
cannot ha\e forgotten the enthusiastic meetings helJ esef) where to 
do honour to our depirtmg Governor or the overpowering otttlmr t 
of feeling shown b\ assembled crowds at the place of eml arkatlon to 
bid him a regretful farewelt \ou Sir as one who has long l*rcn 
Inttmateiv a 'odited with him in the public service are in a better 
|>o tton thin I to cspaJate on the distmgul hed cluracter and services 
s>f *ur A Kd n an 1 I therefi re feel that in ) our j te cnce (t ( not 

tttrrv In me to undertake this duty <listory will record an 1 future 

genera ions wdl a Imit i! it without anr Insitinus comj irlson with 
11 brdl iru | redecesi r le fiirl* wj used them all In the brill incT 
tr 1 >*in !n *s c f I > a Imlnl tra ton an 1 in the li n \m*- r « flat 
L t> 'erre I tn all clisv-s nf the sommun tr li mis Mil th at 
be srj» f -turn e in I ‘t nj t mun to I ut I srn ufe l » a i n tl it r 
trfir r < nts il r i o| 1 a* mi tan fi rls « is if xi I - fill it 
gra , t* e itat-na U Ir « j ill l-nx'f t » th-* t. nn tit ft 

( r il lY " tf *tu*i rt It »i* n u h an c Cas -o I* t 
I rve < f 1 * (hi * er a «n a t*a » n i n I li'l |m 

1 ra o Tie leer r « v* 1 » J<t rf< a 1 in ti r atV 
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of every scheme suggested to him , the vigour and resolution with 
which he carried through what he had become convinced was for the 
benefit of the country , the fcrtilit) of his resource to oiercome obs- 
truction, lus long and varied experience , and, above all, the thorough 
honest) of purpose and the confidence he inspired among all, official 
and non-official, with whom he was placed in contact, combined to 
secure that brilliant and successful administration which will ensure 
for his reputation a monument more durable than it is in our power 
to erect 

“ One w f ord more To the lasting honour of Sir A Eden be it 
borne in mmd that on more than one occasion, and with some risk 
to his ow r n public career, he has courageously stood forth as the re- 
dresser of wrongs, the champion of the oppressed, and has been the 
means of securing libert) and freedom of action to the poorest 
classes of the communit) We are justly proud of such a distingui- 
shed public servant, and rejoice at doing honour to his memorj in 
India ” (Applause) 

Sir Steuart Bayle), before umeiling the statue, made the following 
speech - 

“Mr Pkinsep, Ladies, and Gfntlemfn, — 

“ It is with special pleasure th'at I respond to the call made on me 
by the Committee to preside at the unveiling of the statue of Sir 
Ashley Eden. This statue, as you have heard to-day was subscribed 
for and voted 5 years ago by a very full and enthusiastic public 
meeting, representing all classes of the community, classes with very 
conflicting interests and wuth \er) diverse views on man) matters, 
but all determined to sink those differences and Unite m the common 
object of doing honour to their departing ruler 

“ But many members remain, and to them, as representing all the 
most distinguished elements of the Calcutta community, I return my 
thanks for the privilege of presiding on this occasion I began by 
sa)ing it gave me special pleasure to do so, because though I could 
have w r ell desired that the occasion were graced by better oratory than 
I can boast, and I confess the making of speeches is to me alw r ays a 
difficult and painful duly, but inasmuch as I have for nearly 30 
years been on terms of close intimacy, both personal and official, 
with Sir Ashley Eden, and it is so greatly due to his encouragement, 
guidance, and support, that I owe what measure of success I have 
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achieved, I feel that there Is a certain appropriateness In his former 
pupil and subordinate being called on to offer the crowning honour 
to his Indian career 

" It was when he was Magistrate of Barasat that I toot charge of 
my first sub-division Holasor In his district and it was then I learned 
from him some of the most valuabte lessons of my career especially 
that of unrestrained Intercourse with natives Later on during almost 
all his career as Secretary to the Government of Bengal I was his 
Junior Secretary I was again his Secretary when he became Lieoien 
ont Governor of Bengal and during his absence on the Army Com 
mission I was selected to officiate for him 

It is this Intimate knowledge which emboldens me fn under 
taking a task which In other circumstances I should gladly haw 
transferred to more accomplished hands I will not go at any length 
Into the Incidents of his career flc first dlsJngubhed himself by his 
l»ohl and vigilant atUtude during the Sonthal outbreak and the sound 
and practical advice he gave in regard to Sonthal administration 
On going for his health to the Mauritius the oppressions practl cd 
on the Indian emigrants attracted bis attention and he succeeded 
In arousing the authorities here to rigorous and successful action on 
their behalf Ills nest fight vras the great laUle against the ol I 
system of indigo as then carried on. The Interest opposed ta him 
was enormously powerful and be entered on the struggle so fir as 
he knew almo t m-lehinleJ It was no long howner l>eforc 
be received the full sapport of Sir J P ( rant without who * d ter 
mined al 1 and sympathy the luule would rrnt |vtlups have lnren won 
so soon I tit to Mr \ hden I dll'* tin* Inina ion of the struggle an 1 
on him was heaped the oM vpjr which tho <• wf o rn rr on uch a 
» rv gle mpv l>c eon ent to tcvcp as orv* of i i acci Ins I rora 
this he toon rove fin to the Sectctarjsl ij of tL Boar J « ( Born u* 
an ! rim af er a service < ! on r 10 sea to tf *• ^ecrr'insf p u 
ll e Government rf llen-al from tils j^ri ! with l mf fn nab 
o* lit mbvt m to Jlhu-in an 1 Hi ih n cm Base wil if<* 
ttcej ion tf tie- 5 snr djtmx w| uh le 1 Im’h 1 rrl Birr*» 

1 1* o* <U1 ft rj is H a pnt cite- 1 I ry t f IW*g»! (nil 

s rcn-i.nl truer 1 'were' ur l^-t an t~j pt In i’ij r » " 

mmsur* of Nr Cecvl flea !oo a-, i r V 1 in f frt 4. I fi n |V 
t-e^t -*rg c‘ 1 1 , t M he lei. t> w »' r»t* t*'*“ a u t ct I** 
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province was in his own hands The address which was presented 
to him by the meeting, of which you have heard to-day, recapitulated 
briefly those points in his administration as Lieutenant-Governor 
which had specially attracted attention. The address dwelt on his 
administration of Bengal finance, on the extension of internal com- 
munications, roads, railways, and canals , on the development of 
education, and especially the foundation of. the Sibpur College, on 
the improvements of the Courts, on improved judicial administra- 
tion, on his encouragement of sanitation, his sound views in regard 
to legislation, and above all on that which came upon him daily — 
the smooth working of the administrative machinery It is un- 
necessary that I should go over the same ground again I would 
add a few points the great care which he bestowed on the adminis- 
tration of the hospitals so as to combine economy with efficiency, 
the wise action he took in dealing with threatened indigo troubles 
in Bihar, the interest he displayed in the foundation of industrial 
and art museums in Bengal, and the pains he took to maintain peace 
and harmony in the great historic families of Bengal. The greatest 
perhaps of all his labours, and the one which gave most evidence of 
his singular ability and mental vigour, was the work he did as 
President of the Army Commission The work has hitherto been 
well-nigh fruitless owing to difficulties and obstructions which have 
their origin elsewhere than in India, but the day will come when men 
wilbwonder why such obvious reforms should have been delayed, 
and his work on the Commission will be properly appreciated These 
were the acts of his administration which exacted general admiration, 
and which led them to vote to him the honour, unique as applied 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, of erecting his statue in 
Calcutta A very capable judge of these matters, who is well known 
as a keen critic and a cautious observer, said to me the other day 
that Sir A Eden w r as the best Lieutenant-Governor Bengal had ever 
had Without entering into comparisons of this nature it will perhaps 
be admitted that he was the most successful, and one great element 
of his success was, no doubt, as pointed out to you just now, the 
use he made of opportunities in managing to secure the approbation, 
not of this class or that class, but of almost all classes. Looking 
through the speeches made on the occasion of the Town Hall 
meeting 5 years ago, I find all the speakers alluding very much 
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In the same terms as raj- honourable friend has done to-night to the 
qualities which specially characterised Sir A Eden as a ruler Thus 
Mr Morrison spoke of his quick appreciation of facts calmness 
of judgment, courage for the truth vigour in talon and the faculty 
of effective organization and command Mr Branson said that 
which above all commended Sir A- Men to them was his btrong 
common sense He bad the power of quickly seeing the true aspect 
of any schemes which were propounded to him The address itself 
says u he evinced thorough knowledge of the country strong common 
sense, zeal vigour firmness and frankness and above all a generous 
enlightened bympath) with all classes of the people n And lastly 
his aged friend Raja Rajeodra Narain Deb dwell on his knowledge 
of the people bis unshaken allegiance to his convictions and his 
fearless efforts to carry them out m 

M To this sketch of his character drawn br various hands (and 
I Iiave Intentionally preferred to place before you their words rather 
titan my own) I can add Dale but apart from the strength of hit 
charaacr and his sound common sense which were obvious to oil 

1 was always struck by the extraordinary quickness and acuteness of 
hf» mind lie lad an intuitive lactthv which I-ord Rlpon In one 
of his sjtccches lia alio noticed of getting at salient farts He 
would grasp all the leading /joints of a coraj Heated Itundle of paper 
while another man would l»e still fumbling over the top letter lie 
managed to I* acquainted with all that was going on srtrnn I Mm 
and be lal a genius for suj»j Mng the mining link* In a thaln of 
circumstances which he apj lied to the facts of cverydat life— a 
geniu almost like that which enabled the great |«aLr< nto!o„iit 

2 rofessor 0 «cn to reconstruct an an cdduvlan mon ter from a sin le 

bone Ilut n <h»n icned bun letter than the geriuine an J um/sa 
thetic fnen I hip unrestraint! 1 r ton an in efv urn* with U e native 
ttirn ! who la 1 gi 1 red r **n 1 I im In t! rarlr part of 1 t career 
ani ilun- to Urn la Is tlo»e an I In tl It mj-^ct be of! redan 
ru*n, I i ■' Ii 1 I r»r i> y rn r m m’^fi <4 tl wr*!**- 

ancra* b» wa r l to ! i /.>* rjw an I r*r> ' r P ir *"r»Ke r f rra! uw 

to tV <c« *7 will r li'tij f Jlewi al»a»» rea Jr 1 1 rn e 
I tu r/*wl a*v J uTr J to t l era * h tf e u I rl < » Hr 

wit r<~irf » * t f j-ru* t e I 1 i- t n V. tf rv e »ry ft j~% *» < 

rlu t! f |t ^ f trrt-f ! t* x friend t ft t 
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towards them as friends, and this was one of the many elements of 
his- success Of course there were faults on which his policy failed 
or stumbled. This however, is not the time or place to speak of 
these, and I leave the ungracious task to others Of course also he 
was extraordinarily fortunate m the 2 facts that the years of his 
Lieutenant-Governorship were blest with bountiful harvests, and that 
his provincial contract was made in 1877 rather than m 1887 I look 
back upon the resources at his command with feelings of envy and 
amazement. He was able to spend out of strictly provincial re- 
sources no less than 103 lakhs in 5 years on original civil works, 
besides devoting 60 lakhs to capital expenditure on railways and 
canals Those were hale} on days indeed If I am able to devote 
one-fourth of this sum to the same purposes, I shall deem myself for- 
tunate, and so far as I can see what he could afford to spend on mate- 
rial progress in one year must now last Bengal for five I need not 
tell you, gentlemen, what this means You know as well as I do 
that with an empty treasury neither administrative nor material 
progress is to be looked for I do not complain of this Of the 2 
alternatives of increased taxation or diminished provincial resources, 
I for one do not hesitate to choose the latter But be it well under- 
stood that the price we pay for this is a check on our administrative 
progress, and a policy of strict economy and niggardly public works, 
and I cannot help looking back with feelings of envy to the opportu- 
nities which Sir A Eden had, and of which, be it added, he made 
such excellent use 

“ One word more about Sir Ashley’s administration before I sit 
down He once said in public that he had no policy This I take 
it, if analyzed, means the same thing as a remark which I once heard 
fall from Sir J P Grant, that good administration was like a good 
digestion It did its work, and you heard nothi g about it Sir 
Ashley meant that he did the day’s work as it came, and distrusted 
political formulas — large generalizations which require a great deal of 
piecing and cutting off of angles before you can square them with the 
facts to which they are to be applied Of course this can be carried 
too far, but with him it merely meant “ take your stand on facts rather 
than on theories/’ and as a matter of fact his well-known dislike of 
fads and theories was consistent with a very sound appreciation of 
political and economical science 
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u I will not detain you longer or I would have liked to say 
something about his faculty for getting the best work out of sub 
ordinate*, while interfering very little with them or confining him 
self to the Captain s doty of setting the ship s course without always 
laying hold of the helm His Secretaries knew what he wanted 
done and how he wanted it done, without constant reminding and so 
thoronghly was his vigorous menial attitude impressed on them that 
their personal idiosyncrasies were wholly absorbed in it I should 
like to lia\o said something of his admirable hospltahtr guided as 
it was by excellent taste on a strong sente of decorative art and 
lieauty of his personal qualities which made him the best liked and 
most trusted of friends while to many outsiders he seemed resened 
and morose. Hut I ha\e already detained vou too long and I can 
only in conclusion congratulate this City of Statues as I«ord IjUon 
called it, on the addition of one more wonJir endowment to those 
works of art which form one of its special claims to distinction 

A story is on record tlm. when ihe report of Sir Stcoart ftailej s 
►peech appeared in the papers In London one of Sir A Eden s 
colleagues In the ^ecretar) of Sute s Council meeting him remarked 
Iaughinglv — Eden do you see what Hailes has ixrcn saving 
alroirt vou? \ou shoulJ Ik in *onc perpetual blush 1 No 

replied Eden what Ins he been saving 1 Whs Ha)|ev saw 
jou are the mo*t enlightened and the ablest administrator InJij 
or rather Bengal has ever had I« that all? vai I lalrn H Whr 
I knew tha 1 before well Cam lie -av am thing more original tl an 
that? 

Sr \ I .den die I stiMcnly of [rtralr is on the rjih July t c S- in 
lam Ion an ! wav Inine 1 at Armthorj** near Dancaitef 

\t a luncheon puen at the North’ tx* k In hsn Club In lam f< n 
t— v i i on tl e nth Julv i c * I.nrd ' nrtM rook mile tie 
' " v * (II r*m- rrtnirls re-aril ng *• r \vM*r f^'en. wf » 

H* 1 *» men If h*d ** Tb In luo ( ml Berner hit lw<n r rh In a’ <* 
aimtnbra r Init I do n < tl in tl at am In J in y ct rman wdt 
h v to a„rcc **ith rr^ tl a »r I a»r ^ n i-f h e jears n > a* 
aJminirior j}jn <<r \% x rt id n llr *n i r irbnl i’< 
s f l 1 Nic^err ar l Cf ■W C nm t r~ t tf If *i I' n 
a‘ai *11 to fnJ » *’ f + o- It r 
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enormous quantities of rice in Burma and despatch it to Bengal 
The business was entrusted to Sir Ashley Eden, who transacted it 
admirably, and thereby contributed most materially to the success of 
the relief operations , but it was afterwards, as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, th$t he most particularly made his mark m India When 
he left Calcutta 5 years ago a great meeting was held m his honour, 
and it was determined to erect a statue to his memory, and last 
April the statue was uncovered by Sir Steuart Baj ley, the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal , on both these occasions the expres- 
sions of gratitude to Sir Ashley, and appreciation of his high 
qualities from all classes m Calcutta, were very remarkable Sir 
Ashley Eden was distinguished for quickness of perception, for 
sound judgment, for firmness m carrying out his views, and 
for his power of securing the confidence of those who served under 
him It was said, and very rightly said, at the great meeting at 
Calcutta that these qualities were rendered still more valuable by “ a 
generous and enlightened sympathy with all classes of the people ” 
Some of us recollect the great troubles in Bengal many years ago 
connected with the cultivation of indigo The man who instituted 
the reform of the abuses of the old indigo system was Sir Ashley 
Eden As Mr Prinsep said, “ he courageously stood forth as the 
redresser of wrongs at some risk to his own career, and was the 
means of securing liberty and freedom of action to the poorest 
classes ” Sir Steuart Bayley made a remark in his speech which is 
so true, and at the same time so much m accordance with the objects 
of the Club, that I will venture to quote it He said that nothing 
served Sir Ashley Eden better throughout his successful administra- 
tion of Bengal “than the genuine and sjmpathetic friendship of his 
native friends, who had gathered round him in the early part of his 
career, and clove to him to its close, and m this respect he offered 
an example by which, I hope, the younger members of the Service, 
anxious to walk in his foot-steps, will not fail to profit ” These two 
distinguished statesmen (Sir Barrow Ellis and Sir Ashley Eden) were 
also members of the Council of the Secretary of State for India for 
many years, and I am sure you will agree with me that we not only 
regret their loss upon personal grounds, but because the country has 
lost the services of two men whose opinion on all Indian questions 
was entitled to great weight.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


SIR AUGUSTUS RISERS THOMPSON, k cj> i err 
18S2-S7 

The appointment of a Lieutenant Governor has alwavs been made 
Prvrk«. *»T selection though seniority has necessarily to 

cuw some extent affected the choice Sir A Wen was 

the onlv Lieutenant Governor who preceded another Lieutenant 
Governor senior to himself he Iiad for yean held a higher 
position than hi* successor \ugustus Rivers TJjompson The 
latter was a son of G Powney Thompson of the Bengal Civil 
Service a member for many years of the SaJjr Court at Agra. Ills 
great grandfather George Msbet Thompson was Private Secretary 
to Marten Hastings. At Eton he distinguished himself hr Itotfi 
playing in the Cricket Eleven (beating Harrow and Winchester) and 
rowing In the Eight (beating \\ cstmln tet) In 1847 I heard him 
say at an Eton dinner at Belvedere dial the proudest star of Ids life 
was that on which he liad both rowed again t \\ c tminvter an I 
plared again t Harrow Having been appointed after the unnl 
course at Hailcvbury to the Bengal Civil Service In June 1P50 he 
arrived In India on the aSjh December iSro After serving as 
A ii urn Magistrate Collector lUnlura 185a 1 e hrld the Ml 7* tag 
offices — \*sl> an to the Governor General \gent south we t 
frontier September iS<3 Magistrate Ihrbhum 1 S55 Ufjm » 
Com ml loner in the Sonrhaf J\xrgj 9 jt 185^ (furNu.li from 
October 1M6 1 1 January 1*5^1 ‘•ujK’nntm lent of Purvey January 
I P C9 lunior ‘'eerctarv lb ar 1 <■/ I cvcnue \j rjJ ifty Junt r 
SeWciar* ( mefttment of Ben-al J i!y iPjy Srcfetary JUnrdsf 
Revenue \j r*I lb' l Collect *r of f u urn N vender iHt 
Mi- rate C o lect »r *4 Rjji’uM i CA a < 1 d an ! **«■ 'on J« ! *e t i 
Salta Mar l c $J cor r rm ! \u ut s c 't (furhnj 1 frimlrlruitj 
n Tel roar* | C ' W ) v uj<nn <n R*v ail IV m mlun er <1 
Irfii XPur he’ rusrr to'-m'vi v- r t( I * r t* a J 

( irvnt Prm lc~ct f) n Jnuir i c ' ) ar I 1 tV i * rr 
tmr ti I ten al Pmcr » * I Or» Pin ** V 
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1869, Ditto, in the Judicial and Political Departments, November 
1871 , (furlough from March 1872 to December 1873) , Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, December 1873 > h e refused a seat in 
the High Court in 1875, t> ut soon afterwards went to officiate as 
Chief Commissioner of British Burma, April 1875 > was confirmed 1st 
May 1877, Member of the Governor-General’s Council, 18th April 
1878, Lieutenant-Governoi of Bengal 24th April 1882 

The Provincial financial contract of 1882 with the Government 
Provincial of India was m force for the 5 jears 1882 83 to 

F!auix 1886-87, and its term practically coincided w'lth 

Sir R Thompson’s tenure of office The previous contract of 
1877 may be described as falling naturally into 3 parts (1) in 
respect of the branches of service w'hich had been provincialised 
by Lord Mayo, the old principle was retained , a fixed annual grant 
was made from Imperial revenues, w'hich, together with the receipts 
of those departments, was expected to cover their expenditure, any 
growth of charges being provided for from the increase in the 
receipts , (2), in respect of the civil heads of revenue and expendi- 
ture now r provincialised for the first time, a separate contract w r as 
made for each head of revenue and for each head of expenditure , 
the rates of increase in the payments on account of the revenue from 
Excise, Stamps, and Law and Justice being advisedly taken at a low' 
figure, so as to leave the Local Government a margin w herewith to 
meet the normal growth of civil expenditure for which no direct 
allowance w'as made , (3) in respect of public works constructed from 
borrowed capital, the Lieutenant-Governor was authorized to resort 
to local taxation to make good the deficit of interest charges in excess 
of net earnings 

The contract of 1882 differed materially from that of 1877 
The principles on which it proceeded, in common with the contracts 
for all other provinces in India, were summarised thus — 

“ Instead of giving the Local Government a fixed sum of money 
to make good any excess of provincialised expenditure over provin- 
cialised receipts, a certain proportion of the Imperial revenue w'as 
devoted to this object. A few heads w'ere reserved as Imperial, 
others were divided in proportions, for the most part equal, between 
Imperial and Provincial , the rest w'ere made Provincial The 
balance of transfers, being against the Local Government, was recti- 
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ficd by a fixed percentage on lu Land Rerenue otherwise reserved 
a« Imperial At the same time a distinct declaration was made of 
the poller to be followed during the term of the contract The 
Imperial Government was to mate no demand on the Local Gorern 
ment except In the care of disaster so abnormal a* to exhaust the 
Imperial reserve* and resource* and to necessitate a suspension of 
the entire machinery of public improvement throughout the Lmpirc 
On the other hand the Local Government wai to look for no special 
aid from the Imperial Government except In the case of severe 
famine and then onlr within the following limits — (t) current 
Income must have been exhausted c\ cry avoidable expense In ever) 
department haring been retrenched and the public works grant* 
haring been applied to famine work to the very utmost posjil !c 
(s) savings of past years In excess of the ordinary working balance 
must Itave been drawn up to two-thlrdsof their total amount (3) tlie 
margin of Prorinclat surplus In normal y cars was to be liable for 
the completion of works, begun as relief works and where there 
was no need of such completion was to be chargeable up to one 
fourth at most for parment of Interest on any ImjMrrul loans which 
might have been raised to meet the excess cost of the famine In 
general 

The chief points In which the contract of 188s differed from 
that of i 8"7 were tlie following — -Jirtl — 1 the cxccs of provincial sed 
cxjxrndfturc over jrmlnchlised rcceijtfs was lalamed not i » an 
annual allotment of fixed amount 1 ut 1 r a fixed jw-nemage of tlw 
land revenue of the j rovmcc /rre*/ — the I«ocaM ovcfnmrnt wjs 
no longer | term 1 tied to aj proj mte l!>c whole of the Incrcl e In tb- 
j principt sources of tmj rovalle revenue r / 2 tu*** Sump an 1 

Regi tratlm un let the o! I contract the lawral Government urren 
dered fixed um under I tuvr an 1 ^tamp an I ratlin un l-r 
Regi tration un let tlw n-w tf nua t one half tl r rtxO{ 4 s tlnclu I n 
on- half <f live j r »fi, ) un let all th c Imh »j lo p t> 

lie Crruftm nt t f !r lu / 4 j /*— in tl - 1 mfract if Is*, at 

nt jriifed an In err t In tie mnu- l-iliif Iwwl 
Taxes an l I err « Jf ! t') r !«-* Imj <uu fra I «f -t c 

//irfl - tf r corn t of t^s* was a < vt Jt/j tJ t rut h 

od <r w tJ* ro 1 rnj< w at tss h toe m* r tl r fo 1 v rrtrf (♦ t I 
ctj*en ! ure un l r ifj an e 1 *-x 1 *nl tv Cs I iJr-vt a 1 ne r * 
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for each The new arrangements were applied to the revised 
estimates for 1881-82 as a whole, the total receipts were compared 
with the total expenditure, and (after making a deduction of 27 lakhs 
from the revenue side, being the share of the profit on the old con- 
tract which the Imperial Government decided to appropriate) the 
adjusting percentage of land revenue was calculated so as to balance 
the account. 

The general financial result of the contract of 1882 was sum- 
marised thus — the revenue, which was estimated at Rs 3,93,1 1,000, 
had averaged Rs 4,19,58,000, giving an increase of Rs 26,47,000, , 
the expenditure, which was estimated at Rs 4,48,53,000, had averag- 
ed only Rs 4,31,27,000, being a reduction of Rs 17,26, oco , and the 
deficit, which averaged Rs 11,69,000, had been met by drawing upon 
the accumulated balances of the province to the extent of 
Rs 58 49,000 The chief branches of revenue which had contribut- 
ed to the increase m receipts were — Stamps, Provincial Rates, and 
Registration , while the reduction in expenditure had been almost 
wholly confined to the Public Works Departments, in which the 
grants for civil works, for capital expenditure on railways and canals, 
and for irrigation (net charges), had been cut down so as not merely 
to balance the account, but to provide for a laige increase of expen- 
diture on revenue establishments, judicial Courts, jails, police, educa- 
tion, superannuation, and the net charges of provincial State Rail- 
ways The last year was expected to close with a credit balance m 
the Imperial treasury of only Rs 16,94,000 • 

In February 1886 the Government of India appointed a Com- 
mission (generally called the Finance Commission) under Sir C A 
Elliott, then Chief Commissioner of Assam, as President, “ for the 
purpose of examining expenditure, whether Imperial or Provincial, 
and reporting to Government as soon as might be possible, what 
economies were therein practicable The Provincial contracts w'ere 
to expire at the end of the financial year 1886-7, the revision of 
these contracts was to come before the Committee w'ho w r ere to ex- 
tend their inquiries to all Departments of the Government, whether 
Imperial or Provincial, also to examine the home charges and 
certain military charges The Commission examined, in consultation 
with the local authorities, the details of revenue and expenditure in 
every province, so that the Government of India was in a position to 
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These holdings were to be exempt from land revenue for 5 pears 
Finally a special officer was to be deputed to take charge of the 
colonists and to guard their Interests About 70 men and 4 women 
were sent to the Pyuntaxa plain They remained for a few weeks 
on the sites selected for them receiving Government rations and 
doing but little work U the end of that time thev abandoned their 
homes and took employment as coolies on the rallwav line or 
returned to Rangoon. The <cheme failed after costing Government 
Rs 33 000 Its failure was attributed to the dislike of natives of 
India to abandon their homes and settle In a foreign countrv to 
the non fulfilment of promises held out to Immigrants hr subordinate 
emigration agcndcs and to the annoyances experienced in a new 
country by the Immigrants 

In the beginning of 18S2 a Comml don was npj>olnted I>\ the 
Government of India composed of departmental 
etto. 1 nMi and executive officers of C orerament and repreten 
talives of the educated native cnmmanitv of each 
province (except flurma to which the inquiry nas n x extended! 
The mam object of the inquin wat to investigate the working of 
the svstem founded in 1854 and to a certain the actual position of 
education in India at the time (i$8a) Since the Ii t review « 
prepared I ) the Government of India of the 'late of Mutation In 
the countrv the control of the bducatlon Department had been 
trun f erred un ler the decentrah ing policy to the Ia>cal Govern 
menu and a more thorough examination was required thm coul I 
be rA vanned (imn and va'.i ucs TV.t CcmmWvlon sras un lei 

Sir W M Hunter a c s u as Prc Idcnt an I rcportcil In Nq^rmlK-r 
1 8 q 3 Tlie ( overnment of In In came to th crncludon that i!h* 
eiprmmce of ncirlt yo jearo had 1 rnu„bt to h-hi no serl *u< rttv In 
the gen ra! outline of th** |* Im lai ! down In t®ji and con r irmc I 
In tS< ) an I ll at am imuitv'aitnrv rend 1 foun I to eth were 
general!* due to n i-ot rvjnce 1 f ih«* | nru»j 1 it* lie d ijad-M 
of 1 c 5 4 an I iff? 

Th- recommcr U 1 ni r f tf - tomn ii m — lo/afi i> rrrchrl 
tie con trrt i o of 1 1 1 -r arivmi aMw-frfer J t v t*- 1 
l \ c «il tl e dreum ir r»» I rev rce» rt Il-cr j-» r — »r r th 1 
to Df“r y de rm n<* tl fn u - f tt ■> tl t *^*a o In t - j-r e. 

Tl - cli^*v» feo*m?nr ! J were eof-'M Ir t 1 s'* 1 p* I r- £ »* 
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educational system as deeply or ulallv as those of some other 
provinces, for m many respects it was the sjslem and policy already 
followed in Bengal that were recommended for general adoption 
In the support and countenance afforded to indigenous schools, 
whether of elementary or of higher instruction , m the encourage- 
ment afforded to private enterprise in education bj the grant-in-aid 
rules, and the spirit in wdnch they w'ere worked , in the reluctance 
of the Department to open Government schools whenever private 

institutions could be expected or encouraged to do the work, in 

- 

the active support given to the higher education of Muhammadans , 
in throwing open Government scholarships to unrestricted competi- 
tion and making them tenable as freely in institutions underprivate 
as in those under Government management, — in these as well as 
other vital points the Bengal system met with approval In othei 
points the system was held to be defective The insufficiency of 
the grant allotted for primary education , the necessity of raising the 
standard of instruction , the need of further provision for inspecting 
primary schools and for securing a due supply of qualified teachers , 
the desirability of offering more liberal rates of aid to private 
Colleges , the need of increased provision for the suppl) of female 
teachers, — these were points in which the Bengal s) stem was regard- 
ed as laying itself open to criticism The possibility of some of the 
reforms indicated depended on the possibility of increased funds 
being granted for education 

The Government of Bengal, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, took steps to transfer the Berhampore and 
Midnapore Colleges to private management , while it recognised the 
claims of private enterprise by sanctioning a grant-m-aid to the 
College classes opened in connexion with St Paul s School for 
Europeans at Darjeeling and to the new second grade College 
for native students at Narail in Jessore The Colleges at Knsh- 
nagar and Rajshahi were retained under Government manage- 
ment, in the absence of any local agency to which the) could be 
transferred with adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiencj 
A special exception was made m favor of the small and expensive 
College at Chittagong, on account of its distance and isolation The 
proposal of the^Commission for the promotion of primarv education 
at an increased cost of ro lakhs a vear had to be postponed for want 
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of funds. On the formation of District Boards under the Local Self 
Government Act of 1885 all Government middle and primarv schools 
•were transferred to their management and subsequent!)' the grant 
in aid allotment and primary grant for middle and primary schools 
in extra urban tracts were similarly transferred For primarv school 
teachers training classes were established In connection with middle 
schools. The proposal to establish an alternative standard at the 
Entrance Examination in the future Interests of technical fn<truc 
tion was referred to the Lnlvcrsih Briefly the recommend 1 
tlons of the Commission received the fullest attention compiti 
ble with the necessity of avoiding anv considerable Increase of 
expenditure 

The excitement which the llbcrt Dill caused at the time has 

long since subsided and there nrc prolublv not 
Th. m>crt naL . . , , ,, 

many persons in India who could state correctly 

offhand what was the exact object of that measure though it mir lie 
generally remembered dial the intention of Government was in some 
way or other to subject Euroj>cans to the Jurisdiction of native Magis 
trates in a manner which had no luren previously authorised hr lav* 
The measure was of *ucb political importance nnd aroused uch 
strong passions that it will be worth a bile even at some length to 
record precisely wiiat was aimed at what wa» effected an I tv In t 
pan Sir Rivers Thompson as IJcutcnant Governor tool In the 
controversy The idea of Icgi latingdi 1 not originate with film f*u 
vvas the outcome of a letter of the aoth March tS^i written un Irr 
Sir Ashley Eden s orders one of the last letter* of any lm|*orunte 
Issued before his retirement. Nor did th Bill originate in anr 
opinion given bv Sir l I Ill^crt the Legal Member of Council 
lie explained in Council that Nr \ I Jen'* letter was receive I an I 
circulated to th Local Governments Ivefn e fie took hi* seat < n tl e 
tst. Mar i s ‘ , a) in (. ounul an I that he never heard anvtblng f 
»ul ject until after the rej lie of the I/xal Covcrani n » I » II"* * 

received- But the Bill as It first 1 vu 1 was a c j*nj »*« !l a 

S atement of Objects am! Reason* 1 which h s nan wj a a i f 
an! wav therefore alwav calle ! aft r I n Tl c If t r < * * 
Covernment of Itm at of the 2 h Mar h an I Mr^ ft I * > 11 
no c (w 1 h In. *a 1 ih « 11 tna r> 1 In ( ‘ n 1 I ' 

th" cm 3 of t* e It 11 r» l » I un f ri >1 Hi * m 1 f 
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“ I nm directed to submit for the consideration of the Government of 
D i(c<l the soUi India, the nccompnn)ing copy of a note by Mr B L 

Jfmmn is-.' Gupta, of the Bengal Cnil Service, rcpiesentmg the 

anomalous position in which the native members of the Covenanted 
Cml Sen ice arc placed under the prowsions of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, which limit the jurisdiction to be exercised over European 
British subjects in thc^ interior to judicial officeis who are themselves 
Eutopcan British subjects Chapter VII of Act X of 1873, which deals 
with the subject, has been reproduced in the new Code of Criminal 
Procedure (vuft Chapter XXXIII of Act X of 1SS2) 

The question raised in Mr Gupta’s note is one which icquires full 
consideration, and on which the Government of India will probably 
deem it desirable to obtain the opinions of all the Local Governments 
and Administrations, inasmuch as it may not Inexpedient to apply to the 
Madias and Bomba) Presidencies a rule which may be applicable to 
Bengal Air Gupta desired that the question of the jurisdiction to be 
exercised by Co\enanted Civilians oxer Europeans in the mitfnssctl 
might be considered in connection until the Bill to amend Act X of 
1872, but the Lieutenant-Governor felt that a discussion on the subject 
could not with propriety be raised at the final reading of that Bill Sir 
Ashley Eden is, however, of opinion that the matter should receive full 
and careful consideiation, wdienever on any future occasion, a fitting 
opportunity occurs 

As a question of general policy, it seems to the Lieutenant-Governor 
Tight that Covenanted Natne Civilians should be empowered to exercise 
jurisdiction ovei Europeans as well as over natives who are brought 
befoie them in their capacity as Cuminal Judges Now' that Native Cove- 
nanted Civilians may shortly be expected to hold the office of District 
Alagistiate or Sessions Judge, it is also, as a matter of administrative 
convenience, desirable that they should have the pow'er to try all classes 
of persons brought before them Aforeover, if this power is not con- 
ferred upon native members of the Civil Service, the anomaly may be 
presented of a European Joint-Magistrate, w r ho is. subordinate to a native 
District Magistrate or Sessions Judge, being empowered to try cases 
which his immediate superior cannot try Native Presidency Magistrates 
wuthin the towns exercise the same jurisdiction ovei Europeans that they 
do over natives, and there seems to be no sufficient reason why Cove- 
nanted Native Civilians, with the position and training of District Magis- 
trate or Sessions Judge, should not exercise the same junsdiction over 
Europeans as is exercised by other members of the service 

For these reasons, Sir Ashley Eden is of opinion that the time has 
how* arrived when all native membeis of the Covenanted Civil Service 
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should be relieved of such restrictions of their powers as are imposed 
on them by Chapter \\\IIf of the next Code of Criminal Procedure, 
or when at least Native Covenanted Civilians who have attained the 
position of District Magistrate or Sessions Judge should hare entrusted 
them full powers over all dosses, whether Europeans or native, within 
their jurisdictions 

Jurist! i lion crvr European Bn Ink subje Is 

As the law now stands — section 72 Chapter \ II of Act \ of 1872— 
no Magistrate or Sessions Judge has jurisdiction to inquire into a 
complaint or to try a charge against a European Dntish subject unless 
he is a Justice of the Peace and himself a European Dntish subject. 
An exception to this rule is allowed within the limits of President} towns 
where, under \ct I\ of 1877 a Presidency Magistrate, whether himself 
a European or not, has the same jurisdiction over Europeans as over 
natires of the country 

1 revions to the passing of Act \ of iS (the present Criminal 
Procedure Code) no Magistrate or Justice of the I eace, even though a 
European himsdA bad jurisdiction v outsidc the limits of the 1 residency 
towns) to try a charge against any European Dntish subject- Dut all 
Magistrates who were Justices of the Peace had junsdictton to inquire 
into charges against Luropcans and to commit them to the High Court 
for trial (.See sections 39, 40, and 41 of Net \\\ of tS' f l the old 
Cnminal I rocedure Code. \nd by section j, \ct II of l&fy, the 
I overnroem was empowered to appoint any Covenanted Civil Servant 
to be a Justice or the Peare l nder \ct \ of 18 3 howerer a Covenant 
cd Civil Servant even ihoa„h a first class Magistrate and a Juitice 
of the reace would have do jurisdiction over a T uropean British subject 
unless he himself is a European JJniub subjrrL 


r»i 


This pron ion of the U» would gne me to an invidious dm netted 
and to many practical inconveniences 
H. '.'w'CJTw.TX >» ok of Ifcoio Mlircl of Ik. 


|l U I yHI «• l*n I Ajr-1 

| I c *1—1 I 1U 1 I IS 

j-i 1 u.iu ( iu 1 U V r 1 iwr* 


country mho in thr «yiri of t m* 
e pert t> atu n to th* po toflc.fi 


DntfKI Ma ivtrate or rf » S*ss un* 


JuJ e Men f *ln the D 11 (it \ct \ of tf 3 *ji «t 11 b e/we t v e 
tarul *n men Infat to «c» >0 3 10 favor t ( the mi *« rv-Vn tJ 


tie Cotrnai rd Vn r ■ i p » eJ by t e lien! < Mr I 1 v Tf 


a'ne-dment* «i pr to th »t»*e* I P*st I 4 n a ty tf * a » it f- 
lt t it is re’-uVaj tu: tie n n fjr n tit! n t*n * t -w—i I » v * 

l lest e* si tf tUS 1 Tl I r s d'-t an I ( n rr irT*e »' t** 

CcfC-vanJer n Ch ef t‘- t L m be- e-i <-r.err t tt le-fil* Jl* 

j u tfitif me rasurlfrt i^v J** a ! I » " I t If 
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imite attention to the utterances of those dignitaries on that occasion. 
Nothing can be added to the eloquence or sound reasoning of those 
speeches, and I shall content mjsclf with appending a few extracts for 
ready rcfeience 

The Bill of the new Criminal Procedure Code now before the Council 
proposes (section 443) to perpetuate the distinction noted abo\e, and the 
disability under which myself and other Indian members of the Service 
labour The arguments which were uttered m 1S72 for its removal 
present themsehes with redoubled force after an interval of 10 years. 
They are too obuous to require mention, and they would lose all their 
grace and much of their force if repeated by one who is personally 
interested in the matter My only statement on the subject is, that if 
you do entrust us with the responsible office of a District Magistrate or 
of a Sessions Judge, do not cripple us in our powers The question 
affects seriously the efficiency of district administration , and I make 
bold to trust that the expediency of a change in the law cannot but be 
recognized if the matter be put before the Council m its present true light 

Since the passing of Act X of 1872, however, the constitution of the 
Civil Service has undergone an important change, with reference to 
w'hich a few' w-ords need be said Under a recent measure of Govern- 
ment, natives of India have been appointed to the Covenanted Civil 
Service under a system of nomination and without the test of any 
competitive examination or a compulsory journey to England This 
fact somewhat alters the aspect of the question discussed in the Council 
in 1S72, and under existing circumstances stronger objections would 
probably be raised against any proposal to extend generally the criminal 
jurisdiction over European British subjects to all native members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service I would therefore venture to make a sugges- 
tion which would probably meet the urgent requirements of the case, 
at the same time that it would obviate all reasonable objections and 
command a general assent I would propose that the extension of 
jurisdiction over European British subjects be limited to natives of 
this country holding the office of a Magistiate of the District or of a 
Sessions Judge 

B L Gupta 

The Government of India consulted all the Local Governments 
and Administrations, and on receipt of their replies a Bill w T as 
prepared “to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure 1882, so far 
as it relates to the exercise of jurisdiction over European British 
subjects ” The Bill and the Statement of Objects and Reasons, 
dated the 30th Januaiy 1883, were as follows — 
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Whereas It Is expedient to 
_ amend the Code 

rnaa* Ue. 

of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, 1882 so far a* It relates to 
the exerdse of jurisdiction over 
European British subjects It Is 
hereby enacted os follows — 


TU UU i/axIih fS *} ItU 
Jf«jr by notlflealVm In tb« offleiil 
rath E rti gpO A n DrltUb 
^bf*ct « Urn- It Utnk. lit to h. J*v 
'Ih IWo wltbln tvi fur U»4 
turrUortcr nnnUonoI bn *och OPtUallon 


•/ &T- 


For the last clause of sec 
lion 3 the 
following shall 
be substituted — M maj by notlfi 
cation in the official Giselle *p- 
polnt such persons as he or it 
thinks fit who beln£ 

(e) members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service 

(A) members of the native Civil 
Service constituted under the 
Statute 33 Vic., c. 3 

(r) Assistant Commissioners In 
Non Regulation Province* or 
(J) Cantonment Magistrates 
arc invested with the powers of a 
Magistrate of the Gr>t claw to be 
Justices of the I cacc within an 1 
for the territories mentioned IrAhc 
notification M 


1 

** I rwfnllrt |L< 

(.rtirt.^ I j h-liwr Vm « 

*i IV IW.Q •< <1 

U-r Vp< t |)ri ||t<\ r — <rt« wl 1*w 
tVw^-Ur */ tw.f.n inllu •*. t I -» 

r*' All (V<»vt. I tw ilS 

IaI-a fc*»l fm U»7 Ht^Arln •* •» 

J *4 |b« Twa »1 Vi » 1 I«I J 

I’**! *1 »V h |Vf VI W t *' llf 
Hi<Wnl<v 


1 In section 25 after ih 
«°' Jl ** 

r f n <f la She 

following shall I e ini riel — *«■» 
»‘ons Jti 1 1 »r- 1 Distil r M»ei* 

tratev are Jui c«r» if th le-sce 
wi L l n an 1 I 1 tf^ k <4 P- 
terrl t n a In r 1 tried I t 1 — 
I/xil f » nrm*~ p 1 *<r **fV. k 

ll j are t nr- 
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StcllOil VS 

“No Magistrate unless lie Is a Justice 
of tho Peace and (except in the case of a 
Presidency Magistrate) unless he is a 
Magistrate of the first class and an Eu- 
ropean British subject, shall enquire into 
or try any charge against an European 
British subject,” 


Section VS 

“No Judge presiding in a Court of 
Session shall exercise jurisdiction over 
an European British subject unless he 
himself is an European British subject , 
and, if ho is on Assistant Sessions Judge, 
unless he has held tho office of Assistant 
Sessions Judge for at least 8 years, and 
has boen specially empowered in this 
behalf by tho Local Government ” 


Section. VO 

“If tho Judge of tho Sessions Division 
within which tho offcnco is ordinarily 
trlablo is not an European British subject, 
tho case sliaH bo roportod by tho com 
mitting Magistrate for tho ordors of tho 
highest Court of Criminal appoal for the 
provinco within which such Division is 
situate 

The tact 10 iconic of section /SO 

“ oi on any Magistrate or Sessions Judge 
outsido tho Presidency towns not boing 
an European British subject ” 


3 In section 443, the words 

Amendment and an Ell- 

oj section US ropean 

subject ” shall be omitted 

4. For section 444 the follow- 
ing shall be sub- 

Few section , 

substituted foi StltUted , — " 444 

section IM. , . , 0 

An Assistant Ses- 
sions Judge shall not exercise 
jurisdiction* over an European 
British subject, 
unless he has 
held the office 
“of Assistant Ses- 
sions Judge for at least 3 years, 
and has been specially empowered 
in this behalf by the Local Govern- 
ment ” 

5 Section 450 and the last 
16 words of sec- 

Repeal oj sec 

non iso and oj tion 4 are here- 

thc last 10 icords 

oj section /so by repealed 


Assistant See 
sions Judges 
who may try Eu 
ropean British 
subjects 


6 (i) In this Act “ section ” 

means section of 
XoflSS2 the Code of Cri- 

minal Procedure, 1882 


Statement of Objects and Reasons 

Shortly after the Code of Criminal Procedure, Act X of 1SS2, was pass- 
ed, the question was raised whether the provisions of that Code which limit 
the jurisdiction over European British subjects outside the Presidency 
tow'ns to judictal officers who are themsehes European British subjects 
should not be modified It was thought anomalous that, while natnes 
of India were admitted to the Corenanted Civil Sen ice and held compe- 
tent to discharge the highest judicial duties, they should be deemed 
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incompetent to be Jtulicei of the Peace and to re erase Jans diet ion over 
European British subject* outside the Prerdencj towns. 

After consulting the Local Governments, the Government of India has 
arrived at the conclusion that the time has come for modifying the 
existing taw and removing the present bar upon the investment of native 
Magistrates id the Interior with powers over European British subjects. 
The Government of India has according!} deaded to settle the question 
of jurisdiction over Eoropenn British subjects in such a wa> as to 
remove from the Code, at once and complete!} ever) judicial 
disqualification which is based mere]} on race distinctions. 

With this object the present Bill has been prepared. In section one 
it amends section of the Code, which pro rides that only European 
British subjects can be appointed Jot rices of the 1 tact and guts the 
( ovemraent power to appoint to that office such persons as (t thinks 
fit belonging to the following classes — 

(а) Members of the Covenanted Civil Service j 

(б) Members of the Native Civil Service constituted by the rules made 
under the Statute 33 Vic, c 3 

(*) Assistant Commissioners tn Non Regulation I rovmces j or 

((f) Cantonment Ma istrates, and being persons invested with the 
powers of a Magistrate of the first class. 

The Bdl then in section amend* section 5 of the Code and males 
all Sessions Judges and iBstnct Magistrates tx rtf i Justices of the 
I eace. 

Section 3 repeals so mach of section 443 of the Code as I mils juri 
diction over 1 aropeatt British subjects outside the I resi Iency towns to 
Magistrates nbo are themselves I uropean British subjects 

Session 4 repeals the similar provision of section 4 1 4 of th CM** 
with regard to Sessions Jed es 

Lastly section $ repeals section 4$o of the Cede wh ch proviles fir 
the case where the Ness on* JuJ c of the Dim on witl in »ldrh the 
oTcnre is mdinar ly triab’e is not an J wropran British »td /cr. Tie 
sam section of the 1111 alo repeals *0 rou h of seen m 4 J ) rf the C If 
as provides tint thil » ction shall nut Ik deem'd to Confer on 'la l Ira 1 
and bess ns JuJ es out* i the 1 re Jen ) t ns, not Ik l jr v-<is 
f nttsh tJ* cct*. jan I et on oier 1 uropean Brit ih * d r* 

The v*b tannin 1? C 
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of the Bill until full tune had been given for its consideration by the 
public. On the 9th March Mr Ilbert moved that the Bill be 
published m the Gazettes This motion was agreed to without a 
division, but after a debate in which the most opposite opinions were 
expressed, from those in support of the measure to those urging 
its immediate withdrawal The latter was pressed by Sir R 
Thompson, w r ho said ‘ If it be the opinion of the Government of 
India that this is a case of' temporary excitement which will soon die 
out I am sure they are mistaken , for I feel that in the w’hole of my 
experience m India this is unmislakeably the strongest and most 
united and unanimous expression of opinion of public discontent 
that I have ever know'n and that the last state will be w r orse than the 
first ’ The debate occupies pages 764-830 of the Supplement to 
the Gazette 0/ India of April 21, 1883, an 5 is too long to 
reproduce 

The Bill, w r ith the Statement of Objects and Reasons was circulated 
for the opinions of Local Governments and Administrations on the 
17th March 1883 but before that date, and indeed before the debate 
in the Legislative Council on the 9II1 March, the fierce opposition 
w'hich the project of law r w r as to encounter had manifested itself A 
public meeting of the European community of Calcutta was held 
at the Town Hall on the 28th February The room was crowded 
and no one who was present can ever forget the scene The speakers 
were cheered again and again, and the utmost unanimity and deter- 
mination to resist the measure were exhibited. The following 
Resolutions were adopted The first— proposed by Mr J J J 
Keswick, seconded by Mr J H A Branson, supported by Mr W 
Bleeck, was — 

“ That in the opinion of this meeting the Bill for the amendment 
of the Criminal Procedure Code is unnecessary in the interests of 
justice , uncalled for by any administrative difficulty, based on no 
sound principle , founded on no experience , wffiilst forfeiting a much- 
valued and prized and time-honored privilege of European British 
subjects, it confers no benefit upon natives , whilst imperilling the 
liberties of European British subjects, it m no way affords any 
additional protection to natives , it will deter the investment of British 
capital m the country by giving rise to a feeling of insecurity as to 
the liberties and safety of the European British subjects employed 
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G( the earnest nrgument* now adduced hs condemnation of the Bill 
and he ha* only therefore, to *ay that the opposition which he ha* con 
mtenUy maintained to the introduction of the measure from its first sub- 
mission to the Execut/re Comal of the Government of India In t8St 
ha* only been confirmed and strengthened by the Liter developments of 
the ditcusjton 

Before referring to the grounds upon which this opposition. In which 
Mr Rivers Thompson regret* to find himself at variance with Ills 
Excellency the Governor General in Conned, is based I nm directexl tj 
notice some points tn the Bill whichwlemand consideration- If the Hill, 
as it ha* been circulated for opinion is passed (i) nil natfre Sessions 
Judges and Magistrates of districts will, b) virtue of their office be 
empowered to exercise the same jurisdiction over European Ilnttsh sub- 
jects as now belongs to European officials In the same positions and ( ) 
any native Magistrate of the first class who is a Covenanted or Statutory 
Civilian, or who is an Assistant Commissioner in a Non Regulation pro- 
vince or a Cantonment Magistrate ma> be forested, at the discretion of 
Government, with similar powers. Hitherto the Government has widely 
exercised ibe pover of appointing ns Justices of the Peace many huro 
peans who, not being in the Government sen ice, do not come within 
anj of the ctasses above mentioned, and a great administrative ronveni- 
enee has been fhcrebj secured. The withdrawal of fhis power esen if 
vejted interests arc saved, mil, in the Lieutenant (tremor’s opinion, 
operate to the detriment of the administration of Justice because It may 
very well happen that in man> places such as the minor sea port*, out of 
the way subdivision*, and occasionally at railway station*, the services of 
an Honorary Luropean Magi 5 Irate would secure all that was rr*ju>s tr 
whets neither Covenanter! nor Statutory Civilians were availvbte for the 
duty The omission of course m *hi be easily rtmed <*d j but if it 1* 
rented ed by the reservation of such power* in the fund* of ( overnraent 
a* row obtain, it is obvious that one princifle upon which the Jl II It 
based will be compromised, ami the limitation of the grant of such jud 
Oil power* to horopean British *ul;ert* alone eouM rot be defer *rd 
\s the Lieutenant ( o ernor tinder un It low \er the (,mrrnmert rf 


fnd i tt rot prepared tn g i to tie rtfent of ermtrnm s t h wen 
nat vrs generally 

n, in lie mtttei of riot rmsentv, tl 1 1 vervat rid II il i 
cel eiscy tie C iramsn * r n O ef speaV r »i h tl a tl ortty «f % 
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the military, and not of the civ il population of the country , but assum- 
ing that the decision is final (and the Lieutenant-Governor is clearly of 
opinion that the decision is a right one\ clause Id), section i of the Bill 
mil have to be amended But in this connection it is necessary to direct 
attention to paragraph n of the Report received from the Commissioner 
of Orissa, where lie points out that in Cuttack the Joint Magistrate, or, 
m lus absence the Magistrate of the district exercises the judicial powers 
of the Cantonment Magistrate, and ff, “cither of these officers should be 
a native, he would, as Cantonment Magistiatc undei the Bill cxcicise the 
jurisdiction which His Excellency appeared unwilling to concede ” How- 
ex er, supposing the Bill to be modified as suggested, the difficult), though 
involving an anomaly, might be met by the executive ariangcment of 
never appointing a native Covenanted Civilian to the Magistracy or joint 
Magistracy of Cuttack 

The Bill, as it proposes to enlarge the povv cis of Assistant Commis- 
sioners in Non-Regulation provinces, does not aficct an v of the districts 
under the Bengal administration, and the Lieutenant-Governor may 
leave it to others to deal with this clause He would only remaik 
that it very often happens that an Assistant Comnnssionci is a native, in 
no respects different from the Deputy Magistrates of the Regulation 
province, and with but a tithe of the experience which the older Deputy 
Magistrates possess in the adnunistiation of the criminal law If 
the Deputy Magislnte is not to cxcicise junsdiction ovei European 
British subjects, there is a much more forcible reason why the 
native Assistant Commissioner should not have such a powei The 
case as regards the Statutory Civilians seems stronger still , and 

V 

the Lieutenant-Governor is const! amed to lcfer moie at length to the 
question as it concerns the officers appointed under. 33 Vic c 3, 
because his own judgment is here entirely in accord with that of the 
great majority of those who have commented upon and condemned the 
proposal The system under which natives of India are thus admitted 
to the Covenanted Civil Service of the country has been m force for 3 
or 4 years Altogether, up to the present moment, 6 gentlemen have 
obtained appointments to the Covenanted Civil Service under the Statute, 
and all of them are still Assistants to Magistrates and Collectors, and 
4 only out of the 6 have passed the preliminary departmental examina- 
tions which qualify them for promotion It may be accepted as certain 
that it will take at least 7 or 8 more years before any of these officers 
will be in a position to enjoy the dignity of an officiating Magistrate 
and Collector of a district The chances of advancement to a Sessions 
Judgeship are even more remote On the ground, then, of any imme- 
diate necessity for legislation on their behalf, even if the principle of the 
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Bill be affirmed, no came w hates et can be shown. Bat this b only a 
very small part of the question. The system itself u in an early and 
experimental stage of its operation 5 and if it is to be continued* which 
the Lieutenant-Governor considers is likely to evoke discussion rery 
soon (because any system of nomination is objectionable and* u against 
European* and Eurasians m India, one of the worst anomalies based 
on pa rely birtk and race distinctions), it has not yet justified, and 
probabl) never will Justify the conclusion that the men 10 selected 
and Admitted to a great semce will be competent for other than rubor 
dmnto positions in it “Tus is the common testimon) with • few 
exceptions* of all the Reports apon the Bill It is quite truly represented* 
that these nominated officers, chosen very often more for their social 
connections than for any other qualifications, have given no guarantees 
of ability and character which should place them in the same category 
as the officers who hare laced the difficulties and disabilities of a voyage 
across the seas, and hare by open competition in England, won their 
place in the Civil Service. What the CoramlisioneT of the Presidency 
Division says upon this part of the subject is quite true M The officers 
of the Native Civil Service came from the same cbmes ns those from 
which the unco renamed semce is recruited. They have the stm race 
feeling as those of their brethren of the latter semce 1 and, save that 
they arc not so experienced or so hardworking there is no difference os 
regard* race qualification or disqualification, between * Deputy Magi* 
Irate am! a member of the Native Civil Semce under the Statute jj Vic 
e.j. There is no magic in the word* u Covenanted Service" 
which should be able to tramforra young men, taken from the same 
ranks as the general run of the Subordinate Fxecuhve Service into 
superior being* fitted for post* of hr»b responsibility If anythin* i* 
gamed by a temporary sojourn of some J years in England, wh*h « 
claimed for the Covenanted Native Civilian who enters the ieni(f by 
competition, the advantage is wholly wanting In the case of the Statutory 
officers. There can be no kmi of assurance that m th fr case they will 
free from native thou htv an l native preju 1 rev ; an I I njrao e of 
tbt wa>» an 1 htbt* cf Luropeins K a distinct d tqtul fi anon fit 
deal n. with enm nal pfosrciriont against Tut Twins The L entrant 
( over nor would ask atl'mion to th fire Ve frmarls mil by ih* 
Mag strate and tollectnf of the 34 /*j £ J* •» upon th 1 j**ni. Mr C C 
Stevens the n*' er m pinion, I \ 1 years npnwncr jn ni-y 
d tUi<tt in Ben ah Hi *1 c rawer ti» bm warie l * iS *# n 
tell gent dti ie for t!e prvmr si ef nr emtt Me I at hale *t 
k ra ttt h » d dn f work pat t C mi f bwh cists* I 1 1 f 1 
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him, at having to deal with such a question of such invidious delicacy for 
such a cause as this Bill represents Yet the fact is apparent, not from his 
Report only, but from the Reports of many other competent officers (and 
in this native opinion seems to be almost as decided as European), that 
there is an essential difference between these 2 classes of native 
Civilians , and that if the large body of uncovenanted officeis are to be 
excluded from having jurisdiction m cases against Europeans, on the 
ground of unfitness, the disability extends u ith greater force to those of 
the Covenanted Service who enter it by nomination in India 

The Lieutenant-Governor is quite willing to recog ni/e that the case 
of competition native Civilians stands on a different footing They have 
made sacrifices to secure the honorable positions which they hold, and 
they are sacufices of a kind which Englishmen, of all people in the 
world, are best able to appreciate They have abandoned caste, they 
have surrendered religious feelings, they have broken family ties and 
set themselves against the devout sentiments and doctrines of their 
ancient creeds The sentiment may not be so strong now as it was 15 
or 20 years ago, but, apait from the religious aspect of the case, the 
expense incurred in such an undertaking, and the risks of a long sea- 
voyage (exaggerated m its perils to every native mind) to a foreign 
country, where they must live as strangers and encounter, in the com- 
petition for the prize they are seeking, a large body of English youtlv 
who have enjoyed the advantage of the highest tiaining and education — 
all these circumstances justify a claim to consideration on the part of 
the Government Theie is weight, too, m the argument which finds a 
place in many of the papers that, with the attainment of the status of a 
district officer, whether he be European or native, there should be no 
distinction on the ground of nationality in the powers and privileges 
to be exercised As an abstract proposition, the Lieutenant-Governor; 
assents to this, and, indeed, with much which Mr Justice Romesh 
Chunder Mitter advances in his Minute of the 25th May 1883, the 
Lieutenant-Governor would be willing to agree, if the premise could be 
accepted that to administrators and statesmen the policy of the measure' 
was urelevant ahd a matter of indifference The learned Judge carefully 
excludes himself as a judicial officei from all such considerations in the 
opening paragraph of his memorandum but it can scarcely be conceded 
that we are in India simply to make our laws symmetrical and to redress 
the sentimental grievances of an infinitesimal minority They are high 
sounding phrases which have appeared veiy frequently in the discussions 
upon this controverted' measure, which talk of the abolition of “race 
distinctions ” judicially, and the suppression of what one officer has called 
the enormous force of argument that is supposed to lie in the word 
50 
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w anomaJj 0 Dot It appear* to the Lieutenant Governor that time at least 
has shown, tf not the arguments of the opponents of the Bill, that the 
attempt to remove a tingle pett) anomaly which injures no one, reveals 
only the Innumerable anomalies with which our whole position as the 
dominant power in India is surrounded j and that the Bill itself exposes 
that, so far from race disqualifications in judicial administration 
being abolished, this very evil becomes very greatly intensified and 
accentuated by the exclusion from the power which it Is proposed to 
assign to a few of a large body of equally competent and mentonoos 
public servants The (act is that, with whatever sincerity finality may be 
pleaded, finality in such legislation is impossible, if once the principle is 
yielded nod the Lieutenant Governor is inclined to suspect that very 
much of the vehemence of the agitation on both sides of the dispute 
arises from the knowledge that such is the case. The single question, 
then is whether the time has come for the concession of tbc principle rn 
any form and subject to any modifications of the Bill j and for the 
reasons to be immediately given, the Lieutenant ( ovemor is certainly 
of opinion that it has not. 

It has been put forward, not so much from any conce sion to popular 
sentiment m the matter as from the necessities of the case that, with 
the abandonment of much which now appears in tbc BiD as regard* 
Cantonment Magistrates, Assistant Commissioners and Statutory 
Civilians the power to try h uropein British subfects should be extended 
only to the Covenanted native Civilian* who have enterrd the semcc by 
com petitKin and that the power should lie retlncted to luch officer* a< 
District Magistrates and District Judges by the virtue of their office 
In presence of the extreme animosities which the question ha* excifeit 
this seem* rather a small object to be attained, and the descent from the 
original proposal suggests somrshm* pf the imuJ inuht of ffrit 
effort*. In the f rst place it may be noticed that such an mot would 
prospectively affect juit 9 individual* in In la, ami most of these at a 
d itani perbxL Immed ately it wool l confer a pm drjie { f * » it may Iw 
called) op< n j native gentlemen—— j in Lower Iteo al and l m 

Bombay an h if le^islat on it juvtifUHe mly whrie aclearrari 
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ed, then, that there is any urgency for the legislation , nor m the constitu- 
tion of the office of the Magistrate and Collectoi of a district in Bengal 
is there any necessity for it It may be asserted beyond contradiction 
that, from the beginning of the year to the end, a Magistrate of a 
district rarely, if ever, thinks of dealing with criminal cases He has 
the full power to do so , but his avocations are so numeious and his res- 
ponsibilities so various in the general supervision of district administra- 
tion, and in the particular charge which he letains in his own hands in 
connection with revenue and fiscal matters that he would never have the 
leisure to attend to work on the Magisterial side, and, as a consequence, 
the w'hole of this falls, by a necessary division of labour, and in the 
regular course of procedure, to the Joint Magistrate of the district and 
his native subordinates in that line Mr Romesh Chunder Dutt is now 
officiating as Magistrate and Collector of tho Backergunge district The 
Lieutenant-Governor ventures to say that, with the extremely heavy 
levenue work of that district, he has no time, and probably has no incli- 
nation, to touch any work in the criminal courts , and if any case arose 
in which a European w j as involved the parties would not be put as Mr 
Romesh Chunder Dutt asserts to “ the hardship and inconvenience of 
travelling to a different district 51 but would find, in the European Joint 
Magistrate on the spot, an officer not only competent to deal with the 
case, but one who in the ordinary course of business would have to deal 
with it without the necessity of any interference from his superior This 
is not phvays the case there are some districts in Bengal where Joint 
Magistrates are not permanently stationed, but in such places not unfre- 
quently there are European officers of the uncovenanted Service, who, 
as the law now stands, can exercise jurisdiction over Euiopean British 
subjects The argument based on “administrative inconvenience” is 
utterly untenable in the piesent constitution of the Civil Service , and 
if it is untenable in Bengal, where 6 out of the 9 native Covenanted 
Civilians are employed, it can scarcely affect any other administration 
in the country The consensus of opinion received from different pro- 
vinces is very much invalidated by the fact that there is not a single 
member of the native Covenanted service, who has entered it by com- 
petition, in Madras, the Panjab, the Central Provinces, Burma, Assam, 
Sindh, jjr Coorg There are 2 such officers in the Bombay Presidency , 
one, a very junioi officer, under the Government of the North-Western 
provinces , ard 6 in Lower Bengal Theie is scarcely an exception in 
the support given to the irrelevancy of the “administrative mcome- 
mence ” theory among all the Reports from local officers At the pre- 
sent moment, there are 45 districts under the Bengal Go\ernment. 
At the same time there are 2 native Civilians for whom, as Magis- 
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trate* in charge of districts, immediate provision ha* to be made 
and the contmgency may ame of a third being appointed in the 
course of next year to n Civil and Se**ion* Jndgcablp. Executive 
arrangement! will, it »* obvious, quite easily pronde, without detriment 
to the pablic interest* or to the persona! claims of these native officers, 
either that the) should be in chaise of districts where there are no 
Europeans or as regards the Magistrates, that the> shoald be hi charge 
of districts where the presence of a European Joint Magistrate cw of a 
European Deputy Magistrate with full powers, would prevent any kind 
of Inconvenience. Even if the time ever arrive* when one-sixth of the 
Magistracy of this province is in the hand* of native* —though that is 
quite * different thing from one sixth of the Covenanted appointment* 
being filled by natives, and is tn iwelf very improbable— there could be 
no difficulty in carrying on the administration of criminal Justice without 
an> change ro the law but, as a question of very remote concern, it is 
scarcely necessary to dwell upon the requirements of very distant 
circumstances. 

The Lieutenant Governor would have been glad if he could hare 
stopped here. He is read) to admit that if every thing which he has 
already urged against the Hill was conceded, but the competency of a 
native Magistrate to exercise jurisdiction in European case* was admitted, 
the proposal for the present modification of the Criminal 1 rocedare Code 
would render the position of the advocate* of the Dill, not unassailable be 
cans many political considerations would still affect the nsue but much 
stronger thin it is now Hut the question is to be met whether the legish 
lion contemplated Is justified by the fitness of the native Jod Ciary for the 
powers which it Is proposed to confer upon them, and fn the Lieutenant 
<*ovtrr>or's jo lgment the answer must be in the ne ative He comet here 
to that part m the discussion which as conta oed In the ef 
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graphs no wilful injustice could occur in the icmolcst comers of the 
country without being at once brought to light and remedied Apatt 
ho\\e\cr, from the mam objection, which the Lieutenant-Governor will 
presently ad\crt to, there arc other drawbacks which must be noticed 
The surroundings of a mufassal Magistrate’s Court arc not exactly the 
surroundings of a Court at Westminster, or of the High Court in Calcutta 
An Englishman, much more an English woman, summoned to such a 
Court (frequently, as evidence shows, on a false charge) has to undergo 
many indignities which a European officer can at once control and check, 
but which in a Court picsidcd over bv a native find free course amidst a 
sympathetic audience There is no exaggeration in this, as most peisons 
who have had to deal with such eases can testify , and the absolute dis- 
trust which the European in the interior has of such Courts arises, not so 
much from any positive want of confidence in the Magistrate if left to 
himself, as from the atmosphere of perjury, forgerv and intrigue which is 
about him and around him Beyond this, however, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor is bound to say that there is a much greater nsk of the failure of 
justice from a want of nerve m the native to deal in the presence of 
public excitement with the kind of "troublesome cases” to which these 
papers refer. The experience of every' officer in the country will supplv 
illustrations in which this independent force of character has been found 
wanting in the natives, and the reports before Government show innumer- 
able cases m which a constitutional timidity has led natives to shirk duty 
because it is difficult In judicial trials, it is a much easier thing to acquit 
when the acquittal terminates all inquiry and disposes of a sciioqs em- 
barrassment, than to convict and punish in complicated cases against the 
resolute determination of a violent Englishman backed by a strong local 
opinion in his favor The Lieutenant-Governor would ask if any Head of 
an Administration in India would place a native officer m independent 
charge of a frontier district A Bengali m such a position at any rate 
might know all our criminal codes by heart, and be animated by the 
strictest desire to apply the law of evidence, and yet would certainly fail 
if a crisis impended from any sudden irruption of frontier tribes In the 
recent discussions about Appellate Benches, one of the earliest, and as it 
appears to the Lieutenant-Governor the simplest method suggested for 
limiting petty appeals, was to constitute at capital stations a Bench com- 
posed of the European and First Subordinate Judge to finally dispose of 
all such cases, and yet the objection came from the most competent judges 
of native character — the natives themselves — that on such a tribunal the 
native Judge could exercise no independence A good deal has recently 
been heard of Local Self-Government schemes, in which the presence or 
absence of the Magistrate of the district as President Of the Committee 
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u considered a very material point; bat the a reament on which the 
natives objection is based is that the presence of even a single official on 
1 Committee would stop discussion, would paralyse the action of the 
native members, and would imperil the object for whrch the scheme has 
been introduced. There is probably much more than this dislike of ctm 
trol which repudiates the co-opera (too of English officers m (he pros ecu 
j i on of n great reform but, taking their own admissions, there can In 
the Lieutenant Corenior > s opinion, be scarcely a stronger argument for 
the unfitness of natives to carry on such a measure alone thaq the men pa 
citj which the> allege l o the presence of the European. These may not 
all be exactly apposite illustrations to the position of a Magistrate dis 
charging judicial functions but they indicate nhat man> passages in the 
Reports before Government describe and what an) practical experience 
of the country confirms, that the quality of courage whether moral or 
physical, is not among the virtues of the people with whom we have to 
deal in Bengal The disqualification referred to is further evidenced by 
the notorious fact, common to every district, that even native litigants m 
emergent nod difficult cases will ask for the trial of their suits by an 
English tribunal It can scarcely be a matter of surprise that wbat is an 
object of distrust to the names themselves should be an object of dis 
mm to Europeans. 

The Government of India will scarcely need a more convincing proof 
of the unqualified repugnance which the f uropean communit) through 
out India entertain towards this Bill than the general reprobation of It 
which public opinion «n various forms has eepresied. The stron^ feelings 
which the mca »ure has evoked have it u to be regretted f wnd not 
unfirrquest expression in unnecessary bitterness and hostility toward* 
(rtnemment- 

The Lieutenant <»oTtmt>r would f»to hope that this es ru of feel n ifl 
th t matter will not mfuence the judgment which is tu ilcfi !e the fat of 
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theirs smce British Courts of cum nal ju tKature were eifJ* I shed in 
country ani they i L it m ft i d^rt» *t *n ct B <U mi of rf iu» e* 
who, on thnr own « 4 m-oy fti d t * »h b f th' m 4 

part a) a ra? >n of /j*i r it tm erne l a'Vl t m >■ b r re 
i*ru> sly than l-r eo- o »n faxxwir ( i n hi t' n M * 
Mag iii ft Tfe f*l t at » i<^» »« i< «<i ru f r — h * l r ( <* 
*, r r* e “Tfe »r«) La4 »h t *-• t 0' I 1 i f* f - 
tUfmncf f i'll »S that by A strvie sf t'e 
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equality , ignoring race distinctions, among a people who themselves 
repudiate the idea m their intercourse with each other with the utmost 
scorn and a\ersion Oui thoughts are not their thoughts nor are 
their ways our ways , and it has been quite justly pointed out 
that as long as there is such a wide divergence between Englishmen 
and Natives, as regards moral standards, social customs and political 
status, any attempt to remove judicial disqualifications must be as 
dangerous as it is prematuie They will not be removed, at least, by 
legislative enactment Naturam expellas finca , tamen ucque lecurret 
It will recur in hostility and scandals and contentions, whenever a 
serious case arises in which Englishmen are involved before native 
Courts , and the result must be continuous agitation Beit pnvilege or 
prejudice which the Englishman asserts here, theie can be no question 
that amongst them the bare proposal to withdraw it has excited a fiercer 
and more perilous conflict of races than was witnessed after the mutiny ** 
of 1857, and so the w'ork of 26 years m which ever)' true Englishman 
and native has welcomed the growth of a stronger mutual regard and tol- 
eration for each other, and in which a spirit of charity and forbearance 
was winning its way to a better understanding of each other’s wants has 
to be begun over again It is the Lieutenant-Governor’s hope that the 
work may be accelerated by the abandonment of a measure which should 
never have been introduced, for its very abandonment will contribute 
more than anything else to the right union between all classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in India, in advancing, through the social reforms 
which are before us, our common interests in this gieat Empire ” 

The storm of indignation which had broken out in the European 
community smouldered during the jear, while the Reports called for 
were under submission All India was in alarm, on the look-out for 
any manifestation of the intentions of Government f( Nothing 
could be more lamentable,” it has been said, “ than the animosities 
of race that w r ere aroused, the prejudices, the bitterness and bad 
feeling between Europeans and Natives that were excited ” The 
Governor-General, the Marquis of Ripon, w r as personally insulted at 
the gate of Government House on his return to Calcutta for the 
cold weather of 1883-84 A conspiracj had been formed by a 
number of men m Calcutta, who had bound themselves, m the event 
of Government adhering to their projected legislation, to overpower 
the sentries at Government House, put the \icero) on board a 
steamer at Chandpal ghat, and send him to England vid the Cape 
The existence of this conspiracy was known to the Lieutenant 
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Governor and to the responsible officer who subsequently gare we this 
Information The non-official European community absented them 
selves with hardly an exception from the entertainment! at Gov 
cm m exit House The tension could bardlv ha\e l>een prolonged 
n/thout some untoward rupture The ferscxel of the Government of 
India had however changed in the autumn b> the succession of ^Ir 
Auckland CoMn to Sir E. Daring (Lord Cromer) as Hnance 
Minister and advantage teas taken of this change to arrive ot a Cert 
evrda/ between the Supreme Government and the rcpre*cnUlivc of the 
European Community Flic Vicerov meanwhile made a statement 
In the Legislative Council meeting of the 7th December of the 
modifications of their original intentions which the Government of 
India had proposed in a despatch of the 10th \ugmt ami which 
had been accepted In the Secretary of State Important delates 
took place on the 4 tb and 7th January 1884 on Sir C 1 llben# 
motion that the Dill be referred to a Select Committer In the course 
of which the Mccror mentioned that an arrangement had l>ccn 
a rived at by which the Government undertook — 

to agree in Select Committee on the basis of the modifications 
approved in the ‘^creurv of State * despatch to the right being 
given to European Dml h subjects when brought for trial licfore a 
District Magistrate or Sessions Judge to claim trial jurv such as 
Is provided for hr section 45 » of the Criminal Procedure Code 
subject to the following conditions — 

(1) No distinction 10 l*e made l<tmccn J uro|iean and native 
I)i tnct Magistrates and t 'Css/on* Judges. 

(1) lowers of District Magistrates under section 41 fi of the 
Code to l>e extended to imprisonment for ft months or fine of » 
rupees “* 

The JWI was ar cor bnglr referred to a **rjrrt ( ommhJre who 
I resen ed tlielr Report on the iPth Januarj In moving oti il e jtth 
January that tl*e hrjwirt Ik; taken into cim 1 Icration. ^Jr t I ll'ert 
that captained the provhi >n* • f th^ Dill at *1 ere I - 

The eflect of the amended Hill, so far a« it rrb e« rtcluviirly 
to I uropean Ilruf *» subject »» cap'sle ! In the I ej<irj r-f !l«* ( on 

tnirre and Is a» follows 

(j) The j»nrr t f aj j *sr tag J uitl * td tie Irate wi 1 im a 
00 its j rrteflt foeftp- 
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“ ( b ) All District Magistrates and Sessions Judges will be ex officio 
Justices of the Peace, and will have power to try European British 
subjects , 

- “ (c ) District Magistrates will be empowered to pass upon a 
European British subject a sentence extending to 6 months’ imprison- 
ment or 2,000 rupees fine, or both, that is to say, a sentence twice 
as severe as they are empowered to pass at present, but any European 
British subject charged before a District Magistrate will have a right 
to require that he shall be tried by a jury of which not less than 
half the number shall be Europeans or Americans, or both , 

“ (d) A European British subject committed for trial before a 
Court of Session will have a similar right, even in those districts 
where trials before the Court of Session are not ordinarily bv jury 
“ When a jury’ - is claimed before a District Magistrate, and the 
Magistrate has reason to beliere that a jury composed m the manner 
required by the law cannot conveniently be constituted to try the 
case before himself, he may transfer it to another District Magistrate 
or Sessions Judge The question as to the particular Court to which 
the case should be transferred is one w'hich must obviously be 
determined w ith reference to administrative considerations, and to 
the varying ^circumstances of different districts Accordingly it is 
left to general rules, which are to be framed by the High Court 
with the approval of the Local Government But there is pou r er for 
the High Court to make special orders m exceptional cases The 
Court to u r hich a case is thus transferred is to try it with all com e- 
ment speed, and with the same powers and according to the same 
procedure as the Magistrate from whose Court it is transferred ” 

Besides the provisions relating exclusively to European British 
subjects, the amended Bill contained other provisions of general 
application, to which no further allusion is required The Bill was, 
after debate, passed on the 28th January without a dnision, and 
became Act III of 1884 In the debate Sir Griffith Evans made it 
clear that the European community had not assented to the principle 
of the Bill nor to anything of the kind, but that, retaining their own 
view of their own privileges and rights, the) had assented to the 
passing of this Bill in order to procure peace The agitation then 
subsided It may be mentioned here that on the day of one of 
these important debates Sir R. Thompson was so ill that he was 
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forbidden by his medical adviser to attend Council be attended 
however at the risk It was told of hi* life 

Sir John Strachey has* thus described the result ercntualh 
attained — The controversy ended with the virtual though not 
avowed abandonment of the measure proposed l>) the Government. 
Act III of 1884 extended rather than diminished the privileges of 
European British subjects charged with offences and left their 
position as exceptional as before. The general disqualification of 
native Judges and Magistrates remains but if a native be appointed 
to the post of District Magistrate or Nylons Judge his jvowers in 
regard to jurisdiction over European British subjects will l>c the 
same os those of an Englishman holding a similar office This 
provision however is subject to the condition that even J- urnjxran 
British subject brought for trial l>eforc the District Magi trate or 
Sessions Judge has the right, however trivial l>c the charge to claim 
to Ihj tried bv a jun of which not less tlian half the numlver slull 
be Europeans or \mericans No huch claim can be made bv natives 
charged with offence* and it Is a claim which could not l>e made 
by an Englishman in anr Magistrates Court in Ids own country 
The Legi taturc lias vmuallv declared that tlie summan jwiwcrs of 
the lurtqvcan Dt trict Magi trate over lurojwan offenders lull l»e 
taken awav not l>ctau«c thi was held to l* In Itself floiral te 1 ut 
l>ecauie such j»owcr could not \*c given to a Ih trict Magistrate who 
is a native While thi clunge was made In the t»cfs of District 
Magistrate* the law fn regard to other Magi trates remained un 
altered MI ljigh li Magi trates of the fir t cla < out file the 
I re idencr iowti othr-c thin the pMlrlit Magi irate arc ajj dntnl 
to f>e Ju tiers of the 1 eJce and ther etcrei e juriwlufjon over 

1 uropcan Bntlsh ml ject a the) did before lot no native Magi 
trates in similar j a iti< ns can tie intrd fo l*e Jn thes # f 

2 caec or rtrru*e such fori Intion TJ»ere are mam d itnt In 

which it mav luppen wiien a charge a-am t a I ur »;»-an Bi h 

ml jnt comes re a 2) tmi Magi trate that a *uf t number 
of I urojwim an 1 VmerRan cann 4 l«- f «n 1 1 t m mu r 4 jc * 
the cave must tl«-n emlrf < f tfe- |ll„h ( ufi I** trio 

fores! 4 ti atv-tl f d itux wle^r a Jm») can t ru'-I 11 '• 

export units 1 p'lrml far tie* c«.ca« rfjl rwmif ihU i I ^ t» 

— jfcU » Use l*n 
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and denials of justice and hardship which were common before 1872, 
when the trial of 'European British subjects could only take place 
before the High Courts, and complainants and witnesses Mere liable 
to be sent away to great distances from their homes It is true that 
this is not likely often to occur in practice, because the District 
Magistrate, to whom alone these new provisions of the law apply 
will usually take care to try in his own Court no charge against a 
European British subject, but Mali transfer it, as he can always do, 
to one of his European subordinates, whose summary powers of 
dealing with such cases have not been touched The law has 
certainly not been changed for the better^ but for practical purposes 
it remains much as it was before Act III of 1884 w'as passed The 
only other change was that District Magistrates trying European 
British subjects with a jury were authorized to pass sentence of 
imprisonment, which may extend to 6 months, or fine which may 
extend to 2000 rupees, or both ” 

In 1882-83 an important scheme was prepared, which provided 

that -admission to the Subordinate Executive Service 

The Subordinate 

Executive and should in future be by competitive examination, 
J udlcial Services 

Attempts had been made in previous years to estab- 
lish the competitive system in this branch of the public service 
They had failed because regard was not had to the very small number 
of vacancies to be filled up each year , and when some 300 passed 
candidates had' been entered on the lists for some 8 or 10 annual 
vacancies it w r as found necessary to stop further examinations The 
principle adopted in 1882-83 was to declare only the number of 
vacancies which would be open to competition Thus 6 in the first 
year, and ip, 12, and 8 in the 3 following years, respectively, were 
competed for As another special feature m the arrangements, the 
successful candidates were at once brought on to the list of the 
Subordinate Sen ice and were deputed as Assistants to Commissioners 
and Collectors to learn their work While so employed they received 
a moderate subsistence allowance, and as vacancies arose they were 
appointed to them It generally happened that the passed candidates 
were all absorbed into the service a month or two before the next 
examination (held in January) commenced, and thus an opportunity 
w'as afforded to the Lieutenant-Governor of making one or two 
direct appointments This had its advantages In the >ear 1884-8^ 
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a test of limited competition was Introduced also amongst approved 
candidates for the Statutory Civil Service, and a gertllemen out of 
1 8 competitor! received appointments. A similar sratem was adopted 
for the selection of candidate! for 3 out of 4 existing vacancies In 
the Opium Department To the fourth vacancy a native gentleman 
was appointed and finallr role* for the admission of natives 
of India to the higher grade* of ihi* Department bv selection were 
published in 188^-87 In June i88j a revised acale of establishment 
for the Subordinate Judicial Senice was sanctioned at an extra annual 
cost of over a lakk of rupees In March J8S5 a Commission sra', 
appointed to revise the sabries of ministerial ofhceri and to re 
organise the system of business In executive office Thdr Report 
was received In August 1S86 

\t the beginning of 1883 a Commission appointed b) tbcCovern 
optum mcnt made a thorough inquiry Into the 

working of the Opium Department In HengnI an I 
die North Western Provinces Hie Commission submitted ai the 
end of the same vear an exhaustive Re|*ort dealing unit cverr detail 
of the admini tration of the Department Ther found that the 
reforms chiefly n*e le 1 were of an executive and not of a legislative 
character Their rccommen Itllons were canii lere I hv the Ihwrd 
of Revenue by Sir K Thompson and hv die Covcrnment of 
Indb and while effect was giren to some of them the adnjaioo 
of others had to 1* po>tj»oned for a time on account of the etp-ns'* 
Involved One of the Imparunt recommend vtlons male !v the 
Commission to the effect dial the control of the I) { vrtment which 
extends Its operation Imonf Ifengal I»otfi In die North W extern 
Provinces an I the Panjil shoul i l>e Iran vfr/fr J from die hind of 
tire Hcngal Government to a Director-* rneral un br the hrrst 
orJcrs of the Government of In lu was motived Ir th«* Wfetifv 


of Sute 

In t c ^j the C HTfnment <f In In called die a rnti m <d the 
Govern m*mt of Iten n il to tl^* fall ng-r fT wflcl 1*1 
’ incurred in (he irritate 1 arra lade j* nmr 

Orivsx, anj tonsil fed d »t d ju on Jet ns I a lb *> *’ 

ani inh-pen let In |u l M 1 of v me t mr Iwf *r < oernnrrt fsf 
rr«i»c! p«*til>n« an J m^tno alsfrvi! il a* -. 1 * av r» »* ' 1 
in Onv a espresso* gee rd d s-mv cr X am «j t l * It* 
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connection with irrigation operations, and especially complaining 
against the alleged oppressive procedure on the part of the canal 
revenue officers and their subordinates in the assessment and recovery 
of water-rates, and m the application of the certificate procedure 
under Act VII (B C ) of 1880 There were complaints of a less 
general character regarding drainage , and the existing tariff of 
rates, both for long and short leases, was a grievance While such 
was the character of the objections and remonstrances locally raised 
in Orissa, the canal revenue, which had been steadily, though slowly, 
progressing, shoved a sudden falling-off On the expiry of the five- 
j'ear leases m November 1882 the gross receipts had decreased from 
Rs 1,80,325 m 1882-83 to Rs 1,11,856 1111883-84 and Rs 51,245 
m 1884-85, while the net loss, after meeting the cost of maintenance 
and working expenses, had been Rs 35, 27 1 , Rs 67,662, and 
Rs. 1,85,781, in the same 3 years, respectneh The condition of 
arrears was also unsatisfactory, and it was impossible to be indifferent 
to the inadequacy of the realisations in relation to the demands, 
and generally to the failure of the expectations, upon the strength 
of which Government had taken over the concern from the Madras 
Irrigation Company, and subsequently spent very large sums in 
extending the irrigation system in the province 

Upon a consideiation of these facts Sir R Thompson appointed 
a Commission of Inquuyinto the working of the Orissa Canal system 
It appeared to him that it vas only by the personal investigations 
on the spot of an expert Commission that the real position of 
things could be ascertained 

The members of the Commission assembled at Cuttack, fhe 
capital of the province, on the 15th December 1884, and from that 
date till the end of January 1885 were engaged in examining wit- 
nesses, in inspecting different parts of the canal on the Cuttack and 
Balasore districts, and in investigating a large number of complaints 
formulated on behalf of the people in the irrigated tracts by different 
local Associations The Report of the Commission was considered 
by the Board of Re\enue and the Commissioner of Orissa Sir 
R Thompson, after the receipt of the Reports on the subject, 
visited different portions of the canals himself? and a conference was 
held of the chief local Civil and Public Works officers, when the 
whole subiect of the Commission’s inquiries, and -the connected 
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papers were brought tmder discussion and definite orden parsed 
on each of the questions at issue 

The revenue administration of these canals had never come up to 
their requirements there were scandals during the lime when Sir 
G Campbell was Lieutenant Governor — extra ord loan divergencies 
between estimates and actual receipts t and throughout conunuat 
complaints by the peo|ile of oppression and illegal proceedings — 
much the umc sort of complaints as those towards which the Inquiries 
of the Commission of 1884 5 were directed At Ihe same time the 
difficulties of the position were very great The character of (Lie 
climate of Orissa the average rainfall which is quite sufficient In 
ordinary jcarsforall agricultural purposes the apathetic and Indolent 
habits of the people and the hostilitv exhibited by both cultivators 
and zanundart to all canals and distributaries were element* In a 
purely optional system which made successful administration almost 
an impossibility The zamindar who never remits a pice of Ms dues 
is Indifferent whether the ra\yat takes water or not or If he Is stirred 
to an) action it is in the wav of discouragement of the practice 
The rapat In favourable >ears avoids all contact with the Irrigation 
Department he trusts to good rains and it is on!) when the e fail 
him at the Ia*l moment that he think** of seeking for canal water to 
save his ctoju It was the common testimony of jll comemel In 
the business that on such otca 10ns there was a general tumitliu hi* 
rush of wiiiift willing to taLc any amount of water and willing t 
promise an)* amount of j lymenL Hut a soon as the danger wa* 
ja t the obligation to par for the Iwnefiti ret e bed pt ed away with 
U ami the rimo/ considered himself |*crfct.ilv Justified in cmplmin 
every ul lerfuge (and tfiere were mans) t» avoid the ptvment of 4 
>ln~!e pice 

Ti>e«e were *ome of the difficult too lull nv un fer which Os 
revenue officer hr I to labour Th*-y were a ravateJIv ll c aim t 
entire a! rote of anitldn- like a pr j*er nrvey of thr c m rr > 
that rcONitv IjiI to l-e f-a ! to ifetatV ! mra* iremim * of ife fa’ 
area* of lan If rwl’chwier wav rngmrih a \r I wll \)s rr* 
tha In a’mirit every cav it wa dio. jv^-fr I if 1 ri »- area f»t \-*n* 
jiurpoveb un I nta cd 1 r ri c *1 ef fo *< ! on l > tin f fr« Uit 
applies km ha! t*cr l-wn rule arvl r > I 1 far- ! It t 1 ** 
that * fr-m* »* rmllaT U ibr 1 
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dual demands should, to be successful, be self-acting, involved the 
deputation of interior officers given to greed and inclined to be 
oppressive. As a result, there were complaints of exactions, w r ith 
litigation and disputes, and, in the end, a long list of arrears The 
measures adopted on the Commission’s Report were expected to 
give a partial remedy to these evils, but the subslant al fact remained 
that, except for a jear of such exceptional calamity as r 866, w'orks 
of this magnitude were not required in Orissa, and that they w'ould 
never return a reasonable direct percentage upon the enormous 
expenditure incurred. 

The Orissa Coast Canal, which was to connect Orissa with Bengal 
by inland communication and put an end to the isolation of the 
former, would have been finished in Sir R Thompson’s time, but 
for the cj clone of 1885 it was completed soon after he left, having 
cost about 40 lakhs 

In 1883 the subject of admitting females as students to the 
Admission of classes of the Calcutta Medical College came before 

caTeutta jfcdtad Sir R Thompson The question had been raised 

CoUeff ° in Sir R Temple’s time and favourably received, 

but had led to no practical results When the Director of Public 
Instruction brought it in 18 82 before the Council of the Medical 
College in accordance with wishes expressed to him by the parents 
of some young ladies, the Council resolved not to admit females 
on any terms to the Medical College classes, whether after passing 
the Entrance Examination or the First Arts Examination as a pre- 
liminary qualification Sir R Thompson overruled the Council and 
wrote as follow's — 

“ On this question, looked at from the standpoint of general policy, 
as well as of individual freedom, there is not, in Mr Rivers Thompson s 
opinion, any room for doubt as to the action which Government should 
take It is indeed in the Lieutenant-Governor’s judgment a subject of 
great reproach to the Bengal Presidency, m which education has made 
such wide progress, that it should be so far behind other provinces in 
matters regarding the medical education of native ladies , and this 
reproach is the more appreciable in that the backwardness of Bengal in 
this respect would seem to be due, not so much to the prejudice of native 
parents and guardians (which might in the present circumstances of 
India be only natural) as to the attitude which the Medical College 
Council have thought fit to assume Already these provinces have suffered 
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from the CounaTs tail a re to take a broad and unprejudiced nerr on this 
question for the Lieutenant Governor learn* to hi* regra* that some 
Bengali ladie*, fully qualified by educational attainment* for admission to 
the College, bai e bad to betake themteJve* to the more liberal Presidency 
of Madra*, there to prosecute those Medical studie* from which the 
Council of -the Calcutta Medical College had excluded them. It is, 
m Mr River* Thompson * opinitm, clearly opposed to the public good, 
os well a* to legitimate pm ate interest*, that such a state of thing* 
*hould continue, and that the educational *y*tem of Bengal, progressive 
in other respects, should be illiberal and retrograde in this. Hliberality 
here ha* great and numerous evil consequence*. It encourage* jwj/ij 
prejudice* it strengthens the bamer* of caste and It suppresses the 
natural and reasonable aspiration* of Indian ladies to enter a profession 
which would find. In India of all countries in the world, a wide sphere of 
act Km and of beneficent sen - ice. Ercry day that passes widens our 
knowledge of the fact that among the oatire community there arc women 
In erer>’ position of life who would prefer death to treatment by a male 
physician, and the misery caused by neglected, and ansklllfally treated 
Alness must be widespread and most lamentable. There is but one way 
by which this lufTering can be reltered, and that is b) the medical educa 
tlcra of females for in (he present conditions of Indian life it would be 
useless to wa t till opposition, based upon prtpjdu.es (if *uch they can be 
called^ is removed The Lieutenant Covemor Jiereforc consider* it his 
doty to support thu movement and he looks on the objections which 
have been made to it, on the ground of the difficulty of teaching m ted 
classes, or the atle„ed inaptitude of females for the profession of meJi 
one as unsubstantial and obsolete h spenence ga ned In I urofw in 
\menca, an I in Madras hat shewn that mued classes can be tau ht 
without any bad results j while the aptitud of womfQ for the stu ly an I 
profession of med cine it, in the Lmilraant ( ovemod* opinion, no Ion ef 
open to divcuition or doabi. hven if the aptita le of worn n for th 
profession of roed e ne were si'll an open question, it wool 1 he an mdt 
qoate ob-ecnem here for the fitness orunftnr ♦ of women to pmet te 
nted>cine can only lie pros ed by etperjen e Tf e i *ae tbrtrf re Is, **»*T 
It be put to lb it pro if n Ben al ' The UI e » who apnly far a t<n -ws 
to the CoPe^e » 11 1** the ml) b ter* »f th y f» I Jn th«- tr »1 t v e r — — 
n jy w H be tlie great ga ncr» if th*y »u el f or f o n fort If 
lieutenant ( orrmor hts no doubt tl | " I n i pI ftr f-T"** 1 t*e ** 
pcvt*t»ons wf the t r* r»t ne *uj-*xifn an 1 L Mi f r**f 1 1* * 
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Jury systom 


affofd opportunities for a more general extension ! of the policy, with 
incalculable. advantage to the country” - 

Special inquiries were made m 1883 as to the feasibility of ex- 
tending the jury system m districts other than the 
7 m which it then obtained Judged by the com- 
ments of the vernacular press, the subject had a special interest 
for natives. Everywhere the suggestion was opposed by the local 
Judges, on the ground chiefly that there was not a sufficient number 
of educated natnes in the districts to form a qualified jury list The 
High Court Judges also were opposed to the measure 

During the 3 ear 1883 the Native Press was much excited on 
various subjects, such as, the Ilbert Bill, the Local 
Self-Government and Municipal Bills, and the im- 
prisonment of the Editor of the Bengali by the High Court for con- 
tempt Sir Rivers Thompson expressed his views on the subject 
as follows — 


English and 
native journalism 


“ The last year was one of exceptional excitement unfavourable to 
calmness and moderation, and no one could be less desirous than Mr 
Rivers Thompson of judging the Natiye Press on the evidence which such 
tiroes afford Indeed, it must be admitted that the absence of calmness 
and moderation w-as not peculiar to the Native Press last year, and that 
English journals lost much, of the splf-restraint and good feeling w'hich 
is usually their honourable characteristic in dealing with political and 
social questions in India But English journalism in Bengal has, with 
insignificant exceptions, recovered its proper function of temperate cri- 
ticism , while native journalism as a rule is still disfigured by a spirit of 
feckless hostility, a ready acceptance of unfounded rumours, and aprone- 
rtess to impute unworthy motives to Government and its officers Many 
utterances of the Native Press and of the Anglo-Native Press, from which 
the vernacular papers take their tone, were during the year such as to 
bring the papers containing them within the scope of the criminal law 
In 3 instances applications were made to the Government by native 
officers to sanction the prosecution of calumnious articles m vernacular 
papers , but the Lieutenant-Go\ ernor has been personally opposed to 
any action which would put that law' in motion, hoping for the time when 
prejudice and passion w'ould give w-ay to better feelings Some articles 
have recently appeared in Anglo-Native journals which counsel modera- 
tion, and the Lieutenant-Governor would be indeed glad if he could take 
them as the precursor of a better tone and temper The benefit which a 
free Press, acting with justice and independence in the interests 
51 
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of the ruled and the rulers, can do in Bengal is Incalculable 
It* asslitance would be welcomed by the Lieutenant Governor as 
an invaluable aid to good Government, both m the denunciation of what 
Is wrong and in helping the people to an nppreoatlon of the efforts of 
Government to do right A free Press can interpret the rulers to the 
people and the people to their rulersj and through the medium of the 
press honestly conducted the Government can discover the wants of the 
countr> much more clearly and usefully than through the medium of 
official Reports. But when It is seen that day after day the Anglo-Native 
and the vernacular Press abuses its opportunities and the forbearance of 
the Government to propagate among a credulous people libels on 
individual officers, false imputations on the Conrts of Justrce, and dn 
loyal comments cm the Government itself, then it becomes a sen 001 
question whether m the interests of the country and of the mass of 
readers and their circles of auditors * bo are thus being misled, toleration 
may not be pushed too far If this expression of the Lieutenant 
Governor's views has the result of in any way influencing the Natire I ress 
to reconsider what it owes to the Government as well as to the public 
then the result will be whoHy good In establishing the confidence of 
Government in the honesty and \alue of the criticisms of the Natire I res* 
Mr Rivers Thompson may say at once judging them from hts inter 
conrse with all classes, that constituted and worked a 1 it is at present 
the Native Press i* only on exponent of the news of its conductors, and 
not of those of the people of theprovince 

During the rear 18S0-81 the question of improving the training 
of officers of the Covenanted Civil Srrvicc who 

Jo 11 Su It*1d- 

1 fW rimiw*. elected the judicial branch of the service was un ler 
the convideration of bir A Men and a tentative ncherae was j n>- 
|>oseJ by him and sanctioned in the following scar I v the Govern 
ment of India, which would it was bojwd remove the defect* of 
the •) stem under which officers were called on (<> |>erform the 
important duties of a DI tnct Judge without any esfwrlence In tie 
admlnlt ration of civil justice and with no csp^rlence of criminal 
jusJce |*evond tint afforded bs the work of a Joint Mi I tra r In 
furtherance of this scheme In if *i Q J event Covensn of G*i an 
wJh>»c dirks 111 hither: » Iwcti toof nt I |o t»evu Ivr jnd tmr k*l 
f 1 h t >al work were invc rd with j r»tr a» tnd JuJ *v »! t 

to the length of tlwir setvKe ►otnr with tl funo-ur * a *•«.' ”* 

duu c Judge an I « bet with 1! oie *4 a Munifl Tix »th<Wf 
cm its trial durfr- th t fa ’ j<-s t b *err 1 1 r* n 
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It was an attempt to obtain from officers already overburdened with 
their own duties work of a new and technical character It was 
found to have occasioned a greater, amount of inconvenience than 
was at all commensurate with the advantages to be expected from it 
At length in 1883-84 it was pronounced a failure by the High Court, 
and its abandonment recommended 

In the }ear 1883-84 an International Exhibition was held m 
Calcutta It was the first undertaking of its kind 

Calcutta Inter ( 

national Exhibi m India The idea of having an Exhibition in 
Calcutta of the products of the Indian Empire was 
under the consideration of Sir R Thompson, when, in Octo- 
ber 1882, Mr Jules Joubert, who had before successfully promoted 
International Exhibitions in Australia, arrived in India and suggested 
the wider project With the consent of the Government of India, 
and with a promise of assistance from other Local Governments, Sir 
R Thompson gave his sanction and support to the undertaking, 
and preparations were commenced in January 1883 under the super- 
vision of a General Committee For the collection of samples of 
the products and manufactures of India, the Bengal Government 
prouded a sum of Rs 50,000, which was distributed by the Govern- 
ment of India among the different Local Governments, and in all 
cases the allotments thus made were supplemented by grants made 
by the Local Governments from their own funds A sum of Rs 10,000 
was at the same time placed in the hands of an Executive Committee 
for the collection of exhibits in Bengal Many exhibits were also 
lent by Native and European gentlemen in India, and the Calcutta 
community furnished and equipped a separate court entirely at its 
own expense Three of the Australian Colonies, vu Victoria, New 
South Wales and South Australia, appointed Commissioners to 
promote the objects of the Exhibition, and official representatives 
were sent to the Exhibition by the Colonies of Cejlon, the Straits 
Settlements, Tasmania, British Guiana and Mauritius From foreign 
countries delegates were sent by the Government of Austro-Hungary, 
by the French colonies of Cochin China and Tonquin, and by the 
Dutch colony of Batavia, and Great Britain, France, German}, 
Italy, Belgium, Turkej, Japan, and the United States of America 
were represented by exhibitors The Exhibition was held in the 
Indian Museum building, and in extensive temporarv buildings con- 
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Strutted by thd Public ft orkx Department part of the maida* wt 
of the Museum wax enclosed for the purpose The total spa 
enclosed for the exhibition amounted to nearly 22 acre* Even tl 
space was, however insufficient for the proper dfsplay of the cxhibl 
which in tome court* were overcrowded, and numerous applicatlo: 
for space had to be refoied The total number of exhibitors In : 
the courts of the exhibition amounted to 3 500. The eshflri 
exceeded 1 00,000 In number and 3 590 certificate* of merit wl 
medals were given The Exhibiuon was managed by the Executl 1 
Committee acting in concert with M Joubert It was opened l 
Lord Ripon on the 4th December 1883 and was closed br him c 
the 10th March 1884 The total number of persons admitted In 
the Exhibition exceeded a million. The number of visitors continue 
to increase before the closing of the Exhibition and as Its fan 
extended onlv gradually to distant places in the interior it wou! 
certainly have attracted visitors for a much longer time if drcun 
stances had permitted it to remain open. The gross expenditure c 
the Exhibition amounted in all to nearly 5 80000 rupees and the tot; 
gross receipts to nearlv Rs 5 03,00c A report was pubh ha 
giving an exhaustive account of the circumstances under which th 
Exhibition was held and describing with much detail the exhtWl 
which were brought together The beautiful collection of art wot 
in the Indian Courts was probably the movt vividly recollected b 
thoM: who visited the Exhibition but the solid merits of the coffee 
tlons of raw products and rough Industries in the Indian Economl 
Court afforded special ground for satisfaction to all j*er on» intern 
ed in the welfare of the Empire It was an e»j«ullj intercstio 
feature of the occasion tlut a very Urge number of native Ddw 
visited die Exhibition 

In return for the advances amounting to T« <0/x« mile l ) 
the Oorcrnmcnt of Bengal to other I-ocal rovemmen In In M f 1 
l!i»* purclu«: of exhibits the C jvemmmt of Ikn si *1 J<rm l ■ 
to select articles from the c» Men -*01 M-n fn m tl c sari «j< pros 
to the value of I * advance Tti< select! m ms I' t'vrthef * ft tl" 
eo’ltttktn of old l » pur chaw I in lYn-*l from tb** 1 in r f I » 1 ■ 

j heed 1ft lh<* lands v* th- f *c n. 1 e ( otnm tier t trr l it- tad ** 
if the \rt fonwn tb- K«r*om c *nl \it Mu«utv r u’ ** ' 
lnt)icl"JilIrf al)^n'n r lit Mm-j-o «i 1 .1 i<> 
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and enlarged as funds became available, was a permanent memorial 
of the Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-84. 

The idea of the direct mtenentton of Got eminent in agricultural 

progress and reform in India was routed in 1881. 
The iicns-il _ , _ _ , _ _ 

AgHcuUv»r\i in consequence of the Report of the r amine Com- 

Dcinrlmcnt _ , , , , 

mission Struck with the absence of proper means 
of collecting truslworthj information in times of prosperity, on which 
action might be based in adtersc times, the Famine Commission 
made certain recommendations for the organisation of an agency for 
its collection Looking at the condition of the countr) from 2 
points of tictv, nameh, the pretention and the relief of famine, the 
Commission recommended, (1) that better methods of cultnation 
should be intioduced, and that agricultural knowledge should be 
more wideh diffused , and (2) that measures should be adopted 
for the collection and record of results of past experience and current 
events to enable Got eminent to deal sjstematically, cffectitely, and 
economically with famine 

These recommendations were considered by the Goternment of 
India, and, though some points of detail tvere not approved, the 
leading principles were adopted and submitted for the sanction of 
Her Majesty’s Government This sanction tvas accorded in 188 r, 
the Secretart of State, at the same time, defining the objects of the 
new r Rerenue and Agricultural Department to be — 

the collection and embodiment in convenient forms of the statis- 
tics of vital, agricultural, and economic facts, in order that Govern- 
ment and its officers might always be m possession of an adequate 
knowledge of the actual condition of the country, its population, and 
its resources 

the general improvement of Indian agriculture with the view of 
increasing the food-supplj and general resources of the people 

better and prompter organisation of famine relief, whenever 
the actual approach of famine might be indicated by statistical 
information. 

While the objects of the new Department were thus declared, 
the attention of the Government of India was invited to the necessity 
of establishing under Local Administrations a suitable machinery for 
the collection and record of statistical information, and for the 
improvement of agriculture throughout the country It was the want 
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of such machinery which marred the usefulness of Lord Map s 
plans and to avoid n repetition of such a failure the Government 
of India recommended that provincial agencies should be created to 
give effect to what was Its settled policy in the matter of agricultural 
and Industrial Improvement and the prevention and relief of famine 
It seemed to Sir R. Thompson, on Ids assuming charge of 
the office of Lieutenant Governor that, apart from the question of 
statistical Information the creation of an \griculmral Department 
was calculated to confer raanr benefits on a people 75 per cent of 
whom were agriculturists and many admlnl tralivc advantages to 
Government he according!) submitted proposals for giving effect 
to hl< views os well as to those which had been repeatedly expressed 
by the Government of India and the Secrelarv of State lie showed 
that nothing substantial had hitherto been achieved towards collecting 
trustworth) agricultural statistics and obtaining correct records of 
rents or tenures such as were found In other parts of India. Owing 
to the want of village agencr this effect could not, as far os perma 
ncntly settled estates were cone *med be remedied without special 
legislation The case was however different in estates the property 
of Government and of disqualified proprietors Government could 
make *une)* and settlements of rents in them and c tabliih village 
records under the power* afforded by the existing law The Govern 
ment of India in expressing to the Secretary of ^tale their general 
approval of the vlewj of the Bengal Government anil In advocating 
the creation of a special Department laid particular stress on what It 
understood would jKndlng the adoption more extensive ojiera 
Utms l*c the fir 1 duty of the new Department namely the organise 
tion of the d'l staff and the preparati >n of a theme for the 
collection of a ricultural statistics in estates un ler the management 
of C overtime nt and of the Court of U ardi The Secretary of State 
while doubting the feasibility of the ol Jects at which the laxal 
Covemmcn s an 1 (K-vcrnroent <f India ultimate!* aimed was 
di j*ose t to a imit t! <- lmj«OfUnce of \ rod ling the Uctr rnant 
Govern' r with »L- frquul e ayenej for a Imln- tLe Covcrnm nt 
frTeTjtlr In all ma ter* relatin- 1 1 a-ncu urr an f atbtlc* •» well 
as for undertaking the | rchn miry In-jj net necc* iry In counted ,m 
with the ciprlmcr jI sunr) of t) e Ta -t I) t f i on wl f<h ha I I*rn 
l 1 ) U« fedceeiiTf He accord rytr uruitf'me I •» a 
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temporan measure, for 2 a ears, the employ mcnt of an officer for the 
purpose abo\e explained, and also for collecting the information 
necessary for enabling the Goicmmcnt of Bengal to submit in a 
complete shape a detailed report on certain points connected with the 
management of Wards’ and Go\crnment estates, on which he desired 
further information 

For the performance of these duties, Mr M. Fmucane, c s 
w r as selected to be Director of the Agricultural Department, and w r as 
first employed mainly on pressing work in connection with the Bill, 
which subsequently was passed as the Bengal Tenancy Act. On the 
2nd May 1885 a Resolution was issued, defining broadly the func- 
tions of the new 1\ -created office to be of two kinds — agt (cultural 
reseat ch, including the arrangements for the experimental survey m 
the Mu?affarpur district, and for the maintenance of the results obtain- 
ed by a system of village records, as also for the collection of the 
returns of the prices of food-staples required by the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, and agncultural improvements , to be undertaken with the 
co-operation of such societies as the Agn-Horticultural and the 
Zoological, of local Committees, and of such landowners or farmers 
as might be good enough to lend their assistance In regard to 
duties of the first class, the Director was placed under the control 
of the Board of Revenue and instructed to report to them, while 
his efforts for agricultural improvement were to be made under the 
direct orders of Government in the Revenue Department The 
services of 2 members of the Civil Sen ice and of a Deputy 
Collector, all of whom were graduates of the Cirencester College, 
were placed at his disposal, so far as this could be done without 
interfering with their other duties. 

The period of 2 years, for which the Agrjcultural Department 
was sanctioned, expired at the end of 1886 It was recommended 
to be established as a permanent institution, and this was sanctioned 

The Bengal Tramways Act was passed to enable Government to 
"Legislation * sanction, and local authorities or private persons to 
Tramways undertake, the construction and maintenance -of 

tramways throughout the province It w'as an entirely new departure, 
so far as Bengal was concerned, and prescribed the procedure to be 
adopted in obtaining sanction, the manner of construction -of tram- 
ways, the pow r ers and rights of the promoters in respect of the use of 
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ready the rules as to fares and traffic the penalties for offences, and 
other conditions. 

By another Act the Port Commissioner* were empowered to con 
jetWenw struct docks at Kidderporc and to raise the necessary 

Dneli ' loans the interest on which was guaranteed by the 

Secretary of State for India in Council 

The question of affording increased facilities to the trade of 
Calcutta had been under the consideration of Government from lime 
to time since the year 1839 In i8Sr proposals mere again submitted 
for the construction of dockj at Diamond Harbour and s strong 
Committee was appointed by Sir A. Eden in December t8Si to 
report on the scheme In the Report the majority of the members 
were in favour of it, but the merchants In a bodr opposed it on the 
ground of the Increased expense which double establishments and 
offices at Calcutta and Diamond Harbour mould entail Apart from 
this there were serious objections to this site on account of its ex 
posure to cvcloalc waves and the diflicultr of taking large vessels 
Into docks on what would be for some months of the j ear a lee shore 
It was at this stage that the question came before Sir R Thompson 
and ly him a general Commiuee comprising several mercantile 
members was again appointed In i8Sj with the object of instituting 
Inquiries at to the measures possible for extending the existing accom 
modation of the Port ami the cost at mhich this could lie provide 1 
After a most thorough inquiry the Comrairee reported llat si jetties 
might be provided on the Calcutta side of the nver In positions w! ere 
ther could l>e erected mithout causfng public Inconvenience and JO 
on the Howrah side between \be Botanic C atdetv and the lower 
bounlarr of the I ort. Hut thcr estimated that tlie vrme amount of 
accommodation coul li»e | rmi led in t «e!«tock at not much grevter 
cost and ties pointed out tint vends tying si jetties wrmt 1 have 
rthher the security nor if e comenlrrcT afforded l ) a *elJ arranged 
wct*do<V They consi 'err I It alio mott un ! trail to di lie tie 
accommodation an 1 to j *ier l tU m if ** Calcu j ami Lslf on tJ r 


■AJ -th Hr Jet I » the tgh tl*r m'g! t t Ir t in tl r Cm Insjncr 
tbv*v T ^ woull coir more to ml an Tie- Comm! fee therefore 
he errt met ^<1 cf *rt d*<l* tl-*' l«nt an 1 dr rro*t ecero* 

tl *H *“« f° f %t * 1 f T tecrrtsrJ aecor-r-ndi r-n 
-j rrl fi ' c com—fne tf Ci ^ 1- They s x> ccn Imd the 
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Ividderpore site to he the most smtab’c for the purpose. After 
further inquiries conducted In selected medical officers as to the 
sanitary conditions of the proposal, the scheme, which was strongly 
supported In Sir R Thompson, received the sanction of the Gov- 
ernment of India and of the Secretary of State It consisted of an 
outer dock and an inner one with entrance to the river through a tidal 
basin The supply of water for the docks was to be drawn from 
Tolly’s tiala which was to be provided with locks, and improved as 
well as extended In Government so as to 1 ring the boat traffic of the 
province through the canal system into direct communication with 
the docks To connect Tolly’s nala with the docks a canal was to be 


cat. the entrance to which was to be provided In a lock 300 feet long 
and 40 feet wide The docks were to be connected with the jetties 
and inland vessels’ wharves b\ an extension of the river bank railway 
from Chandpal ghat to Ividderpore and with the Sealdah t terminus 
by a direct line of railway The cost of the scheme was to be 300 
lakhs of rupees, to be raised bv loans by the Port Commissioners on 
the guarantee of the Secretary of State The works w’ere taken in 
hand, and it was believed that they would be completed before March 
1889 

The two most important measures which came before the Bengal 


Loc-il Self 
Government 


Legislative Council while Sir R Thompson w r as 
Lieutenant-Governor were the Local Self-Govern- 


ment Bill and the Municipal Bill. The first of these provided for the 
crealion of a machinery for the development of Local Self-Govern- 
ment Lord Ripon’s Government had laid down in a Resolution of 
the 1 8th May 1882, the general policy winch w r as to be carried out 
According to the Bill as originally laid before the Council in 
1882-83, Union Committees were to be established for the manage- 
ment of village affairs A group of unions was to constitute the circle of a 
Local Board, vested with certain executive powers and reponsibilities 
and possessing a certain degree of financial independence The 
general control of Local Boards, as well as of all Municipalities 
throughout the province, was to be pi iced in the hands of a new 
authority, denominated the Central Board, consisting of members 
appointed by Government. The Bill specified minutely the powers 
that w-ere to be exercised by each of the Local Government bodies so, 
constituted,, the -duties that were to devolve- upon them, the iunds. to 
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be placed at their disposal and their relations towards each other and 
towards the officers of Government. The decision of the Secretary 
of State negativing the proposed appointment of a Central Board 
rendered it necessarr In the following year to recast many of the 
provisions of the Bill \i io amended the Bill provided that the 
District Board should be an administrative bodv where there were no 
Local Boards and cither ubollv or parti) n controlling body where 
there were such Boards Under this scheme there was to be a District 
Board established in every district but a Local Board as far as 
poss'ble oa a representative basis, might lie constructed In anv sub* 
division or sabdivljioni and must be constituted In any subdivision 
in which the subordinate system of tkana Union Committees had 
been introduced Provision was made for the election of members and 
for the control of administration. I ower was given to the Lieutenant 
(ovemor t and subject to his direction to the different Boards to 
make rules for the disposal of business. /Tic Bill as prehmlnarih 
amended was publishes! for general information In \pril tS^-i and 
circulated to obtain oj Inlon*. It was again brought up In the session 
of s 8^4 an 1 jassed with considerable modifications \s firullt 
pa <ed I ocal Boards were cmj>owcrcd to elect as members of the 
District Board any persons qualified for election to a I/>caI Board \ 
schedule was added of districts In ever) suhdivl ion of which a 
I ocal Board slioul I be constituted an I 1 of the members elected 
Pros n ion was mailc for filling casual vacancies at Board meeting 
an 1 for the appointment of Chairmen. Briefly the \ct gave the 
Boards extensive powers and duties in regard io roid* and communl 
canons education bosj till* dispensaries sanlf.it/on, vaccination 
fjmlne rcl ef tiling of census maintenance of staging bungalows 
fairs an 1 etldbl ions and other muter* of | u! lie Intcrc t and 
uti ur alto to con truct ami maintain tramwijs, ralJwars an I water 
worVs an! tn ule charge ♦ f an 1 construct j u! 1 lulling* on 
|<e!u!f cf ( ovcmmcO! It was mi !e clear thit Ihitrict B at Is were 
to mafi'r j tMie | riraan an I mJlle cli i *ch * t* rtl» r thin 
there for Furoj--an an 1 J urjs'sns an J j r»rr was giirntoiL 
IJru*rrsTtf (wrrror to tramf-t fun!* to tl is#* |L j/Js fnr the 
Irrp rsvnrrt cf such j mt ) ts* l as «3* I rr « s »’ ml Iq utmu »! 

ntvms Djs rkt Bards, lie • lotB'fl rf i‘e UnotiJi 

( crrT^ ml 1 yv.a'in ctl-ieerc* tij -n raj jl eij*** ! hi 
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levied in 
sanction 
with the 


Tlie "Uuniclp VI 
Act of 1SS4 


tlie purpose of improv mg means of communication so as to benefit 
their districts No change of anj importance was made with regard 
to Union Committees. The rate at which the road cess might be 
any district could not be reduced without Government 
The Commissioners were given the same power of dealing 
estimates as was given m the Municipal Act in regard to 
municipal estimates. When the measure was passed in the Bengal 
Council on the 4th April, Sir R Thompson expressed his personal 
satisfaction with it as proceeding on a sound, practical and safe 
basis, and as the time had come for securing the co-operation of the 
people to some extent m district administration The Bill became 
Act III (B C) of 1885. 

The Municipal Bill, as laid before the Council in the session of 
1882-83, was mainly intended to consolidate and 
extend the existing law, and did not involve such 
broad questions of principle as were raised in that relating to Local 
Self-Government As passed m 1883-84, the principal changes made 
by this Act were thq abolition of the classification of municipalities, 
the extension of the elective system to all municipalities except the 
few that were scheduled, and the grant in nearly all cases to the 
Municipal Commissioners of advanced municipalities of the right to 
elect their own Chairman The approval of Government was to be 
no longer necessary for the election of a Vice-Chairman While 
greater freedom was thus granted to municipalities in the appointment 
of their representatives and in the conduct of their business, special 
provisions w'ere introduced enabling the Magistrate to exercise an 
effective control , 

When Sir R Thompson became Lieutenant-Governor in April 
1882, the question of the amendment of the rent 

The Bongnl 

Tenancy Act, law in the Lower Provinces, which had for nearly 
10 years been the subject of agitation and dis- 
cussion, had reached a stage at which it was certain that some 
legislative measure would be introduced, though the nature of that 
measure had not yet been finally determined The necessity for 
legislation had, indeed, been apparent ever since the occurrence, m 
1873, of the serious agricultural disturbances in Pabna. The Bihar 
famine Of the following year diverted the attention of the Govern- 
ment to more pressing duties, but the report of the Famine Commis- 
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non dwelt strongly on the necessity of placing the relation* of 
landlord and tenant In Bengal upon a surer basil. The \grarion 
Disputes Act of 1876 was passed bv Sir R. Temple % Government 
as a temporarv measure to meet emergencies like those of 1873 
pending the fuller consideration of the whole question \ Bill 
dealing with the principles upon which rents should be fixed was 
prepared in 1876 hut was not further proceeded with and In 1878 
the Government of Bengal proposed a measure Intended to provide 
onlr for the more speedr realisation of arrears of rent. This Bill 
was Introduced into the Bengal Connell bat It was found Im 
practicable to confine It to the limited object Indicated by Its original 
title The Select l ommittec on the Bril recommended Out the 
whole question of a revision of the rent law should he taken In 
hand and in Apnl 1870 the Government of India sanctioned the 
appointment of a Comml sion to prepare a digest of the existing 
law and to draw up a consolidating enactment Proposals which 
had been separated made for amending the rent law In fhhar were 
also referred to the C ommisslon for consideration. 

The report and draft Bril r f the Commission were presented In 
Juh i8°o and after the whole question had been further considered 
the matured propo als of Mr \ Men * Government were sub 
mined to the Government of India In Julr 1881 In Marsh t$Si 
these pij>ers were forwarded bv the Government of India to the 
^tccTrtarj- of ‘■'tate with an Important despatch In which thr hi forr 
of the que tion was reviewed an l ihe slews of the C ovemor ( cneral 
in Council of which Mr K. Thompson was a meml>er wete fully 
exj brined The '‘eerctary of Mare In c cp(cniher while con 

tuning In ilic view that legi latlon was necessary and whifeaccept ng 
the mijorlt) d il e rccommen lations made by the Government of 
In Hi demurred to a props sal which formed A promfn m fra tire of 
the despatch. The Kent l < mmmion had desired to maintain the 
ext ting m'e hr wllch occupancy ri hi was acquired fir is )cir» 
Cor inuous |outtiioft. T 1 «■ Government rf Mr \ I den fil 
recommendel da tie occujancx rigl t •JouM !>e enjntr ! ! r 
tesdent But t! e Cmert-rreri 1 f lod a [ fupos J totaled* 

cUv Keaton rf landij Int 1 of dr «U n* of d r tenan side 
las sen wl 1 h t^e reef nil *n tf l‘e ©etc, met il/tt «h mM t* 
< ff retrJ anlrivatj 1 the rlfht n ad rJi/ifi Is f» I ifprar! n 
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the Secretary of State that this involved a great and uncalled-for 
departure from both the ancient custom and the existing law of the 
countrv, and he declined to sanction it The Government of India 
defended their proposals in a subsequent despatch written in October 
1SS2, but the Secretar) of State adhered to his former opinion, 
though lie expressed his willingness to assent to the introduction 
of the Bill in the form which the Government of India preferred 
The Government of India, however, declined to introduce a Bill 
in a form of which the Secretary of State disapproved and it was 
determined that the measure should be framed upon the lines 
suggested in the latter’s despatch 

A revised draft of the Bill was prepared by the Government of 
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Governor 
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„ Quinton 
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India, and (on the 2nd Mtrch 1883') Sir C P Ilbert 
moved in Council for leave to introduce it On the 
1 2th March Sir Stcuart Bavlcy, in whose charge the 
Bill had been placed, moved that u should be refer- 
red to a Select Committee After a long debate, ex- 
tending over 2 davs, the Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee consisting of the gentlemen 


named m the margin Mr T M Gibbon and Mr Annr Ah w f ere 


afterwards added, and, on the death of the Hon’ble Kristodas Pal, 


Raja Piari Mohan Mukerji succeeded him on the Committee Its 
meetings commenced in November 1883, and were carried on till 
the following March, when a preliminary report was presented, in- 
cluding a revised draft of the Bill Four members of the Committee 
recorded Minutes of dissent from the Report 


The revised Bill w r as republished, and was subjected to a careful 
examination by Divisional conferences of the executive officers of 


Government, as well as by judicial officers and by the non-official 
public When these opinions had been considered, the view's of 
the Local Government of Bengal weie submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India on the 15th Septembei 1884 This letter contained a 
detailed an^ authoritative exposition of Sir R Thompson’s views 
Among other points of less importance, Sir R Thompson pro- 
posed to allow the free transfer of occupancy holdings of Bengal, 
giving the landlord, however, a veto if the transfer were to any but 
an agriculturist , to leave such transfers in Bihar to be regulated by 


custom , to omit the clauses of the Bill which gave the landlord a 
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right of pre-emption to abandon the provisions for enhancement 
cm the grounds of the prevailing rate or of the increased productive 
powers of the land to withdraw all limitations upon enhancement 
by siut but to maintain them in cases of enhancement b) contract 
to restore the check which limited enhancements to a certain propor 
tkm of the gross produce to provide that tables of rates should l>c 
prepared only on the application of parties to retain substantially 
the existing law of distraint and to provide for a cadastral survev 
and the preparation of a record of rights. 

The Select Commhtee resumed Its sittings in November 1884, 
and early in 1885 presented its final Report which was accompanied 
by Minutes of dissent from several members The debate however 
which followed showed that the great majoritv of the dissentients 
fully accepted the principles of the litll though the) thought some 
of its provisions unsatisfactory or incomplete 

Oq the 37th hebruar) 1885 the Hill was brought forward In Council 
b) Sir Steuart Baylcy who moved that the Report of the Select Cora 
mittee should be taken into consideration To this an amendment 
was moved that the Hill should be rcpublj bed l*foreb!cng proceeded 
with After an exhaustive debate which extended over j davs, and 
in which the principles of the Bill were fully distu eif the amendment 
was rejected I \ a large majoritv The Council then |»foccct!c<I to 
discuss the clauses of the Hill \bove 300 amendments were |dacetl 
uj»on the notice paper Imt mans of these were fornullr wIiMrann 
or were taotls droj ped l j>on all the important |>ro\bfon' however 
of the Hill there was an animated debate whkh extended over tie 
4tb 51I1 fth /th and nth of March During this dMcmshm It 
was the ol ject of the < overnment of Bengal while resisting th 11c 
amendments which suWrtcd or weakened tin- j nnclj les nidi h the 
Hill wa tn ended tu o at li h to strengthen the | > it* n id tic 
Kcujunt) t Jtt Jt l v ettcnhng ihe fuftta 1/ e Jnuca f of 

C •naming It to the si a„«* I m *hfr tl e rule of mtiaiKemciil on 

ll grout) i f 1! e | revaiht n tic an J 10 f tic tic n n*«icu{4nn 

il* tecurm of a j scan Irmst lean* llcw amendm ft 
were tu acvrj r J It the l «nsnd 1 m tf — < o ernmen of 

cc f d la msir jlrJc a Unit a s rt t A t j-j I n 1 lit j n 

u nl'r ctlircemcrt of an tesuja s tjttjft ren 1/ Jf ** 

eor net Tf" H M wn pw t !■* tl C cr* I tn t! iit'i Mu'* 
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received the assent of the Governor-General on the 14th, and 
became law as Act VIII of 1S85 The Act came into force on the 
1st November following, except the Chapters relating to distraint 
and deposit of rent, the operation of which was postponed to the 
1st February 18S6, to enable the High Court to frame the necessarj 
rules * 

Tins Act differed in some important particulars from the Bill 
which had been introduced into Council 2 years before Perhaps 
no legislative enactment was ever subjected to fuller examination 
or to more searching criticism The question had engaged the 
attention of the Government and the public for more than 10 years , 
the Select Committee, which included members holding the most 
diverse views, held no less than 64 meetings, and had before it 
several hundreds of Reports, opinions, and memorials The result 
was that the Bill which finally passed the Council was in some 
respects a compromise, and, if it was less thorough and complete, 
was certainly a more practical and workable law than the draft 
which was originally laid before the Council Some of the more 
important modifications which were introduced may be briefly 
noticed here The Bill as originally brought in embodied provisions 
for the sale of pa/ni taluks, but it was evcnluall) determined to 
leave Regulation VIII of 1819 untouched The settled vary at 
acquired b} the original Bill an occupancy right 111 all land held by 
lnnTm the village or estate The Act limited this to land held in 
the same village The occupancj taiyal was empowered to transfer 
his holding, subject to a right of pre-emption by the landlord at a 
price to be fixed by the Civil Court The pre-emption clauses were 
struck out, and the pow er of transfer was left to be regulated by 
local custom The rent of an occupancy raiyat could not be en- 
hanced, under the Bill, to an amount exceeding ith of the gross 
produce, nor that of a non-occupancy raiyat to an amount exceeding 
T \ths, but no limitation of this kind found a place m the Act In* suits 
for enhancement the Bill provided that no increase of demand in 
excess of double the old rent should be awarded but there was 
no corresponding provision in the Act A prominent feature of the 
Bill was the preparation of tables of rates, by which lands were to 
be classified according to the capabilities of the soil, and rent rates 
were to be fixed, which should be m force for not less than to, or 
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more than 30 yean Imt this Chapter was entirely struck out The 
Bill provided that the non-u ecu pan cv nriiv/ If he were ejected from 
hi* holding should receive coippcnsaUjn for disturbance but no 
inch stipulation will be found in the Act. 

Tha only miteml point in which the Bill was modified In the 
opposite direction was in the enhancement of an o'-cupancy rjiral 1 
rent by contract out of Court. The Bill allowed such enhancement! 
to the am sunt of 6 annas in tlie rupee upon the old rent but the 
A'-t reduced this to 2 annas in the rupee the Government of Bengal 
being strongly impressed with the daftg r of allowing pressure to l*e 
put upon tenants to enter into contracts which would virtually defeat 
the object of the legislature It was, however provided that a higher 
rate of rent might be recovered lir suit if it had been actualh paid 
for 3 years 

Tlxr Bengal Tenancy Act perhaps the most Important measure 
which has passed into law since the Regulations of 1 793 were promu! 
gated had 3 main objects la new to one or other of which almost 
all of its sections can b referred The ancient agricultural law of 
Bengal wasfounJcJ on a system of fitily of tenure at customary 
rents. But this system was gra luallr ceasing to lie iult d to the 
altered economic conditions of the country anJ the attempts which 
were made to t.ol\c the question b> the substitution of positive law 
for Customary usv* h\ I huh rto been unsucccs ful In some Juris 
of Bengal in w licit the dmiiJjrt were jsowerful the rjn 
treated as a mere tenant at will in otlier juris in which the jwpu 
lation wa> comparative!) sparse the rairat refused to j iv anv rent 
unless the ztmnJjr agreet to Ills terms \ct \ of 1859 rather 
added to the tlifTtcuIts tlian removed It. On tlie one lan I this \ct 
made h almost impovsJldc for the ratr it to rs-ahllsh a right t f ocm 
pancy on the other ban I it place 1 insupcrall ot static in the 
sray of the zanmJjr *h > su J for an enhan-rm nt of hi rent The 
Courts of law wtth ngl 1 impartiality require I the rJirJf tors jt h h 
his occupsncs rl„ht ! a sh /win-, that h ha leu tha 1th same 
of ground for 12 %m in 1 r jeara an I detnan 1<* I fr >*n the Jan U r 1 
the Impossible juo f that th salts o' tU prvlu < Jal Inrrris l 
In the umc pr j* rtf o In wl hh l e a led th it H* rent i y *1' * ' 
enhanced. Toe le -al maaim tttftr / gtunrtr f * s * *** 

raw ov-o-1 r 11 >■> '"'V r’ ' •* ‘ ,v * 
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rent litigation The part} upon whom lav the burden of proof was 
almost certain to fail. To this evil the Tenancy Vet was intended 
to afford a rented} The ^principle of the Act mat be said to be 
based upon a svstem of hxitv of tenure at judicial rents, and its 
3 main objects were,— -firstly, to give the settled raiyat the same 
security m Ins holding as he cnjo}cd under the old customary law 
secondly , to ensure to the landlord a fair share of the increased 
value of the produce of the soil and, thirdly , to lay down rules 
bj which all disputed questions between landlord and tenant could 
be reduced to simple issues and decided upon equitable principles 
A good example of the first will be found in the clause which 
throws upon the landlord the onus of disproving the uiiyafs claim 
to a right of occupancv the second is illustrated by the section 
relating to price-lists, which relieves the zamindar of the trouble 
of showing that the value of the produce has increased the third 
pervades the whole of the Act, and is especialh conspicuous in the 
valuable section which authorises an application to determine the 
incidents of a tenancy, and in the Chapter which relates to records of 
rights and settlements of rents The maintenance of the principles of 
the Act is further safeguarded b) a section which restricts the power 
of entering into contracts in contravention of its fundamental 
provisions 

In pursuance of these principles the Act laid down rules to guide 
the Courts in determining whether a tenant is a tenure-holder or a 
raiyat it provided a procedure for the registration of the transfer 
of tenures it defined the position of raiyals who hold at fixed rates 
of rent it simplified and facilitated suits for the enhancement or 
reduction of rent- it established a S} stem for the commutation of 
rents payable in kind it specified the grounds on which a non- 
occupancy taiyal may be ejected it prescribed rules for instalments, 
receipts, and interest upon arrears it encouraged the making of 
improvements it restricted subletting it provided ior cases m which 
holdings are surrendered or abandoned it protected the interests, 
both of the parties and of the general public, in cases of disputes 
between co-sharers it laid down a procedure for recording the 
private lands of proprietors it introduced a new system -of distraint 
and it gave protection to sub-tenants when the interest of the superior 
holder is relinquished or sold-on execution of a decree- 
52 
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That the Act was a complete and final rcttkraenl of the questions 
with which it dealt was not alleged bv its most strenuous advocate* 
But that this -want of completeness and finality was not rocrelr natural 
but Inevitable was forcibh urged hr Sir C P llbert In the course of 
the debate on the Bill nnd the question could hardlr Ivc better 
summed up than In the words he used — \\ hat the Council have 
to consider as practical men is not whether this i* an ideallv perfect 
measure not whether It Is a final settlement of questions between 
landlord and tenant in Bengal not whether It Is likely to usher In a 
millennium either for the zemindar or for the ratyal but whether U 
represents a step in advance whether it does Something substantial 
towards removing admitted defects in the existing law wliethcr it 
does not give some substantial form of secunt) to the tenant some 
reasonable €acl lilies to the Landlord It Is because I believe tlat the 
measure however It ma> fall short of Ideal perfection doe* cmitodv 
substantial improvements in the existing law tliat I commend it to 
the favourable consideration of the C ounciL 

The Act came Into operation on the lit November 18S5 nnd had 
when Sir K. Thompson retired been too »bort a time In force 
for a full estimate of its working The principal Iwsines of the 
revenue officers in connection with the Act had related to the issue 
of notices and payment of landlords fees on transfer of tenure*. 
A petition was addressed to Government on the subject of tl e 
working of the provision tliat tenants holding at a rent lived 
perpetuity must give notice and par a fee to the landlord (brnu h 
the Collector on transferring their holding* It was alleged thu 
ratrajt not holding at fixed rate adopted this procedure there! r 
creating evidence which In future migltf be acceded a* proof tlJ 
they rrallr occupied the privileged jw Won which thev claimed It 
was pointed out that thi fear did not rc«t on am solid founda ioo, 
There were In 1 8Sg 1*3 ca*es of appraisement cf i-roJocr 
which occurred principally In the Patna Division. The rr uti wJ« 
rcjKJrted to have been *0 far satisfactory During the irir l* 1 ** 
the mo»t Important acti m taken bv the Board of K^cnm* *a tl 
preparadon of a draft set of rules f »r *<tdemetit j rosedurr *1 1 
s pedal references 10 the changes rfected In' tl c Act 

The provisions of the \ct on the « ib'ect cf m.-ij f trf 
1 roJottJ a « err limncdu r arv! unllrr cfr<l an I ri'f wr*' 1 ' 
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comment in every part of the province It was part of the enactment 
on this subject that rent receipts should contain certain stated parti- 
culars , and further, that if a receipt did not contain substantially the 
particulars required, it should be presumed, until the contrary was 
proved, to be an acquittance in full of all demands up to date Such 
a change affecting e\ eiy payment of rent throughout the province, 
and tending to bring old disputes to a head, naturally gave nse to 
some trouble and misunderstandings at first The misunderstandings 
were soon in many cases cleared away, and by degrees only those 
cases remained which the law was intended to meet, viz, those in 
which the landlord had been keeping his accounts so as to show a 
higher rent than that authorised b) law , those m which illegal cesses 
had been collected , and those m which through former neglect the 
real rent had never been ascertained On such estates the first effect 
of the new r law r might be to increase contention with the ultimate 
effect of producing a satisfactory settlement Even in these cases 
w r hat w r ould bring matters to an issue w r ould be merely the insisting 
on the discharge of an obligation which existed under the old law, 
and had always been considered necessary in Bengal— -the entry in 
the receipts of the period in respect of which rent is paid This 
was a necessary form of honesty and fair dealing insisted on in 
business of even kind , and, if its observance in transactions between 
Bengal zamindars and their raiyats caused friction, that w r as the best 
proof that the precaution was necessary either to clear up uncertainty 
or to prevent fraud That an appreciable effect had already been 
produced from the provision of the new law appeared from the fact 
that during 5 months nearl) 7^ millions of the specimen forms of 
receipt w r ere sold In addition to these, forms were printed at private 
presses, those supplied b} Government having purposely been 
disposed of at a price which permitted of their being undersold 

With the exception of these difficulties in regard to notices of 
transfer and to receipts, the working of the new law was free from 
an) such disturbance of the relations between landlords and tenants 
as w’as apprehended b) some of those who opposed the introduc- 
tion of the measure The other provisions of the Act worked 
smoothh , recourse being had to the sections relating to the appraise- 
ment of produce rents and to the registration of improvements and 
some applications were received for the settlement of rents In 1887 
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however there were no material! for forming an opinion on the 
operation of the more Important sections of the hw such as the 
publication of price lists, the sale of tenures subject to encum- 
brance* and the modified procedure for distraint The real benefits 
of such a measure as the Tenancy Act were to be looked for not 
In the number of cases in which application might be nude to the 
Court* to enforce its provisions but in the peaceful acceptance 
by all classes of the principle* which underlay It tliat the land 
lord was to be secured In the enjo)roent of his fair rent and 
that the tenant was to be maintained in the possession of his rightful 
holding 

On the passing of the Tenancj Act an experimental lurrev 
wa» carred out In 1885-86 in parrana Ei-ura, in 
«jyrrij*«iui MuzafTarpur under Chapter X of the Act including 
a record of rights and a settlement of rents The 
cadastral survey was conducted b> a professional party and die 
record of right* and settlement of fair rent* b) officers acting under 
the immediate supervision of the Director of the Agricultural 
Department. The professional partv recorded the areas of holding* 
fact* of undisputed possession of crops grown and of Irrigation. 
The maps and measurement records of each village as the) ■err 
completed wen. made over to the revenue officer* who proceeded 
to the village *Dd determined and recorded the tatu* ami Interests 
of all parties concerned. They also recorded the amounts of 
existing rents and settled and reconled fair rents on the application 
of either landlord or tenant, oe otherwise. The total area cadastral!/ 
suneyed to the end of Jane 18S6 was 410 *<juirc ml/es. The ren * 
were recorded and tbc statu* determined of 15 8, 6 tenant* white 
fair rent* were settled on the application of either bn llord or tenut 
In cases of 3 5 ruiru/r \l»o 3*5 boundary »!l*j utc» »<r* 
amicably settled and In no case was an aj peal made to ll e ^p^bl 
Judge from the deddon of the ^dement Officer The total r f 
of I otb »ursey and setJement was c tlma e*l at alKrot 81 anna \*t 
acre The succe* of the w >tk mtr I* Ju Igr 1 fij lh A at K-ece 
U10* dispu c* an I diffiwdtfei winch were c*j-vtc J Jo lO-n t *» 
with it. In 1 owever tie or !rr* of tl e Vere » y of v * e 

were received that this np-rimrn »1 > 1017 shoo’ ! i -i d 
l>e abandoned 
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Muchi public criticism was directed to the sanitary condition of 
Calcutta during: 1882-83 An important memorial 

Calcutta Sanitary 

Commission of on the subject, numerously and influentially signed, 
was presented to the Sir R Thompson in January 
1883 Subsequently, in July 1884, another memorial, signed by a 
large number of residents, \vas presented, pra) mg that a Commission 
might be appointed to inquire into the sanitary condition of the town 
The memorialists urged (1) that the measures taken bj the Com- 
missioners for the general sanitary improvement of the town were 
inadequate, (2) that the mortality of March and April 1884, especi- 
ally that from cholera and small-pox, was of an abnormal and 
alarming character, and that there was a likelihood of the recurrence 
of the mortality , and (3) that the Commissioners as a body were 
not qualified to judge of the special sanitary measures most 
immediately required, or to realise the responsibility under which 
they lay as regards the condition of the unhealthy portions* of 
the city This memorial was forwarded to the Commissoners, 
with the remark that no time should be lost in preparing 
a comprehensive scheme for, fttst, the thorough sanitary improve- 
ment, and second , the structural improvement, of the streets of 
the town To this object the Government of Bengal invited their 
co-operation, and proposed to appoint a Commission, of which the 
Chairman of the Corporation would be the President, and of which 
the members would be, 2 of their own body nominated by the Com- 
missioners, w'lth 2 medical officers, an engineering officer, and a 
non-official European gentleman to be nominated by Government 
It was pointed out that the duty of the Commission would be, not to 
sit in judgment upon the proceedings of the Commissioners, but 
to draw up (1) for each section of the town a complete scheme for 
the reclamation of baslis, the filhng-up of tanks, the provision of 
water-supply, surface-drainage and the like, and (2) for the wffiole 
town such a scheme of structural improvements in the w r aj of 
opening-up new' streets and straightening or enlarging existing 
streets as might come within the limits of the probable finan- 
cial resources of the Corporation The Commissioners rejected 
the proposal made by Sir R Thompson, who was therefore 
obliged to accede to the prayer contained m the memorial,' and 
accordingly on the 14th August 1884 a Commission, under section 
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28 of Vet IV (B a) of 1876 was appointed consisting of— 

(1) The Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal 

(2) \ member to be appointed bv the Commissioner* in meet 
Ing within 30 davs of the date of the Government notification or In 
their default br the Lieutenant Go\emor 

(3) The HonTde H Beverley c s 

The member* of the Commission were requested to report 
whether thev were of opinion that the cleaning and the comcrrancy 
of the town were defective to an extent likely to be prejudicial to the 
health of the inhabitant* of the town or of anr part thereof and if 
they «hou!d be of such opinion to specify in thdr Report what further 
provl*lon should be made for the cleaning and conservancy of the 
town up to the end of 1885-86 and to submit on estimate of the 
cost of the tald further provision The Commissioners selected a* 
their nominee Mr II J S Cotton c s. 

The Commission concluded their inqulr> and submitted thdr 
Report in January 1885 While giving the Corporation even credit 
for the way In which the) had controlled tlidr finance* they were of 
opinion that the expenditure for the cleaning and conservancy of 
the town lad not been on a scale commensurate with Ks require 
ment* They held 58 meetings took the evidence of a number df 
witnesses who came forward to give their evidence regarding the 
work of the Corporation and visited near!) all the fai/ir and other 
insanitary parts of the town Their Report was an exhaustive 
narraiirc of the munidjul admmi tratlon of the town and cotualne I 
a number of recommendation* for drainage water jtipplr *anliatioo 
roatit and conicrrano ic \ciion wat taken on manr of xhrlf 
suggestions Inn tlie full adojtth n of all thdr recommendation* 
depended upon amendment of the law which required the ajipfoval 
of the Legislative Council 

On the lath Mar i$St Sir K Tbotrtj on returned to the 
Presidency from Darjeeling to j reside over * < or* 
rtw »j r*i»# m>* Ion appointed I \ the t vrrnraent of In!*. 

after the ** Kut un tare" in connrctl nwttb**l! 

1 cnjdeh Incident to examine in o the »utr of ti e ♦Weoerv tf |W 
mer Hoo hi* an I of the I ort *d toJcu* x \ci mqumt II it 
member* o' the ComroI**i< a wh'chmei for !cl f»*rit npri* *xtl 
a llflvr lere ^ir Iv. Thompwn mi J a trij tl<r*«elKf *-ra 
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alh inspected the fortifications at Fulta and the sites proposed 
for new forts and defences on both banks of the mcr 

During the prcuous 5 }ears and even from an earlier period, com- 
CuUnttT Ahni , plaints had been frcquentlv made, as has been shown 

tipni 1 egit-intion above as to the msamtar} condition of the suburbs 

immediate!} surrounding the town of Calcutta , and it was strongl) 
urged that to effect am improvement in the former the} should be 
united with the town under one ^stern of municipal Government 
Indeed, the necessit} of such a measure had been recognised so long 
before as 1S64 According!} Sir R Thompson on the 20th June 
18S5. appointed a special Committee to prepare a scheme for the 
amalgamation of the urban portions of the suburbs with the town 
In the meantime the Government of India, in a letter dated the 
31st August 1885, entirelv supported Sir R Thompson in his 
action towards the Calcutta Corporation, laving down distinctly that 
no question of remission of municipal taxation could possibl} arise 
until it was shown that all important samtar} improvements were 
adequateh provided for, and that income should be maintained at 
the maximum until the town was properl} cleansed, drained and 
watered The Secretary of State full} supported the authorities 
in India, and the Army Sanitary Commissioners recorded a memo- 
randum in 'which they pointed out that nowhere could the plea of 
Local Self-Government be set up as am excuse whatever for averting 
public interference, and advocated a more liberal expenditure on 
sanitary work They also expressed their approval of the prospect 
of the greater part of the vast population of the city and suburbs 
being placed under one consolidated administration at no distant 
date The 2 areas, the} wrote, were so connected that it was 
scarcel} possible to ascertain the death-rate of either area, and, if 
municipal Calcutta w-ere entirely freed from localising causes of 
epidemics, it would by no means follow that the public health w r ould 
be safe from disease causes left to develop epidemics in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the improved area 

The special Committee submitted their Report on the 10th 
December 1885 They recommended the inclusion of the 7 suburb- 
an wards Within the limits of the metropolian municipality, and 
stated that, to give effect to their scheme, the existing municipal 
law, Act IV (B C)of 1876, should be altered Accordingly a Bill 
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to consolidate and amend the law relating to the municipal affairs of 
the town and suburbs of Calcutta was Introduced In the Bengal 
Legislative Council on the ioth April 1886 It was allowed to re 
main before the public until the legislature met again on tbe aytb 
November when with some remarks from the President and Member 
In charge It was referred to a Select Committee 

Its main results were intended to be that the available resources 
of the town would be neither increased nor diminished bp the arrange 
ment the suburbs would be assisted to the extent of 3 lakhs but 
would hive to pay themselves also more than the) previously paid h 
taxation and Government mould assume the responslbllltv of over 
3 lakhs a year than which no better evidence of their Interest In tbe 
scheme could be supplied Tbe special Committee had calculated 
that the municipal revenue of the new Calcutta would be about 34 
lakhs of rupees whereas In the old area of the town the annual 
Income was about 18 lakhs exclusive of the police rate The old 
area of the town consisted of about 6 square miles the new 
metropolis would corer about 11 I square miles. Tbe population of 
the town within the jurisdiction of the Corporation am minted to about 
400,000 the additional number to be Included would Ik about 
18a 000 The total result would not make Calcutta as large or «» 
populous as the Bombay munlclpabtv mhh.li contained about u 
square miles ami 800000 Inhabitant Gen^rallv while the Bill re 
cognised Ibc full freedom of the Commissioner In the conduct of 
the afTalr> of the munldpalitr It reserved completed the right of 
Interference on tJiepartof C ourmment, where circumstances demand 
ed Intervention though the area of the municipality was extrndr I 
the number of Commissioners would not 1 * increased the con 
solution of a Town Council woul 1 Ik dearie defined and measure 
should !>c taken for a fair rrjueMrntatlon of errrr section of tb 
community 

In the col I weather of lb*/ S3 a < ommf ilon wa* appobtfrl to 
Inquire Intr tbe working of the eismislsn of vllU-e 
\c»*»riu police »v*tcm and h su’ttnlfie 1 a Brport sheet N 
after the comrm-ncemcnt of th' following j ear Tie pr me f al 
cmru'lllntl btd l-ctn lHat ihr iljtll/j'l «trc no! ir-i'illj I* 1 * 
and iftaT Ihn /a, ittJti Icp- no nr^'l! J €tnr • Vt"' 1 fjl 

a draft Hill caroconJct Ihn Cm.Htra .m t' rmcmmin f >if < e 
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year 1885-86, m which while retaining the panchayat system, an 
endea\our was made to provide for a belter method of appointment 
of panchayals, and for the more punctual pa\ menl of the salaries of 
the chauktdars This Bill became law. Act I (B C ) of 1886, during 
the jear 1886-S7 The measure affirmed the principle that it was 
better to have the chaukidm as a servant of the villagers and 
subordinate to the principal men of the village than directly under the 
control of the regular police , and it was held that, if the panchayah 
could be got to act up to their obligations and responsibilities, the 
gam to the public interests would be great, by securing influential 
local co-operation in the prevention and detection of crime, and by 
constituting a local agency which could be utilised in other directions 
With regard to Civil Justice in the year 1881-82, owing to the 

Divisional long rocof? 111 ^ necessity for special measures to 
Appellate Benches, facilitate the disposal of appeals before the High 

Court, a scheme for the constitution of Appellate Benches in the 
interior was submitted by Sir A Eden for the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State The scheme proposed to establish 4 Benches at Patna, 
Burdwan, Dacca, and the 2\-Parganas , each consisting of a Covenant- 
ed officer and a member of the Subordinate Judicial Service It was 
hoped that the appellate work of the High Court would be materially 
reduced The Hon’ble Judges of the High Court, however, were 
never very favourable to the arrangement , and, when the matter 
came up for disposal, Sir R Thompson considered that the financial 
circumstances under w’hich his predecessor had been able to promise 
his support to the scheme obtained no longer No provision had 
been made in the provincial contract for the large outlay involved, 
and it certainly could not be borne by the provincial revenues m 
their reduced condition Beyond this it seemed to Sir R Thompson 
that a much simpler expedient, by which the already existing 
judicial agency at the principal stations could be used to constitute 
Appellate Benches, would meet all the necessities of the case No 
orders were passed by the Government of India before Sir R 


Thompson retired 

Sir R. Thompson had long struggled against ill health blit was 


Mr H A. 
Cockerell, c s i 
Officiating Lieu 
tenant Governor 


eventually compelled to take a sea trip to Ceylon 
During his absence from nth August to 17th 
September 1885 Mr Horace Abel Cockerellc, s 1 
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wm temporarily Lieutenant-Governor His sen ice dated from i8<?3 
After filling jualor and district appointments he had held charge of 
several Revenue Divisions, and twice officiated as Chairman of the 
Justices for Calcutta and Commissioner of Police he was ^ecrctarr 
to Sir A. Eden in the Judicial Political and Apjwlntment Depart 
menu from August 1877 to April 1882 and received a C S I for his 
services he had been a Member of the Bengal Lcgi lathe Council 
and Member of the Board of Revenue from Jane 188 lie was 
immediately available and carried on the administration without any 
breach of contuuutv of pollcv for the few weeks he held office l le 
retired in March 1887 

The excessive rainfall of August and September 1 8S5 caused exten 
she floods in south west and central Bengal and fn 
other parts of the Bhagalpur Division. The Ganges 
and the great rivers into which It divides as it josses through central 
Bengal rose to unusual heights and spilled In destructive floods 
over the surrounding countrr The districts which suffered mo t 
and mainl> from the breach caused in the lolthlakun embankment, 
were Murshidabad and Nadia In the former no less than 1 250 
square miles or more than one half of the total district area, werr 
under water In the latter di met nearlv 200 square mile were 
inundated. Though much tcraporarv lordship and discomfort *cre 
caused by the^ Hoods thev did little jwrmanent harm txcvj* wb**te 
sand was Uitcklv deposited while the afier effect* ensured to th'* 
cultivators for the next few jear» crops fjr more abundant than iho e 
thev lost, hor ihc relief uf Immediate dmre relief-circles *rre 
formed in the affected areas and a i cniral l ommlitec was forme 1 
in talcum to collect subscription an 1 organise relief forth oe 
forrasof d 1 lire* nub wbtth < mernment a-cmv tmiM not adetjua !r 
cope The Committee receive I Kv (ti'« in *u! crlptl ms an l 
expended K J'-cco in the relief of di trev The I dance 

Invc ted oa to f rm th** nutlcu of a dmre fun I 1 I ajf 1 


1 romj 1} on th»* owunencc o( fume iibrn » l*v fsmi k *< 
inundation in lhrn al 

A great di avter overt > k lb- \ rmin t d (In 1 in ll 

wave »1 leb >»d mcr„e l a | fi n if i!<* »a d 


<irt«u X 


• 1 rr-l 
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on that date a sea-wave 15 feet in height broke over False Point. 
It submerged 250 square miles in its course, 11 villages were 
completely swept away, every man, woman, and child in them being 
drowned, 150 more villages were entirely le\elled, and their crops 
completely destroyed, but a considerable portion of their population 
escaped It was estimated that altogether about 5,000 persons were 
drowned by the storm-wave Immediately after the disaster the 
Government officials visited the devastated country and distributed 
food to the survivors At the beginning of the relief operations, as 
many as 8,000 persons daily were m receipt of charity The villages 
which were not utterly destroyed recovered from the effects of the 
storm with remarkable rapidity, and within a short time few vestiges 
of its destructive character remained In the Balasore district much 
less damage was done ‘by the storm -wave It was stopped by the 
embankment of the sea-coast canal, which thus saved hundreds 
of square miles of country from being submerged by salt water 
As a protection against a similar visitation a strong place of refuge 
was constructed on the highest ground available at False Point 

In September 1882 the Government of India, at the instance of 

Ethnological t * ie ^ ensus Commissioner, issued a circular to all 
inquiry Local Governments and Administrations, suggesting 

that steps should be taken, on the basis of the statistics recorded 
in the Census of 1881, towards collecting fuller and more precise 
information regarding the castes and occupations of the people of 
India Sir P Thompson, fully recognising that the provinces 
under his charge, with a population made up of many diverse 
elements, offered a singularly promising field for the proposed 
inquiry, gave" effect to the wishes of the Government of India m 
1885 by appointing Mr H H Risley, c s to this special dut) 

In publishing the results it was proposed to maintain, so far as 
possible, the distinction between the administrate and the scientific 
branches of the subject For administrative use it was intended to 
embody m an ethnographic glossary a detailed description of all 
tribes, castes sub-castes, sections, occupations, and religious sects 
traceable in Bengal, either from the statistics of the Census of 1881 
or from other sources This work had already been commenced, 
and was likely to be soon completed and be available for use in the 
next Census of Bengal 
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The scientific aspects of the subject were to be dealt with h a 
second volume. The materials for this portion of the nori were 
to consist of deductions from the descriptive record of customs 
contained in the ethnographic volume together with the statistics of 
pbvsical characters as collected By piecing together the evidence 
comprised under these two beads it was hoped that ft might lie 
possible to analyse and classlfv the chief component elements of 
the population of Bengal and to offer some explanation of the 
manner In which that population had been developed 

The objections of a portion of the public to ific outstifl sutem 
n* Ese»** c«> which had been strongly urged during the last jean 
of Sir A Edens Government were renew etl after 
Sir R. Thompsons accession to office notwithstanding the ftnn 
gent orders issued against the multiplication of shops which led 
to a large reduction In the number of out till At length In conic 
qucncc of clear indications of a serious increase in the consumption 
of spirituous liquors in Bengal and as there appeared to be reason to 
liclicve that this increase wa-> to ^ome extent due either to the outstiil 
*vj 4 em of excise or to the manner In which that system tad 
Ivcen worked Sir R Thompson on the 4th December 1883 appoint 
cd a Special Commission under Sir John Edgar t c J r c s l 
to consider and report upon the subject of the excise on country 
spirits in all it aspects after careful local imprirv Tlie ( ommi stem 
begat their labours on the 10th December and were occupied 
continuous!* from that «tav until the sctli Apni iS $4 on which 
they brought their labours to a close In examining wltnes«< 
inspecting ootsull in practical inquiries and conducting expert 
ment in distillation of » most \alual le nature In different 
districts The result was embodied in an admirable clear Krj«ort 
submitted on the icth ^ tember 18*4 which wlutevcr m 1 l 
be the future rstem of Milvr In Bengal was urr to ulc i 
jhce a a starnlard work of reference to wllch every or 
woul! turn who might de ire in' rmirion on tie M<tf ry of t* 

I- xd e revenue or on indigenous mctlHsh of d lllitum *r I thd 
result 

Jt « Mr It, Ihomp on believe 1 anthi commonl a «. jf 
ctl t>r mw r «lt> lul no itul'1 tl • <’ J-c* iIji l’c " 
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-until the form of the system m existence in 1883 was mtrodu 
there had never been any change from the central distillery arra: 
ments which had immediately preceded it As a matter of 
however, the outstill system was by far the older of the two, dal 
it was believed, from the time of the Mughal emperors, and cei 
distilleries were only first established m 1813 It was not till i 
that it was decided to substitute them generally for the older outs 
This sadar distillery system, as it was called, was found to encou 
illicit distillation, and m 1871 the outstill system began again t< 
gradually introduced, and was finally sanctioned on a larger seal 
1877 and the following years, so that the Excise Commissioi 
commencing their inquiries in 1883, found an exclusive syster 
outstills m existence in aril but a few districts where sadar distille 
were preserved Under this system the license-holder paid a cei 
fee, the amount of which was commonly settled by auction, for 
right to distil and sell liquor in a certain fixed place He was al 
ed to work only one still, and w as forbidden to distil at night c 
sell wholesale quantities Sales after 9 p m„ or in any place 0 
than the shop for which the license was granted, were also proh 
ed , but no restrictions were placed either on the quantity to be 
stilled, or on the quality of the liquor Under former rules 
capacity of the still had been always defined but in 1878 the 
prescribing a limit of capacity w r as abrogated under orders of 
Board of Revenue, and since then the holder of an outstill lic< 
had been permitted to increase the size of his still at discretion 

Under this system the revenue rapidly increased, rising f 
Rs 28,90,000 in 1877-78 to Rs 52,13,000 m 1883-84, and financi: 
therefore, the scheme was a success But the Commission’s inqu: 
led them to believe that, even from this point of view 7 , the sysl 
for various reasons, would not in the long run prove so lucrativ 
it at first sight appeared The most important question, however, 
that of increased consumption, and if it was proved that the then exis 
system offered undue encouragement to the drinking of spi 
Sir R Thompson w r as of opinion that financial reasons c< 
not be allowed to stand in the way of the needed reforms 
special object, therefore, of the Commission was to ascertain 
causes of this increase, and to suggest means b} which they m 
be removed In their opinion the primary -cause of the growt 
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the habit of drinking among the people was the influence of soaal 
moral and religious change* in relaxing the restrictions which had 
previously- kept large classes from indulging in spirituous liquor*. 
Increase in the purchasing power of the consuming classes was 
assigned as a reason for *ome pan of the increased consumption 
hot the greater part of it had to be otherwise accounted for and 
the Commission enumerated the following causes — (i) the suspefi 
lion in 1878 of the long-established rule limiting the capacity of 
stills thus enabling the diallers to produce from their large *tfl!s 
greatly increased quantities of liquor at greatb reduced prices 
(2) the excessive number of shop* that had been licensed total 
population and area taxing alone been con rdered although the 
proportion of the consuming population la the total population 
varied greatly in different districts 13) improper selection of sites 
for shops. 

For removing these causes the C omralislon made certain recom 
mendations the principal of which together with the action taken upon 
them by Government arc here briefly described. The Com mis don 
was of opinion that the outstlll system properl) regulated was the 
roost suitable for the counirr in general but when special means 
of close supervision existed and a large drinking jKipulatlon was 
found in a small and well-defined area central distilleries in which 
alone a uniform tax could 1* levied on spirit according to Its siren *th 
should be citabli bed Sir R Thompson accepted this suggestion 
and i: was dedde<I to place *uch illstJIJeries In certain lirge to* n«. 

The Commission also recommended that in other towns the 
* out tills should l*c grouped withm one enclosure outsJ fe the in 
habited parts of the town and that care rhrmtj l*e eserci^l 
Jn the selection of the retail shops within the I iwn rq*pWe»l by 
thexe stills. c ir R. Tin mpson considered that ibW dealt wul 
a matter of muntcqal rather than of cscf*s- administration an 1 
that as long as Di met an I Munlc jal Hair li Mia t n 
in the selection of lies an 1 oriier matter id I <af In erof 

general rule need l «- hi I down T 1 e essence » f if *• prq^itw* 

llut outstlll* »houM n< I-' »1 err d r were litefs «o l* 

objected to a« nu ances an 1 where co d 1 t.on wrrr (firrml 
no change n ed l*e male 

It would l base usde « 1 rwesrr u tc vs a' ' " 
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tilleries if proper safeguards were not provided against the com- 
petition of surrounding outstills , and this led to the consideration 
of the third recommendation, made by the Commission, that the 
capacity of each still should be limited to the existing demand for 
liquor in the area to be supplied by it, and that the upset price of 
each still should be proportionate to that capacit} and calculated on 
the basis of the duty which could be levied b) Government on its 
out-turn at a given strength In connexion with this, other re- 
commendations were made by the Commission, the most important 
of which were that in each district a maximum aggregate capacity 
for all outstills should be fixed, and that the aggregate capacity of 
the fermenting vats allowed to each still should also be fixed Another 
recommendation of the Commission w r as that a minimum price' 
should be fixed for the cheapest sort of liquor, according to the 
circumstances of each district and the prices prevailing The 2 
principal objects of the proposed rule vver z— first, to break down 
the growing tendency towards the establishment of monopolies 
caused by wealthy capitalists being able to force down prices until 
they drove their poorer rivals out of the trade , and second, by thus 
raising average prices and restricting consumption, to encourage 
the production of a more wholesome liquor Sir R Thompson was 
not prepared to accept in full these suggestions made bj the Com- 
mission without further mquirj and consultation, and the Board of 
Revenue were therefore requested to make a full experimental trial, 
m the district of Patna, of those points of the system, and in all 
other districts where central distilleries had been established to fix 
a certain area in the neighbourhood of such distilleries within which ’ 
no outstills would be allowed, and a somewhat larger area w ithin 
which the capacit) of outstills should be limited 

The last of the main proposals made by the Commission was 
that excise establishments should be increased Sir R Thompson 
accepted their views on this point, and the excise staff was 
strengthened m several districts 

These orders of Government were not all of them passed till 
the 10th March 1886, but the substitution of sadar distilleries for 
outstills was carried out before this date, m 9 large towns during 
1885-86, and in 2 more from the rst April 1S86 

After the conclusion of the )ear 18S5-S6 a Full experimental trial 
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of the system recommended by the Commission was conducted at 
Patna. At the outset no difficulty arose on account of the restric 
lions Imposed on the capacity of stills and fermenting vats In this 
district, during the half \ ear ending the 30th September the net 
financial result of the reforms effected was a decrease In the revenue 
of Rs. 10635 as compared with the corresponding period of the 
preceding year But the local authorities were confident that this 
loss would be more than made up by increased realisations In the 
neat half rear the average dally receipts on account of dutr and 
distillery fees being In December more than double what tber 
were in April and May Sir R Thompson l«ing of opinion that 
the measure of success alread) attained *as sufficient to justify the 
extension of the system to other districts from the I>eglnnlng of 
1887-88, orders were fssuetl accordingh These orders aimed at 
the cautious development of the sv*tem recommended by the Com 
mission and die degree of success which bad been attained In I aina 
was held to justify the hope that with due care and attention on 
the part of the local officers the manufacture and sale of lf<|uor 
throughout Bengal might gradual)) be brought under efficient control 
without any serious loss of revenue The exjierlraem of fixing a 
minimum price of liquor was atso tried in Patna and appeared to 
wort well In view howerer of the expedience of working cauti 
cusly in effecting a general change of si item l/trohlng large finwruJ 
results. Sir R. Thompson thought It best to gain another jear s 
experience In the Patna district before laving down a rule fixin a 
minimum | rice elsewhere. In all other districts l>esrde< tho-w t » 
ah tcl« the I atna si stem was 10 In r extended It aas conri Jem! *uffi 
cleni for the time tfot the recommendations of the Fxche Com 
mlvdcm should be paaiillv odojeesl name!) to ilic extent ( f reitrhdn 
the capacities of out tills so as to make them conform d le to tie 
local tlcmanJ Moreover in thoxe di trkt« In which three were 
radar Ui .tileries another tep in a bancc wr taken I) I ml in A th 
number an 1 sire of the fermenting ve >e1 of tl e out till l«o* Iff 
on the radar di tillers area. 

\VMtc ^ir K. Thoraj wmi « fdrwVMnt f oirrnor l! err Ip 
I lcn-a! an Incrra in < «cn raiUat mil J e 1 < ? 
rndo or x' m i-*| f* 1! » on t' a»en*-r h rt K 
The details * f the Incm e wi 1 1 — f ri Ho tL-* f S 
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table, which shows that about ^ths of it occurred upon the State 
lines and the remaining -fths on the assisted lines The duty of 
completing the greater portion of the extension of the State lines 
was inherited from preceding administrations , "and the wisdom of 
their policy was shown on the whole to have been justified by the 
increase of provincial revenue which had accrued — 



April 

April 

Increase of 

Railway. 

1882 

1887 

mileage 


Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

East Indian 

729 

73 8i 

9 i 

Patna-Gaya 

57 

57 

• 

Tarakesw ar 


22 

22 

Eastern Bengal 

. 202 

234 


Calcutta and South-Eastern 

28 J 

4 

Bengal Central 

20\ 

125 * 

104J 

Dacca 

• 

85 i 

85 I 

Northern Bengal 

243 

249 

6 

Tirhut 

85 

246 

161 

Bengal and North-Western 


9 2 ? 

9 2-0 

Darjeehng-Himalayan - 

... 5 ° 

5°i 

1 

4 

Deoghar 

5i 

4 

—ih 

Naihati 

... 27 

27 


Assam-Behar 

••• ••• 

38 

38 

Total 

i, 447 * 

1,969! 

522 j 


The manner m which these extensions affected the means of 
communication throughout Bengal may be sketched as follows — 

A branch of the East Indian Railway was opened from Bankipore 
to the Ganges at Digha ghat The Hooghly river was crossed at 
Naihati by a bridge, the importance of which as an engineering 
work was comparable with anything else of the sort previously 
attempted in India The bank of the Hooghl), upon which 
Calcutta and its wharves are situated, was placed in direct 
railway coimnumcation with that part of India from which 
its principal export produce was derived An enterprising Joint- 
Stock Company connected Tarakeswar, an ancient place of 
Hindu pilgrimage, with the railway system of India Diamond 
53 
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Harbour which may be considered as the actual mouth of the 
Hoogfcly was connected -with CaJcutta bra branch of the Calcutta 
and South Eastern Railway An entirely new line was constructed 
connecting Narainganj Dacca and Mymensingh. A swift daily 
steamer service was established between Narainganj and Goalundo 
on the Eastern Bengal State Railway the chief districts of Eastern 
Bengal being thereby placed In close communication with Calcutta. 
The densely-peopled districts of Central Bengal (Jesiore and 
Khulna, with a connected steamer sendee to Backergunge) were 
brought into railwaj communication with Calcutta by another Joint 
Stock Company The Assam coolie traffic was greatly facilitated 
by the construction of the Kaunlya Dharia line which shortened l>r 
several days a tiresome and often deadly Journey for this helpkn 
class of emigrants. The Tlrhat system was extended in 3 directions 
throughout the exceptionally popalous districts of Darbhanga and 
Champaran and was Immediately connected br a magnificent bridge 
over the river Gandak with the metre gauge system of rallwavs whkh 
during the same fire-year period was constructerl by the Bengal and 
North Western Rail war Company The latter ran for a dl tance of 
between 300 and 400 miles through populous and proipcrous districts 
in the North Western Provinces ami Oudh down to ‘Nonpar In 
Bengal where all this newl) -developed traffic was delivered oft to Be 
East Indian Rallwav b) a ferrr our the Ganges The A»«m fthaf 
system was an extension of the Northern Bengal system of metre 
gauge railway* into the f'uroea and Dlnajpur district and wa< when 
completed to bring Bihar and Western Bengal into direct 
communication rw Sahfhganj on the Ij't Indian Raffwar wfm 
Darjeeling and Assam 

The following table exhibits the progress made during the 5 
jears of Sir Rivers Thompson* admin lit ration in the financial dew 
lopment of railways In Ben *al — 
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From the ist April 1887 the control of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway and of the railways worked by it was vested m the Govern- 
ment of Bengal 

Archaeology and the conservation of ancient monuments received 
attention from Sir R Thompson A lakh and 

Archaeology , , , - . 

a quarter was expanded m the repairs of the great 
temple atBodh Gaya, about Rs 18,000 m the conservation of Sher 
Shah’s tomb at Sasseram, Rs 12,000 on the Rohtasghar, Rs 3,000 
in Pun, and about Rs 9,000 in the exhumation of the great Adma 
viasjtd at Hazrat Pandua and Gaur Petty £ums were also spent m 
the conservation of the monument over the tomb of the. first wife 

' v 

and child of Warren Hastings in Murshidabad , of the old tombs in 
the cemetery at Kasimbazar , of the monument to the vicims of 
Mir Kasim at Patna , of the monument to the British soldiers at 
Chattra, and of the old Dutch tombs at Kalkapur 

The works undertaken at Bodh Ga) a were completed, and com- 
prised not only the conservation of the temple of Mahabodhi, but 
the repair of a vast number of old votive memorial and cinerary 
stupas , of the old Buddhist railing round the Bodhi tree set up 
originally by Asoka , of the existing remnants of almost all the old 
temples and sacred Buddhist objects seen and described by Hiuan 
Tsiang or mentioned in Buddhist books , of portions of the great 
monaster} built by the Ceylonese King, of the Buddha Kunda 
tank with its steps and covered ghat and a portion of the cloisters 
round , and of the more deserving of the numerous sculptures and 
inscriptions which were brought to light m the course of the opera- 
tions Some careful excavation by trial trenches undertaken by the 
Archaeological Survey disclosed the lower portions, almost intact, 
of one of the 8 great monasteries which once stood near the great 
temple This made the second of the great monasteries actually 
found, the first being the great Ceylonese one already mentioned as 
partially repaired , and there were therefore 6 more yet to be looked 
for When it was remembered that here for fully 1500 years stood 
the temple and tree, which during that period continued to be, 
with rare interruptions, the head-quarters of the State religion, and 
that for 1800 }ears before the Muhammadan invasion it was the 
holiest spot in the world for a vast and wealthy bod} of believers, 
it vas not surprising that a lakh and a quarter of rupees should fail 
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to exhaust the posslbdities of further Interesting research It would 
rather have been surprising If so kmali a sum had been found 
sufficient for the thorough exploration of such a spot, and at the same 
time for the renewal of a building which could not have cost Ie>s 
than to Iakks exclusive of the accessory buildings In the surround 
Ing Necropolis. Of the sculptures those which had undoubtedly 
belonged to and formed a part of the temple or of the other con 
served monuments were reset in their original />ositJons the missing 
ones being replaced bv such others os best suited the vacant positions 
but of the snrplus sculptures, although a \cry large number were 
left at Bodb Gaya, some were placed In the Indian Museums at 
Lahore, Jolpore South Kensington Oxford Edinburgh Berlin, 
and Vienna. 

The 16th of February 18S7 was the day appointed br the 
knoTti* '^ cer0 ^ * or celebration In India of the Jubilee 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen impress 
in commemoration of the 50th year of her reign. 
An Imperial salute of ror gun* was fired the troops were reviewed 
by the Vlceror a Thanks-giring service was held at the Cathedral 
and the \ icerov received addresses from Public Bodies for tran'rals 
kion to Her Majestr On the 17th all Government bultdings and 
vessels In the nver were illuminated a well as private premises 
tlic Mcerov Lieutenant Governor and others driving In proccx Ion 
through the street*, of Calcutta. The occasion was observe I by 
nll~thc rich and poor alike — with the greatest enthusiasm It was 
koJcrnnhed not merely bv the di pfav of firework*, bv Illumination 
and other (cMlvtucs but bv works of public utility, such as die con 
Mruction of building for school e ubll»hmctit of dispensaries 
excavation of tank sinking of wells and the like In the eiecu ion 
of there works cveral of the rounkljiahties took an active fart an I 
sub criftcd stmt* otrt of their own funds In Caicu tz the c rW n km 
of Her Majestv Jul dee wa observed bv the Munkljtri C »mrr v 
sioners win* l<ddes rtjwrnJing K* 43 518 on a d spliv of frewofk 
and * general ilium iru ion of the town v<«ed * ntn fd K*. 
for the erection of a permanent public mem »mt vm »j b tV 

purposes to which the Municipal fun 1 » mLt t be I griU *J1 e I 
\ congratubmrr a Idfc* on Iwbtlf ('tir Cor j srsti*n wit { rr rr < l 
A number o' pivonen t-<!» Cm I ar t t ritmtul were »r ra M 
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the sentences of others were reduced, in all th<j jails throughout 
British India, and at the Penal Settlement in the Andaman Islands 
The total number of those released was 23,305. Subsequently, the 
2 1 st June 1887 was appointed to be observed as a hohda) by the 
Armies of India, in commemoration of the Jubilee anniversary of the 
accession of Her Majesty 

A number of matters of ' less importance w r ere dealt with by Sir 
Rivers Thompson, and other events worths of 

'Misoollftijoous 

mention occurred in his time , among them w r ere the 
following the opening of the Jubilee Bridge (designed by Sir Brad- 
ford Leslie, k c i.e.) over the Hooghly at Naihati, by the Viceroy on 
the 2 1st of February 1887 — 'the formation of Union Committees — 
the establishment of medical scholarships for females, and of the 
Maharani Svarnamayi’s hostel for female medical students — the re- 
clamation of the Mugheya Domes in Champaran — an inquiry into the 
management of the Presidency Jail — the proposal to introduce an 
Octroi into Calcutta — an inquiry into the educational endow'ments 
founded by Muhammadans — the employment of Muhammadans m 
the public service — the transfer of the JVlidnapore College to the 
local Municipality and of the Berhampore College to the Maharani 
Svarnamayi, c 1 — the encouragement of Sanskrit learning in Bengal — 
the appointment of a Committee to consider the question of establish- 
ing a Central Railway Station in Calcutta — the amalgamation of 
Municipal and Cantonment police with the regular force — the pro- 
posed establishment of a veterinary School in Bengal 

From the preceding pages it can be perceived how, owung to 
financial difficulties, the task imposed on Sir Rivers 

Conclusion 

Thompson varied from that which fell to the lot of 
his predecessor During the 5 years] 1882-87 the financial histoiy of 
Bengal w r as altogether different from that of 1877-82 The contract 
of 1877 was succeeded by a settlement which left little scope for the' 
development of the provincial revenues, and which speedily neces- 
sitated a senous contraction in the scale of provincial expenditure 
Trade at last succumbed to the influences which had produced uni- 
versal stagnation in the commercial world of Europe and America, 
and its languishing vitality was promptly reflected in mam branches 
of the public exchequer A scanty and uneven rainfall in 3 vears m 
succession swallowed up the 5 'ears of plentt, and although actual 
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distress was nowhere so acute as to call for the Intervention of the 
State except on a small and partial scale In many districts the re 
sources of the poorer classes were wholly exhausted and no margin 
whatever left for expenditure on luxuries. It was often difficult to 
provide adequatelr for the ordinan requirements of the public sen-fee 
and It was necessary rather to seek for opportunities of effecting 
economies than of Introducing administrative ref orms The chief 

measures of Sir R. Thompson s Government were of the dais to 
which large financial resources were not indispensable The Bengal 
Tenancy Act, the prosecution of the Kldderpore Docks the grant of 
on elective constitution to Municipal Boards the Inauguration of 
Local Self Government, the introduction of competitive examinations 
for appointments to the Subordinate Civil Service die appointment 
of the Commission for the revision of ministerial salaries and the 
re-orrangement of work and authority in the di trict and Divisional 
offices— all these were measures whose Importance was mainly cco* 
nomlc and political and which left little trace on the financial historr 
of the time. Nevertheless funds were provided for certain reforms 
and Improvements which the progress of the province had rendered 
more than ordlnarilv pressing The establishment of an Agricul 
tural Department supplied a want to which in other provinces a much 
higher degree of prioritr had !*cn attached and which the reu ion 
of the law of landlord and tenant in Bengal forced Into Immedcue 
prominence The survey of the district of Munffarpur proved a 
successful experiment and it was hoj>ed that the sarvej would *ome 
day be extended to other districts The Exci e Comm! lion sug 
gested important reforms ami the sacrifice of revenue which theif 
proposals Involved was cheerfully accepted bv the Government •' 
Instrumental in stamping out an Insidious social evil and as money 
advantageously laid out. The mcnease to the salaries oi the c ulmr 
dinatc Kxecutlve and Judicial Unices imj roved die | ro j<ct* *4 a 
deserving body of public servants. The appointment of a M tl mat 
Judicial officers supplied the means of a swifter and th ref >rr of a 
better adrnlni traliofi of jus. ice The f ro-rr* he » lhtlon l»tU 
grant for primary education kep* p JtT d c downward t ft-* n 
among the roa id of the desire for meo-il Inprovemm *nd 
encoungementi offered to hurq^an an I Muhamr-idsn < !v J « 
were acknowledged n evju Lrifc tnrxatn *Hch } t M c; t<vn f«“* 
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to be of urgent necessity The Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-84 was 
instrumental m spreading a wider knowledge of the raw products 
of India among the manufacturers of Europe and Australia and in 
acquainting the native populations of India with the capabilities of 
European machinery In taking over and carrying on the iron-works 
at Barakar, when private enterprise failed, Sir R Thompson kept 
alive an industry which could not fail to have a great future before it, 
when the mineral wealth of Chota Nagpur and Central India should 
have been adequately exploited The Orissa Coast Canal was a 
work of supreme importance for the development of Orissa, and 
its completion was the surest safeguard against a repetition of the 
calamity of 1866-67 

Sir R Thompson himself suffered, as has been mentioned, from 
indifferent or bad health during the greater part of his 5 years of 
office. He never looked really well and his Government was not 

one of high pressure or great activity In the ordinary 

Observations 

routine of administration he was easy-going, but his 
was a stormy time, of a few great political controversies, especially 
those of the Ilbert Bill and the Bengal Tenancy Act , and he was guid- 
ed throughout by the high principles which had distinguished his whole 
career. Other high officers have exhibited the same love of justice, an 
equal devotion to duty and courage but he was singularly free from 
self-seeking, and appeared to be only anxious to do what was right, 
regardless of the consequences to himself As a Member of Council 
he had minuted against the withdrawal from Candahar, in opposition 
to the Viceroy, and w r ith the same fearlessness he, as Lieutenant- 
Governor, asserted his own convictions, and adhered to them as he 
thought right His attitude necessarily drew upon him the animosity 
of the Native Press, w r hich took advantage of the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act to write with unusual freedom and \irulence On 
the other hand, he gamed great popularity w r ith the European Com- 
munity, who appreciated not only the part he took in the Ilbert Bill, 
but the general manliness and the moral qualities of his personal 
’character On the 17th March 1 887 he was entertained at a farewell 
dinner by his admirers and friends to the number of about 250 
After his retirement his extremely bad health — his lungs were 
affected — made it impossible for him to do any acme work m 
England, and his time was spent at \anous health-resorts H~ 
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wintered twice at Malta, and *u cm his waj to Algiers when he 
became so III that he had to remarn at Gibraltar and died there In a 
hotel on the 37th November 189a He was buried In the ccmeterv 
by the sea shore He was married to a daughlerof h. Currie, hsq 
of the Bengal CM! Sendee and had four daughters 





CHAPTER IX. 

SIR STEU \RT COLVIN BWLKY k t i , ( i f 

iw.no 


Whf\ Sir Steuart Colvin Bavlcv acted for Su A Eden as 

1 leutcmnt-Govcrnor m 1879. H was understood 

t’ro%lou“t nv.r , _ „ , , , 

that Sir R Thompson s claims to the permanent 
vncnncv were preserved and thev were recognised as lias been seen 
In 1SS7 no one stood mu so prominenth for the succession as Sir 
S Bavlcv he was the first the rest nowhere Not onlv had he 
gone through the course of appointments which had culminated m 
the Lieutenant-Governorship m the cases of the first 4 holders of the 
office, but throughout Ins career lie had seemed marked out for 
it lie was the voungcM. son of William Bultervvorth Bavlcv. 
the distinguished Civil Servant of the Hast India Companv (who 
arrived m India on November 6th 1799. officiated as Governor- 
General of Bengal from March 13U1 to 4th ]ulv 182S left India in 
December 1830 and was elected a Director of the East India 
Companv juh 23rd, 1S33) lie was educated at Eton and Hailev- 
bury armed in India 4th March 1856. and held the following 
appointments Assistant Magistrate-Collector, 24-Pa> ganas, 185 6 
at the Kalaroa and Baruipur subdivisions 1858-9 Junior Secretarv 
to the Government of Bengal, 1S62 confirmed, 1863 (medical 
leave from February to December 1866) Officiating Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, Oclob6r — December 1865 and March 
1867 Civil and Sessions Judge, Shahabad, May 1867 Magistrate 
and- Collector, Monghjr November 1867 Additional Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, January 1868 Magistrate and Collector, 
Patna, December 1868 Civil and Sessions Judge, Tirhut, April 
1870 Commissioner of Chittagong, January 1871 Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, April 1871 on special 
duty, November 1871 Commissioner, Presidency Division, January 
1872 Commissioner of Chittagong, February 1872 Commissioner 
of the Patna Division, March 1872, confirmed September 1S73 C.S I , 
1875 (furlough from September 1875 to October l 8 76) , resumed 
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his appointment at Patna, October 1876 Secretarv to the Govern 
ment of Bengal April 1877 confirmed May 1877 AddiUonal 
Secretary to the Government of India, Financial Department, August 
1877 Personal Assistant to the Mcerqy (Lord Lytton) for famine 
ttffain! September 1877 Additional Secretary Government of India, 
Public Works Department, Famine Branch In addition to hi* own 
duties December 1877 k . c 1. 1 34 th May 1878 Secretary to the 
Government of India Home Department, June 1878 Officiating 
Chief Commissioner of Assam June 1878 Officiating lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal (retaining charge of the Chief Commissioner 
ship of Assam) 15th July to i*t December 1879 »hl!e Sir A 
Eden was President of the Array Commission confirmed a* Chief 
Commissioner of Assam Jane 1880 Resident at Hyderabad 'March 
1881 Cl E. May 18S1 Meral>cr of the Governor General s Council 
9th May 1882 he became Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 2nd 
April 1887 His Private Secretaries were Mr h. G Colvin lc t, 
Mr P C I yon 1 c * and his son IJeutenant S F Barley 
successively In i860 he had married Anna daughter of R N 
Farqubarson Esq o c s and had a numerous famllv 

The vear 1887*8 was the first year of the quinquennial period 
for which a new contract was made with the fioirrs 
ment of India, In this contract no material advance 
in the system of decentralization was made but hr a rc distribution 
of the shares of the Provincial and Imperial Governments In the 
3 principal heads Land Revenue Stamp* and Excise and by certain 
reduction* In expenditure which were considered feasible a general 
standard of normal revenue and expenditure was ol talned which 
wa* adopted as the ** Ruling Account In fettling the contract 
This Ruling Account showed a surplus of normal revenue over 
normil expenditure of R* 6 90,000 and this surplus the Government 
of India decided to appropriate to the Imperial Revenues throufl 
the Land Revenue head leaving Ben -ml with a revenue and espeti 
diture exirtlr eipnl 

The following were the pnnojul changes ma le Jn ri <* rrml’Ktri 
RttrfpM «oJ Cbirfrt* un Irr itirivr *cti m, T1 - 
Iknpi' «' r’lJTlntlcJjnl ^ 

^on, item from tb, mi . In i»* |!i ' 

j> jiS* t*t «oi m lb* ctulic collrrjom Ik!»< of Uw,» tiiaiUt 
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Government estates , while its share under Stamps and Kxcise was 
altered from \ under the last contract to ' and ^ rcspcetivelv , m the 
new contract The cost of ‘’Sonars nml Settlements’ under Land 
Revenue which under the hst contract was divided between the 
Imperial and the Provincial Governments in the proportion of 67 7716 
and 32 22S4 per cent , was made entireh Provincial Under Stamps 
and Tacisc the Imperial Government retained onlv the same 
percentage on charges for collection as had been retained of the 
receipts under those heads 'I'o the existing Provincial charges was 
added the cost of maintenance of agricultural works and embank- 
ments, which v\as Imperial under the last contract “Refunds and 
Drawbacks 5 followed the new proportions assigned for the revenues 
'I he Patna-Gava State Railwnv was made Imperial, while the Pastern 
Bengal State Railvav was made Provinuil, with this reservation, that 
am excess over 30 lakhs in the net revenue would be credited to 
Imperial Revenues, and that ail) deficiency below 20 lakhs would be 
made good b) Imperial to Provincial Hitherto no interest had been 
charged on funds provided for from Provincial Revenues, or from 
Famine Insurance Grant, for outlav on State Railwav s and Irrigation 
Major works entrusted to the administration of Local Governments 
under the new contract the interest was to be calculated on the entire 
capital outla) including “ loss b) exchange,” from the commence- 
ment of operations, irrespective of the sources from which the 
outla) had been met, and the head under which it had been record- 
ed, 1 e , Productive, Frontier, Protective, or Ordinary 

The month of May is often prolific in storms in the Bay of Bengal 
From the 20th of that month m 1887 a storm was 

Cyclono of 25th 

viny 1687 loss of reported by the Meteorological Department as 
forming in the Bay On the 25th it advanced to the 
east of False Point, towards the Sandheads, and in moderate intensity 
to the Southward of Saugor The centre of a violent cyclone passed 
to the westward of Saugor early on the 26th, the sea was described 
as running high beyond all experience The storm travelled inland, 
eastward of Balasore, and at Calcutta amounted to a moderate gale 
only , a storm-wave passed up the river, fortunately, on the ebb 
For several days no vessels left the river except the ship Godiva, 
which left on the 25th in tow of the steam tug Retriever , and the 
Steamer, Sir John Lawience , (the Chandbally boat) with 735 passen- 
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gen chiefly pilgrims, which left on the 25th afternoon The Rttrux-tr 
and the Str John Laxcrenct were both lost ot sea with all hand 
except one native fireman of the tug, who waj picked up the GtJh-j 
cast off went ashore and was ultimate!) saved \ Marine Court of 
inquiry under the Chief Presidency Magistrate was held (lasting a, 
days) Into the circumstances attending the loss of the Sir Join 
I+atortnce (which foundered probably between the Rklgc Light and 
Palmyra Point) the foolhardiness of the Captain in proceeding to 
sea in such weather was much blamed and with a view to lessen 
the danger of sea going vessels under certain meteorological cond! 
tlons Government adopted such measures as were possible ami 
among them considered the question of fmprorfng the Code of ^tomi 
Signals. 

Jn 1887 88 there were 3 raids made by the tribes bevond the 
Fn»u*r trtb« fr° n,ier 3 0 * *hlch were more serious than am 
which had occurred since 1872 The fir t was an 
attempted attack on the village of the widow of a 
chief named \anoya on the a,th January 1888 hr a partv of north 
cm JJowlongs. A guard had been posted In the village at the 
Ranis request, and as the village sentries were on the alert the 
enemy retired killing a villager whom ther met on their wav lack 
The second raid was committed on the 3rd February t8S® Tire 
camp of Lieutenant Stewart who was emploved on survev du \ 
within the Hill Tracts district was attacked 1 v Howsata ‘'hitrdos le 
and Ids 1 Furopean soldiers and a native sepo) were killed 
The camp was taken liv surprise and the remainder of the guard 
apj>ear to have been sdzctl wltli a panic and to liavr fled without 
attempting resistance In the third case an attack was maJe d 
village of Rowajah IVcnkyne situated on the Chlmi kful In tl 
south of the Hill Tracts 00 the 15th I chruarj * P S 3 lv 
Hindus Four men were killed and 2 wounded one of 
lubsequentlr died, while aj persons wrte carnc I nfl as tapd v* 
These raids were committed on llm nottli. centre anj imr’i I o» 
lints and the Corcmf itoner cf O f u* mg *n f tl e thi n ( ,n 
mlsilonrr rf the Hill Tracts r<x rom^c le-J tl j an cij-' 1 m »* « I 
be «ent to prevent the f-rrjM^ra »w of tl o'lirs * *1 kh n ih* f 

opinion showed clearlv that tl enter- rycftlr , ir \ rtri t " 

j n 1- ha 1 ft !**d frvj*n rf j - mint* clrtrird*- t * 
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expedition, the Commissioner recommended that the frontier guards 
should be considerably strengthened, and at least 3 new posts held 
in force The Go\ernment of India decided against undertaking 
the punishment of these outrages during the cold season of 1888-89, 
but a force of 250 sepojs was despatched to the Hill Tracts to act 
as a resene 

But m 1889-90 it was considered necessan to undertake an cx-' 

1 u «im pedition m the Chin-Lushai countr) For the peace 

Expedition 0 f f ron uer it was essential that the tribes who 

had raided should be punished Previously Government had been 
content to punish and e\acuate the country attacked this time it 
was determined to punish and control This new policy w r as 
rendered necessary by the fact that Upper Burma had been annexed, 
so that Lushai-land had become an enclave of head-hunting savages, 
surrounded by settled British territory, whereas it had previously been 
a buffer between India and the King of Burma. The same policy 
of bringing these wild tribes under control was being simultaneously 
worked m the Chin-Hills from the Burma side the expeditions 
from both sides worked in unison The operations were brought 
to a successful conclusion A. number of captives, who had been 
carried off in the Chengri valley and Chima valley raids, w r ere re- 
covered, and m addition to the permanent posts at Demagri, Burkal, 
and Ruma, and the newly established one at Lungleh, 3 temporary 
posts at Pyramid Hill, Joormorang, and Keokradong w r ere occupied 
during the year The frontier police force performed their very 
arduous duties in connection with the expedition cheerfully and well, 
and the coolie corps from the Sonthal Paiganas was of great service 
Two parties of Shmdus who lived to the south of Fort Lungleh, 

‘ and whose country was not affected by the expedition, entered British 
territory apparently for raiding purposes, but patrol parties were 
immediately despatched and prevented any mischief being done. 
Trade again 'declined m consequence of the unsettled state of the 
country 

^Between Nepal and Bhutan is situated the small State of Sikhim, 
/ , or the “ New Palace,” known to the inhabitants 

1 Sikhim affairs 

Tibetan nggres as Rong, and to Tibet as the c land of nee ’ There 

8lon and repulse 

has been no occasion to mention Sikhim affairs 
* Moral and Material progress of India, 1891-92, p 23 
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since the visits of Sir R. Temple and Sir J Edgar to that 
coantry and the passes into Tibet, which fed up to the construction 
of the trade road to the Tibetan frontier vtJ the Je^ lap pass. But 
the? assumed considerable prominence in the latter half of the 
decade 1880-1890 and a graphic account of our relations with 
Slkhim and of the Tibetan aggression into Sikhim and its repulse 
b? our troops, vrill be found in Mr H H Kisley* interesting Intro- 
duction to the official Gaactleer of Sikhim (1894) Some extra ell 
from this Introduction will give a complete account of these 
important events. 

Seven jrcari later the question of promoting commercial inter 
course with Tibet which had dropped out of notice during the 
troubles in Afghanistan was again pressed on the Government of 
Bengal in the general interests of British trade in the East. Mr 
Colman Macaulay Financial Secretary to that Government was 
deputed to visit Slkhim and the Tibetan frontier in order to Inquire 
into certain rumours of the stoppage of trade through Darjeeling by 
Tibetan officials to ascertain whether a direct road could be opened 
through the Lichen valley between Darjeeling and the province of 
Tsang celebrated for the quality of Its wool and If posdblc to 
communicate through the Tibetan official* at the head of the Lacbm 
\ alley a friendly message from the Government of India to the 
minister at Tashe lbunj>o the capita! of T^ang At Clagong in lb-* 
north of Sikhim Mr Macaulav met the J»nsptn or civil officer 0/ 
the Tibetan district of hamba. and collected much Intcrotinj infor 
mat! on regarding ibe po*nblIitic* of trade between Tibet an I Indu. 
In the following year 1885 under Instruction* from die In Ibh 
loreign Office he visited Iekm and obtained from the Chlnoc 
Government pa**port* for a mixed political an I stfen'i/i Mi don l » 
proceed to Lhaiva for 3 or 4 month' to confer «iJi the Chbu^ 
Resident and (he Utasu tKuernracnf on the free aJmfio m cJ n > 
Indian tra let* to Tibet, an f the removal of ol tuition* on lh<* tra * 
through ‘hUiltrt an 1 Darjeeling it Ivan- un fer trv>| il »r n » pn 
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eastern frontter of Upper Burma, then recently annexed, ahd in 
deference to Chinese susceptibilities the Government of India con- 
sented to forego their intention of despatching a Mission to Lhassa. 
This forbearance, though highly appreciated by China, seems to 
have been misunderstood by the monastic party in Tibet, whose 
desire to promote a polic) of exclusion, and to maintain their own 
monopol} of trade with India, was connned at by the Chinese 
Resident Arguing in true Asiatic fashion, the monks concluded that 
we broke up our Mission because we were afraid of them They 
assumed a highly aggressive attitude, and sent a small body of 
Tibetan militia to occupy Lingtu, a point about 12 miles to the 
Sikhlm side of the frontier, on the top of a high peak crossed by 
our road to the Jejlap, one of the passes of the Chola range. Here 
the invaders constructed, at an elevation of 12,617 feet above the 
sea, a stone fort, blocking and commanding the road , they warned 
off one of our native engineers, and announced their intention of 
stopping all trade b) that route between Tibet and India This 
open violation of territory under our protection w r as at first looked 
uponb} us as a temporar} outburst of Tibetan Chauvinism, which 
we could w ell afford to disregard It was confidently expected that 
the mob of archers, slmgers, and matchlockmen collected on a barren, 
windswept ridge at a height which even Tibetans find try mg, would 
speedily fall aw r a) under stress of cold and starvation , and that the 
Chinese Government, moved partly by our diplomatic remonstrances, 
and partly by fear lest we should treat the Lingtu demonstration as 
a pretext for entering Tibet in force, would compel the Lhassa 
authorities to adjust their relations with Sikhim on a basis involving 
the recognition of our predominance in that State 

“ Our expectations were signallj disappointed Not' only did the 
Tibetans hold their ground at Lingtu with characteristic Mongolian 
obstinacy, but their refusal to receive letters or to enter into negotia- 
tions with us soon began to produce an alarming effect in Sikhim 
When called upon to visit Darjeeling in June 1887 for the purpose 
of conferring with the Lieutenant-Governor concerning the affairs of 
his State, (w r ith a view to induce him to modify his relations with Tibet 
and to return to his previous friendly policy forwards this Govern- 
ment), the Raja of Sikhim, after exhausting the standard Oriental 
excuses, replied m so many “words that he and his people had m 
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18B6 signed a treaty declaring that Sikhim was subject only to China 
and Tibet He was therefore unabfe to come to Darjeeling without 
the express permission of the Tibetan Government. 

** From the commencement of our relations with SiJchim there 
have been two parties in that State— one which may be called the 
Lcpcba or national party consistently friendly to our Government 
and a foreign or Tibetan party steadily hostile. The family of the 
chiefs has generally been by war of siding with the latter partlr In 
con sequence of their habit of manring Tibetan women and partly 
through thdr fondness for Chumbi in Tibet. Of late years a farther 
complication has been introduced by the settlement of colonies 0/ 
Nepalese In parts of Sikhim — a measure favoured br the Lepchas 
generally These settlers look to us for protection In case of danger, 
and are naturally friendly to our Government but their presence Is 
regarded with disfavour by many influential Lamas who allege that 
they waste the forests allow their cattle to trespass and make them 
selves unpleasant neighbours in other ways In truth however the 
unwarhke Slkhimesc have a wholesome dread of the fighting races 
of Nepal and fear lest the industrious Ncwars who hate settled 
along their southern border should be mcrch the forerunners of in 
Invading army of Gurkhas. So long as the>c 3 jartlcs maintained 
w lioi may be called their natural relations there was no fear of oar in 
fluence declining and the internal affairs of the country could l*truv.ed 
to adjust themselves with the minimum of Interference cm our jurt. 
Hut when we came to inquire how things actually vtood and to look 
below the surface of the IJngtu demonstration, wc were forced In 
spite of oursehej to admit that within the last 3 or 4 yean some 
remarkable changes had taken | lace In the political lhintlon TiM 
had a< umed an attitude of unmistakable though proluf ly caut/iu* 
aggTesdoo while the leaders of the c ikhlm profile and \c|uVk 
filets with Influence an 1 1 roperty fn that country had twgun **» 
■sk ihemvehes scrloush whether It ml hi no< be necrsarjrf rtf r 
ultimate safetr to cast in their lot with the Tilwun forty Tl**" 
men although as ansiout as ever t«> keep up (fair former ret* 1 *1* 
and (allr as hosjtc in Tibeun mctcucbmrn Ltdl-'tmt d* < 
our deierc Of out at Ililr to a* ’*! ll^m in! .^nlr 
frtio! twin- "Jiuw J" 1> >«lJ ! !' '1 I''* ! 1 '" ,r 
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trying to swim against the current now running in favour of Tibet 
The head of the Nepalese party, himself a resident of Darjeeling, 
explained in the clearest language that he would do anything we told 
him to do if assured of our support and ultimate protection , but 
that, failing this guarantee, he must make his peace with the Tibetan 
party as the only hope of saving his propert} in Sikhim from con- 
fiscation, and his relatives there from imprisonment or death The 
fact that this line was taken by a representative of the Nepalese 
settlers in Siklnm w r as of itself the clearest indication of the extent 
to W'hich our influence had been undermined Things must have 
gone very far before these settlers — people almost bigoted in their 
Hinduism, with just enough Mongolian blood in their veins to 
make them hate the Mongols — could bring themselves to con- 
template the possibiht) of coming to terms with their ancient enemies 
Things clearl> had gone so far * that, unless we bestirred our- 
selves in a speedy and effective fashion, Sikhim w r ould eith'er 
become once for all a province of Tibet, or, if we w r ere 
not prepared to acquiesce in that solution of the difficulty, w'ould 
have to be regularly conquered by us, with the people of the 
country either actively hostile, or, w r hich is perhaps worse, sulkih 
and treacherously neutral Some months before representations 
had been made to China in the belief that her influence w'ould suffice 
to bring about a peaceful settlement But it is a far cry from Pekin 
to Lhassa, the wheels of State move slowly in China, and no 
effective action appears to have been taken In default, therefore, 
of any means of introducing the Tibetans themselves to civilised 
methods of settling international disagreements, it was decided to 
send an ultimatum to the troops at Lmgtu, w'arning them that, if 
they did not abandon the post by the 14th of March, they would be 
driven out by force of arms Meanwhile, lest it should be supposed 
that e\en then we were not in earnest, the 32nd Pioneers, a very 
fine regiment of low-caste Sikhs, w'ere sent forward to bridge the 
Rongli river, and His Excellency the Viceroy addressed a letter to 
the Dalai Lama, explaining the reasons which had induced him to 
take so decided a line of action 

The peculiar position of* Sikhim renders it impossible for us 
to ignore it as we ignore Bhutan, or to treat it on terms' of compara- 
54 
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tivti equality as we treat Nepal Sikkim cannot Hand by Jtaclf and 
H we withdrew our support, It must ultimately fall either to Tibet or 
to Nepal. But for our treaty obligation tbe latter consumrosdon 
would hardly be one to be deeply regretted but it it difficult to fee 
how it could be brought about peaceabir The Tibetan parti 
would certainlr In to hold tlie countrr for themselves and although 
the Wronger races of Nepal would probable win In the long run the 
period -of transition would be one of Intolerable anarchy Once let 
our hold be relaxed and Sikhim would become the Alsatla of the 
Eastern Himalat as, and such a state of things would react mo'i 
formidabir on the securitr of life and propertr In the great European 
settlement of Darjeeling Fverr rood of land in that district thai 
is not expresslr reserved br Government for the cultivation ol 
food-crops has already been ta<en up for tea and a verr large 
capita! has be n sunk in Its cultivation which gives emplorment 
to on enormous number of natives mostly Immigrants from 
Nepal On all sides the hill# are dotted with I- uropeans luingaiows 
tea gardens cover the slopes a hith face towards Sikhim and the 
summer resid-nce of the Head of the Bengal Government is to 
all appearance within a stone s-throw of the stream which form 
the boundary of British tern lory The station of Darjeeling U*rlf 
is no doubt adequate!) protected by the European troop sutioM 
at U»e cantonment of JaUpahar Inn a large number of oudrin 
tea gardens are absolutely at the mercy of possible raider* frem 
Sikhim. Nor is it onir tbe planter' and their native labourers thu 
have to be considered Many of our subject Tilictan settled fn 
Darjeeling Lepcha and NejalC'C lia\c large transactions and 
interests in Sikhim about which di pules constantly arise For tlr 
bit n rears our relations midi the Sikhim Government fuse l*ero •*' 
close and our hold oyer it so trong that the Dcj uty ( <«ntnh*h' c<T 
of Darjeeling ha* a* a rule found little difficulty in •titling » 
disj utes whet* referred to him l roce v* Imth civil an J criro , ' 1 J , 
issued br the Darjeeling Courts are flrrusUr torrent In C H 11 
and the Darjeeling police hue free access to the cmintr) fft 

in Get has been treated *nl suntulfr si pan of Brush In La «n’j 
cd f ir jolitical reivms to tb'- nominal ru *• da j rioc let I* 
Merovingian tyj-e \n Instant- will *-nc f \ di i tra »! u I tm r 
In Ju!r t$ c S t murder ous ou treak oecurrrl in li e f)Jr}-e C f> 
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a warder was killed and 8 comicts escaped Some tied* to Nepal, 
others were belie\ed to ha\e taken refuge in Sikhim In the case 
of Nepal no hot pursuit was possible, the frontier was close, 
and we could not follow' our criminals over it The utmost that 
could be done was to demand extradition through the Resident at 
Katmandu, sending a formal record of the evidence against the 
offenders, w’lth proof of the nationally of each In the case of Sikhim 
no such formalities were necessan The Deputy Commissioner 
sent off a party of armed police with orders to arrest the runaways, 
w here\ er found, and bring them back at once Now, if Sikhim 
w'ere allowed to become a part of Tibet cases of this kind would 
give rise to inconvenient negotiations and might men become a 
cause of friction between our representative at Pekin and the Chinese 
Government It must further be remembered that a Tibetan Sikhim 
would lack the stability , the common sense, and the capacity for 
gradual advance towards civilisation, which characterise the Nepal 
Government An extradition treaty would hardly be workable, and 
every absconding criminal would become the subject of an irritating 
diplomatic wrangle 

“ Enough has perhaps been said to show that the obligation of 
driving the Tibetans out of Sikhim was imposed on us by the essen- 
tial conditions of our policy towards the east Himalayan States, 
that this polic) is a just and reasonable one , and that it involves the 
assumption on our part of no more authority than is necessary if we 
are to keep the peace in this particular comer of the Indian Empire 
To maintain this policy by the cheapest and most effective means 
was the sole object of the military operations commenced in March 
x888, and terminated by the engagement of the 24th September of 
that year For the better understanding of the principles on w'hich 
this little war was conducted, a further glance at the conformation of 
the country wall be needed Lingtu is a peak about 12 miles to the 
Sikhim side of the frontier, over the top of which our road runs to 
the Jeylap pass The sides of this peak are very precipitous, and the 
road could not have been taken along them except at great expense 
A force holding Lingtu can therefore block the road, and can also 
command the steep downs below the Jeylap, where Tibetan herdsmen 
pasture their sheep and cattle during the summer months Both 
points probably counted for something wath the Tibetans, v'ho have 
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a considerable If not an excessive sense of die value of position In 
warfare and who seem also not to have overlooked the possible 
support which the habits of the herdsmen might give to the theorr of 
a pastoral frontier extending to the Camel As a matter of fact 
no such theor) Is at all tenable The practice arises partly out 
of the necessities of the case — the pastures lie on both sides of the 
frontier and cattle are bound to strav— and parti/ from the ocddcnt 
that a large part of the propertr owned In Tibet br the Rajas of 
Sikhim and their wives has consisted of cattle tended by Tibetan 
herdsmen their servants. On the Singdela range where it forms 
the lwrder between Darjeeling and Nepal \epalcie shepherds 
feed their flocks on either side of the frontier paring grazing fees 
to our Forest officers — just as the Tib tans pa) rent to the Raja of 
Sflcbim for the period spent bv them on the Sikhim side Hut no 
Nepalese official would be so Inconsequent as to make thU a reason 
for asserting that the whole of the grazing tract belonged to Nepal 
44 At the beginning of hostilities while our troops were being 
moved up from the plains public opinion In India had hard!) made 
up it* mind to take the Lingtu garrison serious]/ A turn for tlicap 
swagger is a prominent trait in the Tibetan character and it seemed 
not impossible that in invadiog Sikhim the lamas were mere!/ 
trying It on and would withdraw their rabble directly live advance 
of our troops showed that nc were in earnest. In order to leave c|<n 
the door to an early reconciliation and to make it clear that our ontf 
object was to restore the jIjImi quo in Sikhim and to secure , ' ,t 
countrv and Bhutan from future aggressive interference on th pan 
of Tibet General Graham was directed not to pursue live cncmt 
acfOii the frontier unless it was abs dutel) ncccsun 1 1 do *of* 
enfiun reasons Thc'e instructions were carefully obiencJ- i n 
the storming of the stockade* at Jc)luk a sirort distance i*elu» IJn ’tu* 
onlv Tibetans were killed and no attempt was made to { tfwjf 
the Ungtu garrison trbo fle 1 from their fort wj cn t H- nji'a n 
Hrombea 1 and some m n of tl r I loueer* (an ! the D rf r * 
reached the pate The met tods of defemr a f pred at Jo uk tt\J f 
some of tie incidents ol med rial warfire Wall an 1 »t 
Jad been buiU acTovt the most jrctijhou jurt# fiber si » 1 
' l »l J )l t* cimolMlt -MV Sf*r*b k-I U <s ut** 4- 
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road itself was cut away so as to lea\e an impassable chasm, rocks 
and tree-trunks were piled at favourable points, with levers to hurl 
them down on an ascending enemy , and slings and arrows were 
freely, but vainl}, used as our men advanced The issue, one would 
think, might have shown that the weapons of Morgarlen avail little 
against modem infantry But the lesson was lost on the fanatical 
monks of the great monasteries around Lhassa Their only answer 
to our pacific messages was to hasten up to the frontier all the troops 
they could collect, and to occupy the Jejlap and Pembinngo passes 
with a continually increasing force Meamvhile we had fortified the 
more sheltered and defensible position of Gnatong, about 8 miles 
to the south of the Jeylap, and lay waiting there for events to de\elop 
themselves The whole of April and the early part of May were 
spent by the Tibetans in massing their troops on their own side of 
the passes On the 21st May Sir Steuart Bayley arrived at the 
Gnatong camp on a visit, of which the enemy made an occasion for 
an attack, with a Mew possibly to his capture On the 22nd May, 
encouraged by a promise of victory from the “ shaking oracle ” at 
Naichang, the Tibetans attacked Gnatong in force, w'ere repulsed with 
heavy loss, and retired over the Jeylap In order to avoid needless 
slaughter, our men were not encouraged to follow' the flying enemy 
farther than w r as necessary to completely break up the attack and 
convince the Tibetans that they had been really defeated This con- 
viction, however, came slowly to those w r ho had taken no part in the 
fight Strange rumours of the prowess of “ the Lama army ” that 
was gathering at Lhassa found their way across the frontier , fresh 
troops were beaten up in all directions , terrible threats were con- 
veyed to the leaders of the force on the frontier , and every thing 
went to show that the counsels of the monastic party were still for 
open war It is hardly surprising that this should have been so The 
new Arnpa, despatched by China with instructions to bring about a 
peaceful settlement, had not yet arrived, and the Lamas lacked the 
sagacity to perceive that we were only holding back in order to give 
him time to make hts influence felt To their eyes we appeared to 
forego without purpose our own advantage, and they drew from this 
the conclusions which most Asiatics would draw under similar cir- 
cumstances 

“ Nevertheless, though the Lamas knew it not, their obstinacy, 
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waiting Itself on our defensive tactics. was dallv bringing a« 
nearer to the real object of the campaign \t relative!)’ small 
cost to ourselves we were wearing out the resources of TlbcL 
and leading her on to strike the b 3 ow which should be our oppor 
tunltj- The prisoners taken at Cnatong confirmed the report < 
received from our officers in \Imora and Ladakh that forced levies 
had been beaten up from the most di tant provinces and were fed 
and kept together with the uttnotJ dlffictdlv I "be fibetan commit 

sariat j indeed somewhat less elaborate ilia j our own. Forty 
pounds of bariet floor half a brick of tea. half a |>ound of sah half 
a small sheep s bladder of butter aod 3Jd to bur meat, arc hold to 
represent a month s rations for a fighting man , and it mn he 
surmised that he gets little or no pay bejond this But the simplest 
supplies are hard to obtain in a barren region intersected hr 
mountain ranges and wanting in all effective mean of carriage 
while a militia snatched on the spur of the moment from pastoral 
and agricultural pur urt* i* proierbiallr unsuited for prolonged 
hostilities 

\s soon then ■*, h was clear that 1 ibetan patience was coruing 
to an end and dial our forbearance was still mistaken for timljitr 
fresh troop> were ordered up and preparation* made for 1 ringing 
die cami>aign to a close dlrectlr the rain* were over Jlf the 
of \ugu t, ( eneral ( raliam had under Ins command at ( niton-" 
a «ing of die Derbyshire* die 37ml Ihonccr (Nkbs) one of d** 
newli raised t urkha regiment* ami ( m^iuntaln guns— In all nearh 
tfioo men Vfter a month of waning for fine weather the condu >'C 
engagement was brought on Iit the action of the Tibetans them 
scJve*. fwo ndges the 1 ukola and the Simla Inten me between 
our po mon at < rutong and the Ka; iiu vallcr Into which the Jcjlap 
and 1 cmblnngo j ts e> open On the ni„ht 0/ lb'* ijrJ '•ej-temVr 
t 8^3 our advanced picket* came In a* u ail an I rrpoMel (“* 
unu oal acimia on the part of die 1 il*tin* \t da*J< hi ont fc e 
morning of the a<th the t nitwit gam an lr> imr awsrr that 1 * 
cncm\ liid ad'iuied dorm** the rnght 1 mile from tl ir camj 
occupied the rukoUnI P e »j a‘mc th<- •'-i Jnhm lef 

higher than ( natm- an t ha ilHirtr a • one wsff/mle«f- bt-f** 
all along the cm of the fl Le Sotw l in ! r t’ ra ♦ 
piece of impromptu enfin^erm the t^tWi r rt 
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was apparent at a glance. The whole of their large force, numbering 
more than n ooo men, was distributed m line along the wall, no 
attempt had been made to take advantage of the ground or to con- 
centrate troops at points of importance, while the entire position 
was enfiladed b} the Tukola peak, on which their right flank rested. 
Once in possession of this peak, less than a mile and-a-half from 
Gnatong, we could roll up the enemj’s line at leisure, and the con- 
formation of the ground was such that a force retiring towards the 
Je)lap must need suffer terribly during its retreat This fact deter- 
mined the scheme of our attack Approaching the Tukola peak by 
a route which covered them from the fire of its defenders, the 
Gurkhas carried the position by a rush, and their attack, combined 
with the paralell advance of the Pioneers, swept the Tibetans from 
the ridge In their flight down that fatal lull, and the ascent 
of the Nimla ridge, wlnfch lay between them and the Jeylap, the 
ill-armed, undrilled militia whom the monks had sent forth as the 
army of Tibet lost nearly a tenth of their number m killed and 
wounded On our side, Colonel Sir Benjamin Bromhead, command- 
ing the 32nd Pioneers, w'as severely wounded in the attempt to take 
prisoners 3 Tibetans, whom he believed to have surrendered, one 
of the Gurkhas was severely, and 2 Pioneers were slightly, wounded 
No effort was made b) the Tibetans to rally their broken tioops or to 
keep up a running fight, the rout was complete We bivouacked 
that night in the enemy s camp on the Jevlap, and no resistance was 
offered to our advance upon Rinchagong next day Straggling 
parties of the enemj were seen emerging from the Tibetan side of 
the Pembiringo pass, but they broke off into Bhutan as soon as they 
realised that w r e were about to enter Rinchagong, and the village 
was empty when our toops reached it The march to Chumbi 
through the beautiful valley of the Mochu was a mere promenade, 
and our troops returned to Gnatong without seeing any more of the 
enemy 

“ There seems to be reason to believe that this unavoidably 
severe lesson has been taken to heart by the Tibetans The force 
which was dispersed at Gnatong had been drawn from all parts 
of the country, and the knowledge of our overwhelming military 
superiority must by this time be so widely diffused that even the 
arrogance ot the Lamas can no longer affect to ignore it. Indica- 
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tions Indeed are not wanting that the Tibetan claim to suzerainty 
over Sikhlm had alreadv been practically abandoned, though the 
Tibetani tried hard to retrieve their defeat in the field bv a diplomatic 
triumph of the Fabian type and seem for a time to haw had the 
pupport of China In their ingenious effort! to tire out our representa- 
tive*. 

M The Anglo- Chinese Convention of 1890 * ecu res the forma! 
acknowledgment of our rights which the Gnatong \Ictory entitle* us 
to demand At the close of a costly and vexatious campaign carried 
on at an elevation never before reached bv regular troops and 
Involving transport difficulties of the most seriou* kind it was clearly 
essential to have something in the nature of a final settlement to *bow 
for our trouble 

“ But we can afford to be content with a distinct surrender of the 
indefinite claim to control the course of events in Sikhira which 
for the last 3 rears has troubled the peace of our frontier sad 
stopped all trade between Darjeeling and Tibet \bovc all thing* 
we have no call to irritate the Tibetans and posslblv excite the 
jealous territorial susceptibilities of China b\ Introducing stipulations 
granting to huropean traders or travellers the coveted right of 
exploiting the commercial and scientific treasures of the Interior of 
Tibet. Traders would assuredly fall foul of the monopolies reserved 
to the monks of the gicat mona terles while scientific research, 
however modest In its alms could scarcely fall to come Into colli Ion 
with some form of religious or social prejudice Here surely is one 
of the caves where M the half is more tlun the whole Be the trrs 7 
never so meagre me an r how remain in poi«csrian of the di po- 1 
tract while the roads an 1 bridges made during the campaign cm ue 
us the command of the panes against Tibetan inroads Oar 
Influence 1* pre lominant in Mhhtm it lias l<cen tigorouilr anertef 
In the Introduction of esicntlal reforms in tl e gavrmmen oMh 
^tatc and we need no* fear that tt will b reafter l»e j<erml f I 
decline 

In* short, tl* \n»Io-Cbmcic •-reem nt of ifip frn i!*d f * 
the l*oundarr l*et»*cen Tibet an 1 J^ing S'-tt! I In aeor’i 

with our con en ions for the recognition of the Bn itb In text <*t ' 
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over Sikhim,with exclusive control over its internal administration 
and its foreign relations , and in the future, for trade facilities, which 
have been sjstematically e\aded So far as Sikhim is concerned, 
the effect has been admirable , the country is progressing peaceably 
and rapidly, untroubled by Tibetan aggressiveness 

The reforms above mentioned were — the appointment of a Politi- 
cal Agent (Mr J C Wtute, of the Public Works Department) at 
Guntok to assist the Maharaja m Council with his advice in the 
administration of affairs, the establishment of a Council for the 
conduct of ordinary, civil, criminal and re\enue work, the settlement 
of unoccupied waste land and land occupied by monasteries, and the 
preservation of sal forests by bringing them under the direct control 
of the darbar. 


In January 1888 the Indian Public Service Commission presented 


The Indian 
Public Sorvico 
Commission 


its report to the Government of India It had been 
appointed in October 1886 (consisting of 14 members 
w r ith Sir Charles Aitchison, k c s 1 Lieutenant- 


Governor of the Panjab as President) to consider the question of the 
admission of natives to higher and more extensive employment in the 
civil administration in India, a question w r hich affected Bengal as 
much as any other Province in India The circumstances which gave 


rise to the necessity for this Commission have been summarized as 


^follows — 


“ As regards the admission of natives of India to the administra- 
tion, it was enacted m 1833 under 3 & 4 Will IV, c 85,5 87, 
that “ no native of the said territories (India), nor any natural bom 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled 
from holding any place, office, or employment, under the said (East 
India) Company ” The great extension of the system of State 
instruction that has since taken place, together with the establishment 
of Universities in the 5 principal towns of India, soon supplied the 
Governments with a wade and amply-stocked field of selection for 
most of the offices other than those usually held by members of the 
Covenanted Service For this last, however, in spite of the removal 
of disabilities of race or creed, up to 1870, only one native of the 
country had successfully competed In that year, therefore, an Act 


* Moral and Material Progress of India Report, 1891-92 p 74 
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passed (33 Vic. c. 3) under which natives of India of jircrvcd 
merit and ability could be emploved In the Civil Sendee of Her 
Majesty in India without entering that service in the manner provided 
In the Act for the Government of India 1858 The rules under this 
Act which had to be sanctioned by the Secretary of State were at first 
drawn np so as to confine the field of choice to those who had proved 
their merit and ability by their previous sendee in the subordinate 
ranks of the sendee of the Crown, but a revised code wav afterward* 
sanctioned in which this restriction was removed One or two 
appointments onl) and those to the Judicial branch of the sendee 
were made under It The subject was reconsidered In 1879 am ^ 
fresh provision made, under which the recruitment br this means 
could extend up to * of the total number of Civilians appointed In 
the year and the nominee should be on probation for 1 rears after 
his selection A roost Important point was prominently brought bv 
the Government of India In promulgating these rules to the notice 
of the local authorities who had the duty of selecting the nominee* 
namely that in their ojdnion the appointments should generally 
speaking be confined to >oung men of good famll) and social 
position pos«vc*ved of fair abilities and education to whom the oflice* 
open to them In the inferior ranks or uncovcmntcd service had not 
proved a sufficient inducement 10 conic forward for cmjfoimrnf 
whilst the ajipolnlincnt of men alrcadr In the service of Covrrntn< nt 
or In the practice of a profession should It (juitc exceptional and 
confined to persons who had obtained great <h<tinctfon In tbe/r fotwet 
career This recommendation was ba>cd on the experience of the 
result of the extenifon of Pu! Ifc Instruction ai alrfne mentioned 
Advantage of the nc» system had l»ccn taken to the full b* the 
sedentary or literate cbise* who except under the Ilrahman i edi»a 
and a financier and accountants under the MuhamniaiUn niV Ml 
been deliarrrd fr »m reaping the whole |*cncfii of ih Ir Imehrct -if 
uperiontr Hut the ruling t!a %e« t f the lllndui and still m ** 
markedlv the uj per f ra le ef tin* foreign coramun \% thil *1 I" 
|»mrcr ImmedutcK Iwfjre tlie introduction of tiie Ilrut h re e" 
kqt staltouxlr aloof from Imtituiiom thit w -all |m; tbri i r > 
rivalry an I protalH an untuceenful t>rw* with il *1 m t‘ *T 

(art 10 loo? mnrrttj »» 0 .if Mellon In Inn jo .1 op * 1 > I* 
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the latter element mto the administration by the abo\c means was a 
failure, as men could not be got who combined high social position 
with the requisite intellectual and educational qualifications, and the 
men who were appointed were m many cases of a class that would 
have been content to ha\c been provided for in the low'er grades of the 
public sen ice abo\ e w hich their qualifications in either sense, social or 
intellectual, did not rise In consideration of the fact, therefore, 
that, through the scheme inaugurated under the Statute of 1870, the 
end which it had been the wish of the Government to attain, whether 
on the ground of political expedient;} or of administrative advantage, 
had been in no wat furthered it w r as determined to institute an inquiry 
by means of a Commission on which the natives of India should be 
as adequately as possible represented, w ith the object of devising a 
scheme which might reasonably be hoped to possess the necessary 
elements of finality, and to do full justice to the claims of natives of 
India to higher employment in the public service ” 

The Government of India expressed their views on the Report of 

the Indian Public Service Commission in a despatch of the 9th 
October 188S, w r hich the Secretarj of Slate answered on the 12th 
September 1889 Lord Cross wrote — 

“ The scheme framed by the Commission does not suggest any very 
serious change m the mam features of the existing system of administra- 
tion It pioposes that, for the conduct of the higher branches of the 
Executive and Judicial work throughout India, there should continue to 
be, as at present, 2 distinct Services The first of these umuld be the 
existing Covenanted Civil Service, which the Commission has proposed 
to call the Imperial Service, recruited by competition in England, and open 
without d istinction of race to all natural-born subjects of Her Majesty 
Its numbers would continue to be regulated on a scale which w r ould enable 
it to fill the majority of the highest civil offices, with such a number of 
smaller offices as will provide a course of training for the younger men 
The second of the 2 Services would be called the Provincial Service, and 
it is to tne constitution of this Seivice that the principal recommendations 
of the Commission refer It would be recruited in each Province of India 
separately, and would hold the higher appointments of the existing 
Uncovenanted Service, together with a certain number of the appoint- 
ments now ordinarily reserved by law or practice to the Covenanted Civil 
Service, which would be transferred to the Provincial Service It is 
pioposed that the 2 classes of appointments should be gradually amal- 
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paraated, and that recruitment should be effected provmciaUy under 
ranouj method* adapted to local circumstance*. Among the appoint 
menu to be transferred to the Provincial Service arc of the office* of 
District or Civil and Sessions Judge, and }£ of the offices of Magistrate 
and Collector of a district, as well as other* of both higher and lower 
rank. To facilitate this measure it is proposed that the transferred 
appointment* m the Regulation Province* should be excluded from the 
schedule of the Statute 4 &. 5 Viet, c. 54, and that the strength of the 
Covenanted Civil Service should be proportionately reduced. The Pro- 
vincial Service would be open to all natural born subject* of Her 
Majesty bat recent residence of at least 3 years in a province and 
thorough knowledge of its language are recommended as among the 
e**entiai conditions of admission to its Provincial Service. The Com 
mission farther proposes that the grade* of pay ill the Provincial Service 
and the pay of appomtmeot* to be held by its member*, together with 
the genera] condition* of that Service as to leave and retiring annuity, 
should be fixed on independent grounds. The terms offered to the 
Provincial Service in these respects would be those which are necessary 
to secure locally id India the desired qualifications. 

These proposal* were generally accepted *0 that thli was in 
brief the general result of the Commission The Civil Service 
throughout India was to be divided into a sections (1) the Cull 
Service of India and (3) the Provincial Service of each Province 
The first It mas decided to recruit as before by open competition in 
England keeping it as a rerf-i iff hie and Ijj numbers liml e 1 to 
what is necessary to fill the chief administrative appointments of d e 
Government and such a number of the smaller apjolnlroer v ** 
will ensure a com| letc course of training for junior civilhns." \« 
regards the M Statutory Civilian* ”Le the appointments mi le tm hr 
the Statute of 16 o the alternative was offered to the IncumlMrnts of 
either entering the Provincial Service with a | referential claim wlef 
qualifications being duly considered to the higher apjiofQtmen s to 
be made asadaMe lor that Sen ice or chc of remaining In P V 
posts outstJe anv organ* 1 service and therefore withou an* clan 
to promotion on the grounl of s n>r rlty Inrt onU on that « f r^ u * 
mem an 1 abihtv Member* of the I niitnuil Srrvfce were a In* * 
in lf9**93 unJer the new tchnvc to ictu n Juluu) an 1 eicvui * 
appo.ntmens oJ erwise re n~! t« tie In fun L. rt t* 

accordance wi h rule rosleunlrrile \rt «f In m," ^ * 
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were 6 posts of District and Sessions Judge, 4 posts of District 
Magistrate-Collector, one post of Jui lor Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, one post of Under-Secretary to Government, and some other 
subordinate appointments But the posts referred to were not to be 
thrown into the general cache of the Prouncial Service, until all the ex- 
isting Statutory Civil Servants were provided for either by promotion 
orb) amalgamation with the new Provincial Service, and until the prior 
claim of officers of the Civil Service of India and Commissions had 
been satisfied The lower grades of the existing Uncovenanted Service 
were constituted a Subordinate Civil Service with the privilege of 
promotion to the Prouncial Sen ice in case of conspicuous merit 

A se\ere tornado visited the town of Dacca on the evening of the 
7th April 1SS8, causing considerable loss to life and 

The Dacca , , , , 

Tornado of 7tu properly It lasted onl} a few minutes, and extend- 

April 18SS 

ed over an area of 3^ miles in length and about 
200 paces in breadth -kbout 130 people lost their lives and more 
than 1,200 were seriously wounded, while the value of the property 
damaged was said to have been about 7 lakhs of rupees It caused 
much damage to the police barracks at Lalbagh and to many public 
and private buildings 

At about 8 o’clock p m , of the 23rd of April, another tornado 
passed over the town of Bhadreswar near Serampore in the’ Hooghly 
district, lasting from 5 to 7 minutes and destroying houses and 
property to the value of Rs 25,000 Twelve people and 400 cattle 
were killed 

It was Sir S Bayley’s object to give effect, as far as 
possible, to the recommendations of the Excise 

Excise 

Commission of 1883-4 in regard to the out- 
still system, and every effort was made in Bengal to render the 
description of that system given in the Government of India’s 
despatch of the 25th June 1887 to the Secretary of State, strictly 
correct That description ran thus — “The outstill system, as 
understood m India, is not a system by which, on payment of a 
lump sum the distiller is free to brew as much spirit as be likes 
and sell it whenever he likes The duty is levied upon a strict 
calculation of the number of gallons which the still can produce, 
and the condiuons, both of distillation and sale, are carefully re- 
gulated wvith reference to the existing local demand ” 
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selling liquor and that subject to these considerations a mail 
mum revenue should be raised from a minimum consumption 
of Intoxicants. Most Important action was taken in this dircc 
tlon under Sir S Bayle/s administration, and especially during 
1889-90 No pains were spared to Improve the outstlll system 
where outstills were retained In the face of all the difficulties which 
must ever accompany the introduction of radical changes. It could 
not be said that all the restrictions recommended by the Excise 
Commission "had been successfully Imposed but it was undoubted 
that great improvements had been effected that the distiller was not 
free to brew as much spirit as he liked and sell it whene\er he liked; 
and that the levy of duty as veil as the conditions both of distillation 
and sale were careful I) regulated xs Ith reference to the existing local 
demand A system of regulated outstills had been organised, ami, 
as the Excise Commission were careful to explain If tlie producing 
capacity of outstills was limUed and the revenue paid on each outstlll 
was calculated in proportion to its capacity there was little real 
difference in principle between such a system and the system of 
central distilleries 

The total revenue derived from outstlll license fees decreased in 3 
year from Rs 31 34 561 to Rs ay 74 945 As the fees were Wn* 
gradually raised so as to force the retail price of liquor up to the 
price fixed by the distillers rate of dutr for each district the dis rifrf* 
in roanj cases refused to accept settlement It was however always 
anticipated that the policy adored would entail an fmmcdloie h** ^ 
revenue and the deliberate intention throughout had l»een t< force 
the atkart to increase their retail | rices and so reduce cooium{ti r *i 
If this result was attained a temporary loss of revenue wav regarded 
as comparatlvelv a small matter and unless the demand for Ii 
had been artificially stimulated by an undue cheajwnlng of rutttt i 
Uquor as cornered with the f nee maintained l»y di tilery spin I 
was certain that the normal demand wi»uld rc-as ert itself an I 
revenues recover Unfortunately the effect ot 1 a I s avon rerd rr 
the influence of these cl an go on lie rrvenue more v n j v 1 
tlan they would cth rxi e I avc 1 een 

In rc'arJ to tie extendm o' 0 cental d »t>J r rr sts 
Sir <; llaylev declare ! on m M'n n r<xx *. !*■*£ ‘ * 
lc dutinalj tmJcn owl ly L»ti« tone U.i r i jbJ tj < 
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officers concerned with the administration of excise m Bengal that 
the policy which had recened the approval of the Secretary of State 
and of Government was that the outstill sjstem should be replaced 
by a central distillery s}stem \\hene\er circumstances rendered it 
expedient, and, speaking general!}, the only circumstances \vhich 
rendered the change inexpedient were sparse population, difficulties 
of supervision, proximity to alien terntor}, and a liquor w'hich would 
bear neither transportation nor keeping It was not intended that 
outstills should be suppressed in localities w’here experience showed 
that no other s}stem could be advantageously introduced, and it was 
not thought possible to work up the central distiller}' S}Stem in Bengal 
to the extent attained in some other provinces One-half of the 
Bengal revenue from country spirits, and outside Calcutta much the 
greater part, w r as derived from a tract of country where the principal 
material used for the manufacture was the flow'er of the mohwa tree, 
and the spirit so made would not bear transport, and rapidly deterior- 
ated when kept It was of the weakest possible description, being 
So or 90 per cent below London-proof Such spirit had to be 
manufactured near the place where it was consumed , and this, if 
there were no other objection, was a conclusive reason why a central 
distillery sjstem could not be successfully introduced into the rural 
parts of Bihar and Chota Nagpur The people ware accustomed to 
this w'eak liquor, and would only drink it when fresh It would no 
doubt have been possible, as was done in Bombay, to manufacture a 
pure and strong spirit from the mohwa flow'er , but this w'ould not have 
been the liquor previously consumed, and any scheme to replace a 
weak liquor by a strong one would have been opposed to the first prin- 
ciples of excise administration In Bengal the number of central dis- 
tilleries must always be limited The failure of the old sj stem of dis- 
tilleries was largely due to their excessive number — w'hich at one time 

t 

was 220 — and to the consequent impossibility of exercising proper 
supervision over them It was accordingly deemed advisable to have 
central disullenes only at the head-quarters of districts where they 
could be thoroughly watched by responsible officers, and in some 
cases arrangements were made for the establishment of depots or 
warehouses at subdivisional head-quarters from which shops remote 
from the distilleries could be supplied with liquor 

From the 1st April 1889, outstills were abolished throughout the 
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whole of the 24 Pjrgaxas Howrah and the Scrampore subdivision of 
Hooghlj From the 1st April 1890 the) were abolished throughout 
the whole of the Bnrdwan Presidency Dacca, and Orissa Divisions. 
The total revenue realised under the central distillery system during 
1689-90 notwithstanding the extension of the distillery area was only 
Rs 1932107 against Ks. 19 55 754 In the previous year while the 
statistics of consumption showed a large decline from 1 >057, 119 to 
853 *59 gallons The explanation of this decrease was that the year 
was one of general depression and bad trade 

Npcdal rules were issued for general guidance on the subject of 
tbe selection of sites for excise shops distinct Instructions were 
given to ascertain and consider local opinion and it was ordered that 
where municipalities existed the Municipal Commissioners should be 
nonsuited In determining the location of shops 

In 1889-90 complaints were made which readied the Sccretar) 
of ''tate by tea planter* and the Agents for tea 
j.«tn *»i to gardens that out Lillis and liquor shops had l»ecn 
opened sometimes In spite of the planters protest* 
dose to or upon lea gardens and that the facilities for drinking the 
evil of drunkenness among tea garden labourers and the drink 
revenue lad all greatlr Increased during the last few years \ 
thorough and cxluuvtlve Inquin was mule into the complaints both 
in Iktigal and Assam \\ fth die latter i im not concerned here 
The only di tricts in which tea is grown exteh ivclv in Ilcngal are 
Darjeeling and Jaljulgun The results of the Inquin ncre dutv 
communicate ! to the (Hnemmcnf of In !u and to the SeacMn of 
Mate The evidence collected l\ the Deputy (. ommlstloncrs of 
Darjeeling an 1 Jalpsigurt iiiJ not supj »rt th-* conclusion that there 
had been am increase of drinkin** or of drunkenness among the 
garden coolies in recent sear The opinion 1 dl hr wmc id crvcri 
that dnnUn„ an I drunkenness ha! inerra <* I wss act mtc 1 for 
rosin!) I v the fact U 1 the numl*er < f the c xjlie of the drinkm 
classes haJ in travel very Ur-clt an 1 | a nts Is tl r fret tf it 
when drinktn- wa onb |n» IV I) iVjinm il <11 h j 1 ir Ntfh 
the drinking of so h unaxc 1 li pi »r an ! am 1 j k |u m drunlcrrr* 
nere cartfulh c jn cal J a far at ( ' V ; ! si n the d me J 

frdrtnVwasne tL- voj p!» of Used 1 , if rrr »j r* 
jonerfol ra '■'ne fjr coocrafmcftt TD* fa 1 le f f du'r nr dtteA 
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had not been increased In Darjeeling the number of shops had 
actualh been diminished, while in |alpaiguri the increase in the 
number of shops had been m a \crj much smaller ratio than the 
increase in the acreage under tea cultivation and in the numbers of 
the coolies of the drinking classes. The price of the liquor sold 
from the outstill shops had not been lowered, and had become as 
high as for the time it was possible to raise it in view of the 
facilities for illicit distillation and smuggling The taxation was 
also as high as it could reasonabh be made, and much higher 
than formerh 

The selection of sites for shops had alwa^ recened careful con- 
sideration, and the wishes of the planters in this matter had not 
been disregarded, but had been allowed weight m all cases in w’lnch 
thej were obtainable Objections made b) planters had not always 
been allowed, but their objections had not been put aside without 
reason An example was quoted of a case in which it would have 
been inexpedient to close a shop in deference to the objections of 
planters Tw r o tea planters objected to the location of a shop on or 
near one of the gardens But at the same time they had still 
stronger objections to 2 shops in Siklnm just over the border, at 
which liquor was sold at lower prices than at the licensed shop If 
the licensed shoj) had been closed, the result would have been 
not to diminish drinking, but to compel the coolies to buy all 
their liquor from the foreign shops over the Siklnm frontier, where 
they could obtain it untaxed and cheap 

As an illustration of the evil effects of the outstills, some of the 
planters stated that the attendance of their coolies on the days follow- 
ing market days w'as seriously diminished in consequence of the 
drinking and drunkenness induced b) the facilities for drinking 
afforded at the markets As to this the evidence did not show' 
satisfactorily that the attendance was seriously or steadily less on the 
dajs after market dajs than on other days , W'hile there w r ere causes, 
other than drunkenness at the market, wdnch would fully account for 
any falling-off that might have occurred The charge that the 
outstill liquor' was subjected to injurious adulteration was clearly 
showm by the evidence to be unfounded 

Dunng the inquiries made, the question whether it was desirable 
to make any radical change in the system of excise in the tea 
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district!) was scry carefulh considered G merriment had no hesita 
lion in slating that the exuding outstill srstem was that which was 
best suited to the tea tract** in both Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri alike 
in the intercuts of the Gov eminent, the labouring jwpulatlon, and 
temperance Hie justice of the conclusion was very slriklnglr con 
firmed hr the fact tliat the great mnjoritv of the planter* of l>oth 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri were in fasour of the maintenance of the 
outstill statem in preference to an\ other 

( mcrmm.ni were fulls ali\e to the objections uhich were 
generally urged against die outstill srstem lint in manr places it 
was the system which ua. least open to objection — and Indeed the 
onl\ possible >stcm if ans son of control were to be attempted 
In such places all that could be done was to improve (he adminis- 
tration to the fullest po siblc extent and to tills the i osemment of 
Bengal were rietotmg great attenuon 

The consideration of the Rcporti from Bengal and As am In this 
matter led irresistible to the conclu ion that the accusations made 
agamsi the excise administration In the lea district were for the most 
j«art unfounded and in all case** exaggerated Ncvcrthclc It was 
not regretted that iIkm. complaint lud l»ecn made Ik*cjii c the 
inquiries (hat en ued hi I brought the | lantcr Into closer communl 
cation with the dt imt audit riiur** on the object with the result that 
dies had been hr night I look into the complex fjue dons <f exil< 
admim nation fr >ni more than c nc |Knnt of slew to undcutan I d e 
dilficulwc nidi win h the h tn t utficcr hid to s men I and In I 
ihu ac puretl int irmui »n which piahfic I them to a line an I a it 
G irmmcnt in the luturc 
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greatest m the eastern districts, and gradually diminished towards the 
west It did not seem to be impaired even where endemic disease 
had reduced the population and left the sunivois to some extent 
emaciated or enfeebled On the contrary , the Reports from districts 
so afflicted show r ed that the inhabitants v'ere rather better off than in 
neighbouring tracts But the signs indicating prosperity ceased on 
reaching Bihar, w r here, though the cultivators who had holdings of 
a size sufficient to afford full occupation to their families were w'ell-to- 
do, and the middle class enjoyed exceptional comfort, wages were so 
low that those w r ho depended for their living entireh or mainly on 
their daily labour earned a very scanty subsistence The number of 
these labourers, including those who held some land, was estimated 
at about 40 per cent of a population of over 15 millions The cause 
of the lowness of w r ages appeared to be the multiplication of 
labourers in a healthy climate and under a social system founded on 
early marriages up to the point atw'hich employment could be found 
on the low'est terms consistent with the maintenance of their families 
This cause was of a permanent nature, social and climatic conditions 
remaining unchanged Its effects could not be counteracted by any 
concenable development of local industn, for that could hardh 
progress in geometric ratio w'lth the increase of population Emi- 
gration could afford a sufficient and lasting remedy only if it were 
conducted on a large scale and continuously If, after a system of 
emigration had been established, its operation w r ere to be checked 
by the occupation of waste lands, the existing difficulty w r ould arise 
again It w f as possible that popular education, which had hardh 
touched this part of the population, might m the course of man) 
years effect a permanent change for the better, by altering the vieyvs 
and habits of the people, and in the meanwhile it w r ould greatly 
facilitate the application of partial and temporary remedies, such as 
the introduction of new industries and emigration 

The Bengal Government accordingly about this lime took into 
consideration the question of affording some measure 

Emigration to no 

Burmi of re ii e f to the over-populated districts of Bihar b) 

promoting emigration, and, as Burma, with the high wages there 
earned and its large tract of unoccupied land, seemed to offer a suit- 
able outlet, Mr P Nolan, c. s , Secretary to Go\ eminent, was, earl) 
in Aiigust 18S8, deputed to that countri by the Goiernment of India 
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for the purpose of conferring with the officers of the Burma Com- 
mission and proposing definite measures on the subject The general 
result of the discussions which took place was to show Uiat cmlgra 
tlon from Bengal to Burma would be beneficial to individuals as well 
as to the ^tatc and that with ordinary help from Government the 
existing emigration might l>e considerably stimulated without Inter 
fering with the voluntary swem on which it was conducted ami 
which was its most valuable cliaracteristic and had worked extremelr 
well For facilitating the desired movement Air Nolan recommend 
ed tlrtt the cost of deck passages from Calcutta to hangoon shout I 
be reduced b) granting a subsidy for the purpose to the British 
India Steam Navigation Cora pan v according to the terms of their 
contract that equitable terms lhould be offered to capitalists willing 
to reclaim waste lands in Burma by the agenev of Indian labourers 
or ratvalt that a model settlement should be made at die cipensc 
of Government and that craplovmcnt sliuul 1 be offered to Bihans 
on anr great public works undertaken in Burma Some gentlemen 
of position having intimated Uieir intention to visit that province In 
order to ascertain for themselves the prosj>ccts of success in the pro 
posed undertaking and having expressed a wish to be accomjunlctl 
by a Bengal official competent to assist them with information and 
advice the Director of Band Records was deputed to Burma in 
Alarch i R89 During this visit he settled certain detailed rule* wbith 
were afterwards approved hy the Chief Comml sinner of Burma and 
the Government of India offering lands on sjiectalh favourjf !e terms 
for the Introduction of settlers from Biliar and Chou Nagjtur The 
reduction «( the deck fares was arranged and cerutn capitalist* 
ol tained lea es of areas In Burma for rcctarruifon I j In lun settlers- 
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compel the Corporation to discharge any of these duties should it 
neglect to do so A section was introduced authorizing the im- 
position of a duty on petroleum The Chapter relating to the 
imposition of rates was thoroughly recast, as also the system of 
valuation of house property in Calcutta The scale prescribing the 
supply of filtered-water was considerably enlarged The building 
regulations regarding houses and huts were almost entirely re-written, 
with special reference to the construction of houses and basils on a 
recognised plan, so as to guarantee proper ventilation, air-spaces, 
open grounds around them, and such other sanitarv conditions as 
were deemed desirable The first elections under this Act took place 
in March 1889 Instead of voting bv papers previously distributed 
the vote had to be give m person The number of voters being 
11,614, the voting power was found to be 46,402, and in wards 
where the seat was contested dbout 43 per cent of the \oters came to 
the poll 

The restricted meaning attached to the word ‘labourer ” as 
defined m the Indian Emigration Act, 1882, had 

Tho Inland Kmi , , , _ i 

grants’ Health hitherto rendered it impossible for the Local 

Act, 1680 

Government to apply the sanitary provisions con- 
tained in that Act to the case of “free ' or unregistered emigrants, 
a class of which large numbers were being drafted annually through 
Bengal to the labour districts of Assam Outbreaks of cholera were 
occurring among the emigrants from Bengal to Assam, and certain 
emigration depots or resthouses had been found to be very defectne 
in sanitary arrangements , it seemed necessary that supervision should 
be exercised over ‘free’ emigrants as well as over the labourers 
who executed engagements under the Act The object of Act I (B C ) 
of 1882 was to obviate this difficulty, and this was done by vesting 
the Local Government with power to make rules for the sanitary’ pro- 
tection of all emigrants during their passage through Bengal, 
similar to those which existed under the Indian Emigration Act, 
1882, in regard only to c labourers” as defined by the Act Arrange- 
ments w r ere made as soon as possible for the medical care and 
protection of emigrants en route to Assam 

As it stood in 1888-89, the Subordinate Executive Sen ice was 

Subordinate divided into 2 branches The upper was com- 
Executi\c service posed of 242 Deputy Collectors, 35 probationary’ 
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or officiating Deputy Collector* and *9 Special Deputy Collector* , 
and the lower of Sub-Deputy Collector*, 14 special temporary 
officer*, 8 taktildart and 67 kanungos For 23 year* the queition 
of the best mean* of recruiting this sendee had engaged the 
attention of successive Lieutenant-Governors and although the 
same police had on the whole been followed throughout the serious 
difficulties encountered in dealing with the question which had 
apparentlr arisen rather from the nature of the subject than from 
anv difference of opinion as to the main object to be kept in view 
had led to frequent change* In the *v*tem bv uhich it was attemjitcd 
to cam- out die policy These change* had produced inconvenient 
and embarrassing results Claims created or recognized by one 
method of *clecting candidates bail been ignored or /mperfectfr 
satisfied on die introduction of anodicr and each nvstem in turn 
had inrohed Goremment in a number of implied pledges which 
it had liecomc practical!* Impossible to fulfil These causes 
operating during a period of tijear* had produced a sjite of 
such ertreme complication and confusion that in it was 

decided to introduce a comprehensive scheme which should talc 
account of the essential and permanent requirements of Bengal 
and should at the name time provide for giving plav to more thin 
one method of selection 

It was foreseen that although in anr scheme inten fed to Ik- 
final the principle of competition mu t occupv a prominent-' j*rhap 
the most prominent j*>»ltion ret that thl alone would rot meet all 
wants In the Cm place the diverse rhincter of the jKipuhtlon 
affected f»id to J>e con u Jc red an 1 care taken 10 guirJ a*ainsi a 
single race or class obtaining a virtual monopolr of the serai e I * 
which a large proportion of the evcr)*<!n worl of a JininMratmn 
was done \t the time an ! | rrd ab!} formant sears met me th 
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inexperience m others of the undue subordination of public to 
private purposes and in some an unwise tendency to excessive 
interference with the executive in professional questions These 
however h was considered, were more than counterbalanced br the 
advantage of entrusting the management of local affairs to the hands 
of those most permanent!) interested In Us success and the opinion 
of the Local Government was that what was chicflr required wai 
more organization and wider opportunities for the receipt of advice 
encouragement, and where necessary supervision and control 
exercised b) a higher authont) with larger experience and ohserva 
don of the working of Hoards throughout the whole province and 
In other parts of India than could be supplied by district Mag! trates 
and Divisional Commissioners If Local Self Go\emmcnt In Bengal 
were to receive its proper expansion it would In the opinion of 
Government probably be necessary to supplement the efforts of local 
bodies with the assistance support, and capacity for organization 
which a central authority with leisure and ability for «uch a task 
would alone be In a position to afford. Simllarir in reviewing the 
administration of mnnicipaliucs in 1889 Sir Sieiurt Bailer recorded 
an opinion that the establishment of a Local Government Board, 
somewhat on the line* originally contemplated would soon Income 
an administratis e nccessitv in Bengal 

There was a considerable amount of iurre\ ami settlement work 
done during 1888-89 The operations exten icd to 
u. an are3 flcT es of which t if 1 4*3 were 

surveyed. Of the area aunejed 399 955 acres were ctwnpri^ed In 
Government estates 717 113 In Wards estates and 44 405 acres in 
private estates. All the Important areas were tin ler sunct 1 \ j n fe*- 
rional agencr and the whole of the proceedings were under the 
supervision of the Director of Land Kecfird*. The figures show log 
the cost of sursey and settlement |*er acre sarm I conslJcral ly fur 
Insjnce in e Jte* sunerej professional!* the imt j-t acre urM 
from 4 annas to 6 annas - pel per acre an 1 the co t r f » t fc 
mem from 10 f lew to 3 annas 1 1 pies j<r acre In non | rofrs l * d 
jorvo* the cost ranged from i annas to one rup-e anljj 1 J«f 
aac and the cost of seniemen from 4 anna* y j i f » r > y ar e a* *"* 
pie per sere The tool cost rf t /h sunrr an 1 ** llrfss r | t* At 
ranged in erta es sunreyr-l ly portions! artr * fro mjmu 
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io pies to 8 annas io pies, and in the ease of non-professional 
agency from 2 annas to one rupee per acre These variations 
depended upon the differences of the country dealt with, the personnel 
of the officers employed and other causes, but they rendered it very 
difficult to accept an all round estimate for work on a large scale 
The Government estates dealt with during the year were Angul, begun 
in 1886-7 , Banki, begun in December 1887, the Jalpaiguri Western 
Duars , old thana Ramu in Chittagong , Bhetia and Kamina Chuk 
in Midnapore, some petti estates in Backergunge and Tfp- 
pera, and the Port Canning estates m the z\-P(u ganas Consi- 
derable increase of revenue was obtained from Angul and the West 
ern Duars 

The Wards’ estates in which survey and settlement operations 
were conducted were the Srinagar and Banaili Raj, Sankarpur, 
Churaman, Maldwar, the Burdwan Raj khas mahals , Kujong and 
Kamka in Cuttack The private estates dealt with were those of 
the Raja of Dubalhati in Rajshahi, Kesian, Bogri, Purusattampur, 
Parbatipur in Midnapore, some small estates in Muzaffarpui, 
mouza Jagadishpur m Chandauti in Burdwan, and Alakdia Durgapur 
in Tippera These proceedings Mere undertaken on the application 
of the landlords in consequence of disputes between them and their 
tenants The Dubalhati case threatened at one time to assume a 
serious aspect, but eventually an amicable compromise on the basis 
of terms suggested by the Settlement Officer and the Director was 
agreed to by the Raja and the great majontj of the tenants A 
programme of survey and settlement operations ■was submitted to 
the Government of India in 1888 for the last 4 years of the 
period of the Provincial contract viz, 1887-88 to 1891-92 and a 
reused programme was subsquentlj prepared for the 5 jears 1S89-90 
to 1894-95, and approved by the Supreme Government 

In 1SS8-89 the railways under the control of the Government of 
Bengal, and for which financial responsibility had 

llnilwivs 

been accepted, were — 

Miles 

Eastern Bengal State rail wav , Broad gauge 234* 

Do Do Metre gauge 44 2 

Tirhut State railway 259 

Nalliatt State railway . 27} 
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Under the control but not under the financial respom 
the Bengal Government * — 

Bengal Central railway 

The remaining portion* of the Assam Bibar railway fror 
north to near the Nepal boundary and the remaining link 
Katihar and Ralganj were nearly completed and were ope 
afterwards the latter portion completed through railway o 
cation between northern and eastern Bengal and Bihar 
north western Provinces and was expected to exercise on 1 
influence upon some of the richest and most populous dl 
the province. \ railway to Budge Budge petroleum depAt, 
was constructed to allow of the large and eier increasing 
of petroleum being carried inland without danger to the 
shipping 

In 1889 Sir Steuait Ba> ley extended the system of F 
iiofwjrtiy Magistrate* which had been established In 

tr * “ bj Sir George Campbell with a view to the e- 

of the people In the management of their own affairs, 
representation of different classes on the Bench and to the i 
tbe paid Magistracy The classes of persons to be sele 
members of the Benches of Honorary Magistrates were con 
and it was laid down tint ordinarily Benches would be Indef 
unless in cases where the consent of Government had been £ 
to thp association of a Stipendiary Magistrate with the Bend 
powers with which Benches might be invested were also re 
and the classes of cases to be tried b> them ai also the extra 
ways of employing the services of Honorary Magistrates 
who foiled to attend Bench sittings without reasonable exca 
to be reported with a view to their removal. At the same 
was ruled that on all occasions of official ceremonies H 
Magistrates should take precedence of all untitled persons 
Government service 

At the doie of the year t888 89 the condition of the 3 < 
of North Bihar — Champaran Muaalfarpt 
Oarbhonga — was such as to cause grave 1 
In the two critical months of September and October 18 
average rainfall In those districts was only 5 tt Incbea, an 
although nearly 1 inches greater than the amount which fell 
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washed a war the entire crops from a tract of land about 27 miles In 
length and varying from 1 to 3 miles In breadth- On its northern 
bank alto the Bhagmatl cleared an area of 38 square mile* but the 
water drained off rapidly and much replanting wa % quickly effected, 
to that comparatively little damage was done- In Cham pa ran the 
Collector estimated that the crops bad been destroyed or extensive Ir 
Injured over a large tract, equivalent In the aggregate to their lotsi 
destruction over an area of 1 17 square miles So serious was the 
matter deemed that Sir S Bayley twice uslted the affected area 
—once In Jaly August and again In September and It was not 
until the end of October that the last relief centres were dosed, 
distress bad disappeared everywhere and prospects were good 
The Secretary of State in referring to the measures taken commended 
the local officials who, with the cordial assistance of the tarn miars 
and planter*, had enabled the people, by their promptitude and 
determination to pass through an anxious time without loss of life 
or avoidable suffering • 

There was sea ref tv alto in the Tributary naJtols of Orissa, includ- 
fng the Government estates of Angul and the Khondmals These 
mahals 19 in number form a rough tract, chiefly composed of hills 
and jungle between Orissa and Chota Nagpur and have an area of 
about 16 066 square miles or half that of Ireland and a population 
of 1 630 004 souls T be land is for the roost part owned and cult! 

vated by Hindus but in addition to these there were the Pariahs 
( fmftanak hlUmao) consisting of various aboriginal tribes and seml- 
Hin dulzed castes such as the Khondt Sarars, Sonthala fcix, the 
descendants of the forest races by whom the uplands of Orissa were 
Inhabited before the Aryan conquest, who comprise about j of the 
population of Orissa and of the Tributary maials These, like the 
hill tribes on our frontier were largelv dependent on forest prodace 
and on liberty to clear and cultivate the jungle but the regulations 
of the Forest Department, and regulations Introduced In Imitation of 
them by the Tributarr chiefs restricted the use of this resource 
In the year 1888 the han eat was deffdent, and the Jong drought, 
which affected some parts of the maials from October In that year 
to the following June not only largely enhanced the prices of food 
grains but by preventing agneukuriog operations deprived many of 
employment Their condition was also aggravated by the fact that 
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cholera, perhaps connected m Us progress with scarcity, and the use 
of bad food, interfered with trade and led to a rapid depletion of 
food-stocks, and that in some cases also the cultivators sold their 
grain, believing that they would subsequently be able to purchase 
more cheapl}, which they were unable to do At first the Superin- 
tendent of the Tributary /no //a Is did not fully realise the gravity of 
the situation, but subsequently vigorous measures were taken — the 
forest rules were suspended, relief works were opened, gratuitous 
relief given, and advances were made to such of the Rajas as 
required them There was a break in the rains in the last fortnight 
of September which gave rise to some apprehension , but continuous 
ram fell during the first w r eek of October and relief measures w r ere 
then gradually stopped, and by the end of that month all cause for 
anxiety had ceased As Sir S Bayley w f as detained in Bihar 
himself and w T as unable to visit Orissa personally, he deputed for 
that purpose Sir John Edgar, who proceeded to Orissa and passed 
orders on the spot. 

In Khurda, Balasore, Midnapore and Murshidabad also there 
w r as slight scarcity, and relief to a small extent had to be given 

In the course of his visit to India, His Royal Highness Prince 

Albert Victor arrived in Calcutta on the 3rd January 
Highness Pnnco 1800, accompanied by Colonel Sir E R C 

Albert Victor , 

Bradford, k c s 1 (then Political Secretary at the 
India Office and now Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police 
in London) A deputation from His Excellency the Viceroy and 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor met the Prince on board the 
Kistna On landing at Prmsep’s ghat, His Royal Highness w r as 
received by the Viceroy, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Members of 
Council, the Judges of the High Court and other leading officials 
The reception was most enthusiastic The Municipal Corporation 
of Calcutta presented at the ghat an address, to which a reply was 
given m suitable terms His Royal Highness drove along the Ellen- 
borough course to Government House, where he w r as the guest of the 
Viceroy (Lord Lansdowne) At night, there were illuminations 
in the business part of the town Messages of welcome were 
sent to the Prince by different communities, associations and muni- 
cipalities of the country On the 5th, the Prince, accompanied 
by Lady Lansdowne, attended Divine Service at St. Paul’s 
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Cathedral The prindpal ceremonies and festivities held in bis 
honour were as follows — \ Reception at Government House a 
Ball at Belvedere at which the Viceroy Lady Lansdowne and the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught were present, a grand f£te on the 
maidan and illuminations a Dinner at the Bengal Club a State Bah 
a dinner with the Maharaja of Kuch Bihar a drive through the dty 
accompanied by Sir S Bajley a game at £olo *t Ballygunge a visit to 
the 7 oologlcal Gargen and snipe shooting at Kanchrapara with the 
Duke of Connaught Ills Roval Highness left for Benares on the 
13th the departure being private. The Prince expressed himself 
highly pleased with the ffite on the maidan and other entertainments 
provided for him Sir S Bariev received an autograph letter 
from His Eicellencv the Viceroy expressing the great satisfaction of 
the Prince at the splendid reception given him 

For 30 years the Chamber of Commerce bad been agitating for a 
reduction in the number of public holidays more 

IlnSkhyv , „ , , , . , , ^ r> 

especially of those at the time of the Durga Fttja 
and in 1889-9® -hey urged in addition to the reasons previously 
advanced that, since the passing of the Negotiable Instruments Ad, 
XXVI of 1881 the Banks no longer felt it safe to transact any 
business on holidays guietted under the Act and they requested 
therefore that only holidays actually required to be devoted to 
necessary religious ceremonies should be gaxetted under the Ad, and 
that the other holiday! should be made such by executive order for 
all offices save the few which were Indispensable to the foreign trade 
of the Port- After the fullest inquiry this soluUon of the dlfficultv 
commended itself to the Local Government, and was accepted by the 
Government of India, and 3 notifications were Issued accordingly 
Le one under section 15 of the Act above mentioned the other as an 
Executive order of Government 

Early In 1890 Sir S- Bajley had a comprehensive scheme of local 
taxation drawn up and laid before the Government 
k'dia. ft* chief feature was the Imposition of a 
t * I * tK * local general cess on land to be assessed and collect 

cd like the Road Cesi the proceeds being devoted to general 
purposes and especially to the furtherance of sanitation and of pd 
miry education- The suggestions put forward for legislation were 
summed up as follows 
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I ( (i ) 1 hat a local general rate or rc^ be imposed on land m the 
same manner as is now done in the case of the Road Cess, the amount 
of the general cess not to exceed one pice in the rupee on the annual 
value of land and not to be less than one third of a pice, or one pic, 
in the rupee on such value pioi’idtd that the general cess shall not 
he levied within the area of those Unions in which a s\ stem of local 
rating has been imposed on Union Committees 

(A) I hat the proceeds of the local general rate or cess shall be 
devoted to general purposes, and cspcctallv to the furtherance of sanita- 
tion and pnninrv education foovidui that the Lieutenant-Governor 
shall have power to direct, in regard to am district, that the whole of 
the proceeds of the local general cess at its minimum rate of one pic 
in the rupee, or such proportion ns niav be determined of this minimum 
rate and not exceeding it, shall be devoted to the furtherance of primary 
education onlv. 

(r) I hat, subject to the maximum and minimum as aforesaid, the 
rate of the local general cess be fixed by the District Hoards 

(d) J hat the proceeds of the local general cess in regard to sani- 
tation and primary education be, so far as possible, expended locall) 

II That, it should be declared that the balance of the District 
Road Fund under the Cess Act, IX(B C ) of iS8o, shall be applied to 
the objects specified m section 109 of that Act, and to no other 

III That a permissive power, subject to the approval of Govern- 
ment in each case, should be granted to District Hoards, on the estab- 
lishment of Union Committees, to authorize these Committees to 
assess and collect a local rale upon the residents within the Union 
according to their circumstances and property, the amount to be recover- 
ed by this rate being fixed bv District Boards with the sanction of 
Government, and that the whole of the proceeds of this rate, after 
deducting 5 per cent for supervision and inspection, should be spent 
within the Union by the Union Committees under the control of the 
Local Boards, in the furtherance of sanitation and of primary education . 
provided that the Lieutenant-Governor shall have power to direct that, 

4 m regard to any Union, such proportion of the local rate as he may 
determine shall be devoted to the furtherance of primary education only 

IV That District Boards should be allowed in their own right to 

\ establish toll-bars on bridges constructed by them until the cost of the 

5 bridge, including the capital and interest expended thereon, as well as the 
cost of maintenance and of renewal if necessary, has been recovered 

But no action was taken on the scheme, the Government of 
India agreeing with Sir S Baylev that it w r as not then advisable to up- 
5 6 


X 
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dertake legislation for (he purpose of imposing fresh taxation In 
Bengal 

Act III (B C) of 1890 was passed not only to consolidate and 
Tt* Port of amend the law relating to the Port of Calcutta and 

C ^ ctrtta - to the appointment of Commissioners for the Port, 
but also to make some important amendments in the existing law 
The number of Port Commissioners was increased from 13 to 15 
the manner in which the Port property should bo valued for purposes 
0! municipal assessment was prescribed provision was made for the 
Institution of civil suits by persons debarred the use of private 
wharves or other works, or whose wharves or other works were 
removed by the Commissioners tome sections were Introduced 
relating to the mode of preparing the budget and defining the 
liability of the Commissioners In respect of goods in their custody 
and provision was also made for the grant of pensions to the Port 
employes the position and duties of the Port police being at the 
same time more clearly defined 

The Hon’ble fcfr Reynolds in introducing the Bill (which 
became Kct HI) gave an Interesting outline of the legislation connect 
ed with the Calcutta Port Trust, as follows — 

The Calcutta Port Trust is a Corporation which has not jet 
attained to the age of legal majority It was established as the 
Council is probably aware, under Act V of 187c and is consequently 
19 years of age. But, If it is an infant, it is a thriving and rigorous 
one No one who remembers the condition of the riTer foreshore 
jo years ago can refuse to the Port Commissioners the right to 
indulge a feeling of pardonable pnde m the Improvements they have 
effected The reclamation of the river banks, the jetties, the tramway 
the tea warehouse the petroleum depflt, the Improved lightship* 
the admirable charts of the river which have been issued, ore all 
monuments of the energy and success with which the Port Commit 
noners ha\e discharged the duties entrusted to them. They are 
now engaged upon the greatest work they have yet taken In hand— 
the construction of the docks at Kidderpore This work Is making 
excellent progress, and It msj be confidently anticipated that it will 
prove a great financial and commercial success. The operations of 
the Port Commissioners have not been confirmed to the Calcutta 
side of the river for on the Howrah side they have reclaimed a large 
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tract of land and ha\c made anjcxcellcnt roadjalong the foreshore 
And all these impro\cments ha\c been cfTcctcd not only without an} 
addition to the charges upon trade, but with an actual lightening of 
them Calcutta from its geographical position can never be a cheap 
Port, the fees for pilotage and towage must alwajs handicap this 
Pori when compared with Bomba}, but the Port Commissioners 
have been able to reduce the pilotage charges, and to do aw'ay 
altogether with the Port duties which were former!} levied. As a 
Port-due produces about Rs 80,000 for each anna of the rate, 
the abolition of a 4 annas Port-due implies a relief to the shipping 
to the extent of about 3J lakhs per annum 

“ Honour should be guen where honour is due , and I therefore 
think it right to sa} that the success which has attended the adminis- 
tration of the Commissioners has been largeh due to 2 individuals 
to their first Chairman, Mr Schalch, who laid down the lines of 
polic} which the Commissioners base steadily followed, and to Mr. 
Duff Bruce, who was for 17 }ears the Vice-Chairman and Engineer 
of the Port Trust But in bringing out these 2 names for special 
mention, I ought to add that their efforts w'ould have had little 
result if the} and their successors had not enjO}cd (as I am happy 
to say they ha\e enjoyed) the confidence and the co-operation of the 
Chamber of Commerce and of the mercantile community in general 
Mr Schalch may have been the head, and Mr Bruce the right hand, 
but the backbone of the Port Trust is, and ahvays has been, the 
Chamber of Commerce 

“ The legislstive charter of the Port Trust is Act V of 1870, but 
this Act w'as necessarily of a somewhat tentative character, as the 
establishment of a Port Trust in Calcutta w r as atjirst of the nature of 
an experiment The experiment had been tried m another form by 
Act X of 1866, w'hich vested the management of the Port in a 
Committee of the Calcutta Justices The experiment m this form 
proved a failure, and hence it w r as natural that the Act of 1870 
should have been somew r hat cautiously worded, and should have 
contained various restrictions But as the duties and responsibilities 
of the Commissioners increased, and their administration was shown 
to be successful, the original Act of 1870 was supplemented by a 
number of amending Acts, all of which were m the direction of 
extending the pow r ers conferred on the Commissioners. The most 
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important of these arc Act IV of 1880 which deals with the borrow 
ing powers of the Commissioners Act II of 1885 which authorized 
the construction of the kidderpore docks and Act IH of 1887 
which introduced the elective principle Into the constitution of the 
Trust. 

The result Is that now we have altogether 9 Acts dealing with 
the Port Trust of Calcutta, and I bcliete the Council will agree that 
the time has come when It is advisable and indeed necessary that 
these Acts should be consolidated 

In 1890 the statistics of crime in Bengal attracted attention and 

were carefully scrutinized The general Inferencei 

Potto* nrformt. 

drawn from them were that, although crime was 
not positively great in Bengal and was decreasing relatively to the 
increase of population certain offences showed a tendency to 
increase that an undulv large proportion of the crime actually 
occurring was not brought to the notice of the police or of the 
Magistrates and was therefore never Inquired into that the police 
inquiry Into a large number of the cases taken np was fruitless, and 
such cases never came before the Courts and that a dispropor 
tionate number of the persons brought before the Courts were 
acquitted The broad result was that upwards of 70 per cent of 
serious crime went unpunished that at least 90 per cent, of the most 
dangerous offences against property remained undetected and that 
in a period of 1 1 j ears the percentage of convictions among the 
total number of persons tried bi the Courts and charged with offences 
in certain classes ne\er exceeded 56 and in one year fell to 5s It 
was considered necessary to enquire minutely Info the causes of this 
highly unsatisfactory condition of affairs and to ascertain by what 
means, whether legislative or executive remedies capable of being 
made practical 1) effective could be deiised and applied. As the 
conditions under which the administration of different provinces was 
earned on vaned so much that practical result! were likely to be 
attained only bv concentrating attention on local 1 circumstances and 
requirements, the Government of India refrained from appointing a 
general Commission, but left it to the Lieutenant Goa emor U he 
thought fit, to convene a Provincial Committee Sir 3 Bay ley 
accordingly appointed a Committee with Mr John Beatnes c *• 
Commissioner of Bbagalpur as President, to thoroughlv examine the 
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whole subject of police administration in Bengal Their Report was 
submitted m February 1891 

Among the matters of lesse’ moment which engaged Sir S 
Bay ley s attention the following may be mention- 

Mfcccllniicmm o ✓ 

ed — -the extension of the I ocal Self-Government 
Act and its de\elopment m administrate details water-works at 
Bhagalpur the resuney of Calcutta an inquin into the working 
of the Sone canal system of irrigation reused rules for the grant of 
tea and arable land leases and of leases of nuca mines the curtail- 
ment of annual Reports the Pilot Seruce tours of sub-divisional 
officers the reorganization of the Calcutta mad/ asa the treatment 
of recovered criminal lunatics the employment of Muhammadans 
in the public sen ice Custom-house regulations floods in the 
Burdwan and Presidency Diusions the outstill system in Hooghlv 
and Howrah the question of maintaining embankments the regula- 
tion of appointments in the ‘secretariat clerical seruce of the 
Goyernment of Bengal and attached ofhees the amendment of the 
Revenue Sale Law and the Public Demands Recoyery Act the 
foundation and future management of a new Leper Asylum for 
Calcutta t 

In an important speech at Patna on his first tour, Sir S Bay ley 
stated that the only policy he set upon himself yvas 

Observations 

(as Sir A Lden had meant \yhen he said he had no 
policy) to go on steadilj, doing the day s work as it came, remedying 
defects yyhenever brought to light, looking for no striking results 
giving way to no far-reaching ambitions, but reforming little by little 
to meet actual necessities m a practical way Thus no startling 
changes w r ere effected m his time, and Ins administration appeared to 
be colourless, to use his oyvn word But progress was quietl) main- 
tained so far-sighted a political thinker as Sir S Bayley could not 
fail to recognise the liberal movement, the iconoclastic spirit, of the 
age The neyv measure of Local Self-Government was alloyved to 
develop , local bodies yvere to be influenced, not driven Steps yvere 
taken m the direction of extending the elective system in ipunicipah- 
ties, arrangements had to be made for the advancement of natives in 
the Government service — scientific training and technical education 
were assisted The reform in the indigo industry of Bihar, in yvhich 
Sir S Bavley yvith his intimate knowledge of that province had been 
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{he adviser of Sir A Eden was successfully continued and the Utter's 
policy of upholding the old and aristocratic families and preventing 
litigation was afcaln acted upon, to their great advantage It was Sir 
S Bayle) t special anxietv to contribute as far as lay in my power 
to the cooling down of any waves of race antagonism that might still 
linger os a residuum of the great disturbance of those waters that 
took place some years ago Many speakers Lord Elgin among 
them have borne tribute to Sir S Barley's ability unfailing personal 
kindness sympathy readiness to help and accessibility hlj literary 
attainments had attracted the notice of so competent a judge as Lord 
Lytton the thoroughness of his work was generally acknowledged. 
His wonderful good health enabled him to carry on the laborious 
duties of bis office without feeling the effects thereof as others had 
felt them 

On the eve of the departure of Sir S Barley after filling the office 

of Lieutenant Governor for nearly 4 year* a largely 

St*to© in tkl 1 J r ° 

ocitta ttj tmtmi attended meeting was held on December 6th 1890, 

in the hall of the British Indian Association with the 
object of expressing the high regard in which he was held by til 
classes of the people of Bengal. The meeting was under the Chair 
manahip of the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga, and was attended 
by the leaders of the Hindus and Muhammadans of Bengal and 
Bihar and by representatives of the European community At the 
meeting numerous telegrams and letters were read from residents in 
the Kttfaxtal who though unable to be present at the meeting were 
anxious to give the movement their cordial sympathy and support. 
Resolutions were proposed by Maharaja Bahadur Sir Jotindro Mohan 
Tagore (seconded by Sir Comer Petheram) and by Maharaja Bahadur 
Sir Narendra Krishna (seconded by Sir Alexander Wilson and sup- 
ported by Prince Sir Jehan Kadr Mirra Bahadur) to record the 
meeting's appreciation of the eminent services which Sir Steuart 
Bay ley had rendered to Bengal and to present him with a farewell 
tddress 

The address adopted by the meeting dealt with the incidents of 
his long and distinguished career In India and specially with his term 
of office as Lieutenant Governor and the great services he had 
rendered not only to Bengal and Bihar but to the country at large 
bp hii eSom to fettle dliputei and hli uoceajtop care and watchful 
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ness against the threatening^ of scarcit}. On the adoption of the 
address the Maharaja of Dumraon, speaking in the vernacular, 
proposed that steps should be taken to raise a permanent memorial 
in honour of the retiring Lieutenant-Governor 

The address was in due course presented at Belvedere by a 
deputation , the reply given was a most feeling one, and was greatly 
appreciated Mr Hamo Thorm croft, the sculptor, was commis- 
sioned to execute a marble statue of Sir Steuart Bajle) The Go\- 
ernment of India placed at the disposal of the memorial Committee 
a site for the statue, at the south of the Treasury buildings and to the 
west of the south-w'est gate of Government House The ceiemony 
of unveiling the statue was performed bv the Viceroj (the Earl of 
Elgin) on the r 7th December 189=5. in the presence of a numerous 
assemblage After the Maharaja of Darbhanga had read the Com- 
mittee’s Report, in which they expressed their belief that it w'ould be 
an acceptable addition to the many fine statues wditch adorn Calcutta, 
and worthy to take its place among them as a work of art, and as a 
faithful memorial of one of the most earnest, high-minded and sincere 
friends of the people who ever held rule m Bengal, Sir Charles Elliott 
said — “ It is a great pleasure to me to have this opportunity of associat- 
ing myself wath this ceremonj w r hich perpetuates the memorj of my 
distinguished friend and predecessor, Sir Steuart Ba} ley It is now r 
some time since Sir Steuart Bayley left Calcutta, and the great 
majority of those who w'ere intimate wath him have passed away from 
among us, but there are still left a great many who personally 
remember him and w r ere m touch with him, and w r e have here 
3 members of his family to whom it must be a great pleasure to be 
present on this occasion To those w r ho know him this statue is not 
necessary to perpetuate his memory, but to future generations it wall 
be a memorial of a man who was one of the most cultivated and 
philanthropic Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, who ever came to 
this country At the request of the Committee I have to ask Your 
Excellency to unveil the Statue ” 

His Excellency the Viceroy then rose and said — - 
Your Honor, Maharaja, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I respond wadi 
pleasure to the request vduch has been made by His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor When the Committee first approached me 
on this subject it w’as intended that this ceremony should take place 
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before I left Calcutta In the spring at the end of March bnt one of 
those delays to which works of art are peculiarly liable Intervened, 
and, as my departure could not be postponed, and the statue decHn 
ed to be hurried, the Committee very kindly determined rather to 
wait till now than to proceed in my absence Natural!) therefore, 
we have chosen the first di) that was available the more so as It Is 
unfortunately the *ery last occasion on which we can have the 
pleasure of associating with us Sir Steuart Bayler's friend and 
successor the present Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 

Ladies and gentlemen my position to-day is a perfectly definite 
one 1 come here at the bidding of the Commltee to act on thli 
occasion as their Instrument It was the subscribers to this fund 
who met some five yean ago and resolved spontaneously to create 
it It Is you who have carried out your purpose energetically and 
successfully it is you who have had the responsibility and can claim 
the credit Bat when you told me that to complete the work In the 
manner on which you had set vour heart, and to do fall honour to 
a servant of Her Majesty so distinguished my presence was neces- 
sary I should have been a churl Indeed If I bad not joined you 
here to-day 

Ladies and gentlemen, the proceedings of the Committee snd 
the meeting to-day testify I think to the fact that Sir Steuart 
Bayley’a services to this province are well known to you. You 
know also that when he left the shores of India he did not cease to 
work for India, bnt that ho has long occupied and still holds a 
high place, in the counsels of the becretary of State. Bat looking 
at the proceedings of the Committee I hare been struck by the 
fact that there is much stress laid at every turn on one characteristic, 
and that is hLs unfailing personal kindness and sympathy bb 
accessibility and his evident desire to assist any one who required 
his assistance. I cannot donbt that it was this characteristic which 
earned for him the respect and esteem expressed by you In the 
address which you presented to him and which determined yon 
still 1 further to manifest your regard in the monument which we are 
to-day to imvclL And If I might be allowed to say so It is here 
that I can most readily associate myself with yon even though my 
acquaintance with him is but slight because I think I can almost 
claim to be the person In this assemblage who has had tbe Jat«t 
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experience of the characteristic to which 1 have referred During 
the last few months of my residence m England, when I was 
endea\ouring to prepare lmself for the arduous task which lay 
before me, man} men who ha\e held a distinguished place here m 
India gate me valuable aid, for which 1 am, and shall c\er be, most 
grateful , but from none did 1 receive more prompt and read\ 
assistance than from Sir Steuart Bavle}, and 1 well remember how I 
trespassed long on his valuable time while he explained the problems 
of which he was so great a master and to which mi attention 
was soon to be directed 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think it to be a good principle that, 
when a few' simple words sufhee, length} dissertations are out of 
place I would, therefore, only ask permission to sa} one w T ord 
more I am glad that, at the gate of Government House, there 
* should be erected a statue on which there might be inscribed these 
words — “This is the statue of an Englishman whose life amongst 
them evinced to the inhabitants of this Province that he cared for 
and loved them,” and if you would wish one further sentence, 
it might be this — “This statue is erected to keep alive the memorv 
of the man, and the memory that vve are not ungrateful ” 

The inscription on the statue, after the enumeration of Sir S 
Ba} ley’s principal appointments, runs thus “ Erected by Public 
Subscription — As a Tribute of Respect — To a Just and Wise 
Administrator — Whose Generous Sympathies — Endeared Him — To 
the People of Bengal ” 

On retiring from the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal in 
December i8go, Sir Steuart Bayley w r as appointed to 

Subsequont career 

be Secretary in the Political and Secret Department 
of the India Office, and a Member of the Council of India in 1897 
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The 3 Lieutenant-Governors who succeeded Sir R Temple had ill 
, _ belonged to the Lower Bengal branch of the Civil 

PtIm oo# Cwoir 

Service Before Sir Charles Alfred Elliott received 
the appointment from Lord Lansdowne he had not served In the Pro- 
vince though from his work on the Finance Commission and previous 
residence m Calcutta he had necessarily some knowledge of Bengal 
affairs, the officers and the leading inhabitants. His reputation in 
the N XV Provinces and as an expert in Settlements, Famine, 
Finance, and Public Works was great, his energy and ability were 
well known so that It was easy to prophesy that Bengal would 
experience another period of the active Government which had 
characterised Sir G Campbell s rule and the event fully justified 
the anticipation Sir C Elliott was educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College Cambridge and appointed to the Bengal Civil Service after 
the open competitive examination of 1856 amved in India, 30th 
November 18 -,6 and served In the N W Provinces as Assistant 
(Magistrate and Collector Joint Magistrate and Deputv Collector 
and Magistrate and Collector from April 1858 to May 1861 In 
Oudh as Assistant Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner and 
from February 1863 to October 18&6 in the Central ProifnCea as 
Settlement Officer Hoshangabed as Settlement Officer Farakhabad, 
and as Secretary to Government, N W Provinces, 1870 to 1877 
Commissioner of Meerut, March 1877 Famine CommU*b> rtcr 

Mysore September 1877 CSI 1878 Addfdonal Secretary to the 
Government of India famine branch May 1878 Secretary to the 
Famine Commission June 1878 Census Commissioner October 
1880 Chief Commissioner of Assam March 1881 President of 
the Committee for the retrenchment of public expenditure, February 
1886 K-C.SJ., February 1887 Member of the Governor-General s 
Council (in charge of the Public Works Department) December 1 887 
Bis most Important writings had been the "Chronicles of Umo ” the 
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Reports on the Mysore famine, 1S7S, and the Famine Commission, 
1880. and the Finance Commissions Report, 1SS7 He succeeded 
to the Lieutenant-Governorship on iSth December 1890 Ills first 
Private Secretary was Mr P C L\on, 1. c s the appointment was 
held In Captain J \\ Currie, of tiic Madras Staff Corps, for most of 
the tune His Chief Secretaries were Sir John Fdgar, k c i k and 
Mr fl J S Cotton When the first-named retired in 1892 an official 
notice of his services was issued, of which the last paragraph ran as 
follows — “When Sir Charles Flhott became Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, his want of acquaintance with the pa sound of the official 
staff, and with the past historv of all current business, would have 
been a serious impediment to progress had he not found in Sir John 
Edgar a friend and a confidant whose judgment was never at fault, 
whose advice was alwavs candid and far-seeing, and whose exertions 
to assist lus Chief were unwearied If the Administration of Bengal 


during the first year of Sir Charles hlhott s tenure ol oflice maintained 
or advanced its old high reputation it was chief!) due to the co 
operation and counsel of Sir John Edgar*' 

Surveys and Settlements (of rent and revenue) occupied a very 
sunpyn Hid Hrge portion of Sir C Plhott’s time The work 

Settlements was the most important of all that came before him 

and was continuous throughout Ins period of office it will be desir- 
able therefore to deal with the whole subject at once In the year 
1890-91 surve) operations were in progress m Government, Wards', 
and private estates over an area exceeding 11,70s square miles 
The survev of Orissa, the Western Duars and Chittagong was well 
advanced The resurvej of Calcutta, commenced in 1886, was to 
be concluded in 1892 The settlement officer of Orissa joined m 
February 1891 the settlement work in the Western Duars and 
Chittagong had been seriously commenced The settlement of the 
Government estates of Angul and Banki was concluded during the 


year 

At the beginning of the year 1891-92 these 3 important survey- 
settlements involving the assessment of land revenue in temporarily- 
settled estates w r ere still m hand , viz the Western Duars m Jalpai- 
guri under Mr D Sunder, Deputy Magistrate-Collector , the 
Chittagong district under Mr F A Slacke, c s , and the Puri and 
Cuttack district of Orissa under Mr, H, M, Reily, Deputy Magistrate- 
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Collector In all these cases the survey was a cadastral one and 
was carried out under officer* of the Survey Department. Similar 
work on a similar scale was continued and undertaken in Govern 
ment Wards and private estates The reviews of concluded work 
showed that the proceedings had been generally marked by either 
Indifference or actual opposition at first on the part of the rairais 
but this feeling disappeared as soon a* the) began to realise the 
benefits which would accrue to them from the ascertainment of their 
true position It was noticeable that, though this was not in anr 
case the main object of the surrey being undertaken the unl/onn 
result was a considerable enhancement of rent, varying from 5 to 19 
percent In short, the survey settlement work in hand on the 1st 
April 1891 was more extended In area and more varied In detcnption 
than at any previous period < hr C Elliott found it necessary to 
strengthen the staff of officers In superior and subordinate charge 
of settlement operations by the deputation thereto, espectsllr 
In Orissa and CblttagoDg of several Covenanted Grilian* am! 
members of the Statutory Civil Service as well as a large 
number of Deputy and Sub-Deputy Collectors. Early in April 1891 
he personally inspected the progress of the work In the ^ eatcra 
Duars and elsewhere, and deemed It necessary to slate at greater 
length after these Inspections hls views of the duties of a *ett!ement 
officer explaining that they were not limited to the judicial decialon 
of a certain number of cases but should Include the investigation of 
agricultural and economic facta relating: to tbe area under survey and 
settlement, and the accumulation of information b) original and 
ipontaneous inquiry from which the data for reasonable aJ seism ent 
whether of fair rents In the Wards estatei or of the land revenue in 
temporarily settled estatei, coaid properly be deduced The 
principles thui laid down were duly circulated for the guidance of 
settlement officers. 

A programme of the expenditure to be Incurred on surrey* and 
settlement* in Bengal during the five year* 189**93 

B u 1 1 • j m tu**- ~ 

m * nt iS 3 !S*to** to 1 896-97 Inclusive was prepared In January ft>9* 

ik*~vt an d laid before tbe Government of India, dbe 

total area to be profeMlonallj rorreied deluding Calcutta amount 
ed to 1 350 aqtnre mllea In Oriasa, to 650 aquare miles In Chittagong 
and to 16 500 square mile. In Bihar— In all 19500 K l“ re 
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estimated to gne cmplo} ment to 5 parties during each of the rears 
1892-93 and 1893-94, and to 4 during the 3 remaining years The 
survev work in Orissa was expected to end in September 1894, and 
in Chittagong in 1892-93 while In the end of 1895-96 the Bihar 
parties should hare finished north Bihar and should be free for 
cmplo) ment elsewhere The sur\c} of the Western T)uars was 
completed by the end of the cold weather of 1891-92 The total 
cost on account of surveys during the 5 jears was estimated at 
Rs 33,22,000, the rate for cadastral survey being taken at Rs 140 
per square mile for Orissa, Rs 130 for Chittagong, and Rs 120 for 
Bihar , the rate for traverse survej for those parts of the country 
rcspectnely being calculated at Rs 40, Rs 60, and Rs 40 per square 
mile In previous survey-settlement opperalions it had seldom been 
found possible to keep the cost down to these rates, but the appoint- 
ment of a Director of Surveys for Bengal (Colonel Sandeman) was 
expected and did not fail to help to diminish the rate of charge 
The total cost on account of settlement and record of rights m 
Orissa, Chittagong, Bihar, the Western Duars, and petty operations 
under district officers during this quinquennial period, w r as estimated 
at Rs 34,66,000, of which Rs 20,00 000 would be incurred m Bihar 
only The settlement operations m Orissa were calculated to end 
in 1895-96, In Chittagong m 1894-95, in the Western Duars m 1893-94, 
while the preparation of a record of rights in north Bihar would 
extend beyond the 5 jears, and according to the programme should 
be completed in 1897-98 The estimate for the entire survey and 
settlement charges to be incurred during the 5 years 1892 — 97 
amounted therefore to Rs 67,88,000 The Government of India 
consented to the whole of this expenditure being excluded from 
the Provincial contract and debited to Imperial revenues This was 
to take the place of the arrangement previously in force under which 
the only Imperial item was the cost of traverse surveys 


The chief new survey-settlement work undertaken during the 

The cadastral sur* year 1891-92 was the resumption of the project of 
•voy in north Bihar carrying out a survey and settlement of Bihar under 

the Bengal Tenancy Act This project had long been before the 
Government It had been approved by the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, and it was only not commenced in 
1889 because of the temporary scarcity from which the Division 
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was then suffering This obstacle being removed the project wis 
revived by Sir C Elliott la July 1891 In a letter In which, while 
advocating the measure as in the highest degree beneficial to all 
parties interested in the land he warned the Government of India 
that it would be unpopular with those who had to pay for it, and 
would excite a strong spirit of opposition He trusted however that 
as the advantages of the record of rights became known this oppoef 
tion would gradually disappear With a view to confine the opera 
tlons to manageable dimensions, it was proposed to deal at first with 
only the 4 districts of the Patna Division on the north of the Ganges, 
which contained an area of 12 500 iqnare miles and would afford 
work for 5 years for t survey parties The cost was calculated at 6 
annas an acre of which the Government of India were expected to 
pay the charges of the traverse survey The total estimate was, 
therefore, about 40 Jakhj of which about 5 lakhs would faff on 
Government and the remainder be divided equally between the 
tammdars and the raiyalx It was proposed that the traverse survey 
should commence In tho winter of 1891-92 and the cadastral work 
in October 1892 The Government of India considered the measure 
indispensable for the effective administration of the province and for 
tho protection of the agricultural classes of Bihar — 

“His Excellency in Council is also impressed with the belief that no 
opportunity for setting the project on foot more suitable than the present 
is likely to be found. The task is one which, from its magnitude and 


importance, is not likely to be successfully undertaken by a Lieutenant 
Governor whose term of office is nearing its dose. Sir Charles Elliott 
has only recently acceded to the Government of the province his special 
experience in other parts of India and his known mastery of the subject 
mark him out as exceptionally competent to direct tho adminiitreooc of 
an undertaking which involves the survey and record of nghta in a lar^e 
territory moreover he has foUy satisfied the Government of Indu that 
be clearly understands both the difficulties which have to be aonnocn^ed 


and the advantages which are to be gained in carrying out the mesvure. 
After fall consideration the Government of India accept the view that tho 
results of tho project wtfl bo worth the trouble and the risk winch It 
entail, and Sir Charles Elliott may subject to the Secretary of State 1 * 
approval of tho scheme, count on receiving their fullest support in h» 


conduct of the undertaking 

The Government of India accepted the charge of I of the t«ai 
Mptndilurc as representing *e coil of traveree surveys, u>d P" 
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their general assent to the arrangements proposed by Sir C Elliott, 
who took an early opportunity to publicly notify, from Arrah 
in November 1S91, the objects and intentions of Government m 
carrying out this undertaking The object of the cadastral survey 
and settlement were declared to be to provide all persons interested 
in the land with an accurate record of the area and situation of 
all villages and estates, ol each tenure and of each layat's 
holding witlnn an estate, and the status of every one who had rights 
m the land, and of the rent paid by each raiyat and tenure-holder 
The advantages w Inch would accrue to both zatnvtdats zx\& 1 aiyais, 
and the charges to which they would be liable for the costs of the 
proceedings were at the same time explained A published Resolu- 
tion of Government, slating the results of the survey and settlement 
of 3 large Wards’ estates showed how little litigation, comparatively 
speaking, had been caused, and how fully the expense had been 
recouped to the proprietors by the additions to their rent-roll which 
had been obtained by them on the discovery of the increased areas 
held by the raiyais In November 1891 the Survey Department pro- 
ceeded to Muzaffarpur to resume the traverse survey, where the ex- 
perimental operations of 1886 had terminated Work actually com- 
menced on the 19th December 1891, but the survey party did not 
muster in full strength until January 1892 By the end of March 
1892 the party had completed the traverse survey of 743 miles As 
was anticipated, considerable opposition to the measure was experi- 
enced Meetings were held and resolutions passed at several of the 
towns in Bihar, objecting to the survey , the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
presided at such a meeting in November 1891 , and memorials were 
addressed to the Lieutenant-Governor and the Government of India 
In answering these memorials, and also in his replies to addresses 
presented to him, Sir C Elliott endeavoured to allay the agitation by 
explaining the advantages which would accrue to all parties concern- 
ed, and the efforts which Government was making to keep expendi- 
ture low, to prevent frauds and oppression by the underlings It 
was partly with this object that m March 1892 a meeting was held at 
Muzaffarpur, under the presidency of the Commissioner of the 
Division, at which the Maharaja of Darbhanga and a number of 
the principal indigo-planters, zamtndars , and leading gentlemen of 
Tirhut were present, to consider Colonel Sandeman’s plan of carry- 
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fng oat the survey operations by the agency of pafivaru specially 
trained for the purpose In accordance with the decision then arrived 
it, measures were token to afford Instruction to a selected number of 
palm aru daring the recess of 1891 Sewn after the traverse survey 
bad been commenced, the consent of the Secretary of State to the 
plan of operations which had been laid before him, was received, 
and was generally made known to the persons Interested, In the 
replies given to memorials against the cadastral survey of North 
Bihar The cadastral survey was not set in hand till the end of 
October 1892 In that month a joint memorial of various Assoda 
lions was submitted containing the fullest and most weighty protest 
advanced by the landowners each of the objections was fully 
answered by Sir C Elliott The measure which has been under 
taken in Bihar Is a necessary corollary of the Permanent Settlement 
and not a \iolation of it, and If the experience of all other provinces 
of India, and of those parts of Bengal which have enjoyed the 
blessing of a regular settlement, goes for anything there can be little 
doubt that in a few years the landowners of Bengal will come to see 
the advantages of the very system which they now desire to see 
summarily abrogated The survey settlement work then went on 
steadily in North Bihar By the end of I\ larch 1893 rfkw squire 
miles had been traversed In Muxaffarpur (Including 803 sq miles 
clone in 1885 87) noosq miles In Champaran and 313 In S*ran 
Similarly In Orissa, Chittagong and the Maharaja of Hill Tipperahs 
estates, the survey settlement proceedings in their several stages, 
were in active progress In 1891*91 and until the end of Sir C. 
Elliott s time other operations were completed from time to time 
and the results published The outturn of survey work by pro- 
fessional agency during 1892-93 amounted to 4712 sq miles of 
traverse survey 1290*3. miles of cadastral survey 327 sq miles of 
forest survey 556 sq miles of topographical survey besides 187 
miles of skeleton boundary survey Settlements of revenue or 
rents were at the same time carried on over 6600 sq miles tem 
porarily settled tracts and Government estates 1337 #q miles of 
Wards estates, and 121 sq miles of private estates. Survey settlement 
work cost over so lakhs up to the end of September 1891 During 
the year 1S93 4 the are*, under survey and settlement was farther 
Increased additional work being undertaken in Palamau and Gajra. 
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On the ist September 1893 a memorial was received signed by 
5 bodies in combination — the British Indian Associa- 
Cadastmi Surrey 3,j iar Landholders’ Association, the Indian 

Property Association, and the Zamindart Panchayal — in which the 
legality, necessity, and utility of the settlement-survey and the record 
of rights were called in question. This memorial 

Sir A P "Mac ° 

Donnell's Minute uas forwarded to the Government of India on the 

on tho Bihar Ca 

d astral Survey 2Ist September with a long and comprehensive 
Minute by Sir A P MacDonnell, then Officiating Lieutenant-Governor, 
m which he traversed all the allegations made and traced the history 
of the question from the time of the Permanent Settlement In the 
final paragraph he summarised his conclusions as follows — 

(1) that in these provinces / aiyals were from the earliest times 
entitled to have a record of their rights in their holdings prepared at 
the landlords’ expense , 

(2) that it was the duty and intention of the Government from 
the earliest times to establish a record of rights , 

(3) that the r raiyais of Bihar had grievously suffered from the 
nonfulfilment of that duty and intention , 

(4) that the rentals of Bihar landlords had within 3 generations 
increased to an amazing extent (the figures showed eighty-fold), and 
out of all proportion to what was contemplated at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement, or to what was justifiable by any subsequent 
legislation , 

(5) that this increase in rent, and the destruction of raiyais’ rights 
which it entailed, had reduced the 1 aiyais of Bihar to an extreme 
state of poverty and depression , 

(6) that illegal enhancements of rent were still going on, aDd that 
the same abuses existed in Bihar, and the same necessity for a record 
of rights, as before the Tenancy Act was passed , 

(7) that, without a cadastral survey and record of rights main- 
tained up to date, these abuses could' not m Bihar be adequately 
and permanently checked , 

(8) that a cadastral survey and record of rights, wherever under- 
taken, had proved an immediate remedy for such abuses as existed 
m north Bihar, and that they had, far from stirring up litigation and 
strife, produced peace and goodwill between landlord and tenant , 

(9) that the proposals which he had made for the creation of a, 

57 
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Land Record agency wore j unified alike by law, expediency and 
moderation that the cess proposed, £tb anna (or one firth in g) per 
rupee of rent, was not only moderate in itself but must be regarded 
not as fresh taxation but as a great alleviation of a legal obligation 
which rested upon aimtndart that the annual incidence of tbU ceti 
on the land would not exceed one anna (one penny) per acre, pay 
able half by the landlord and half by the tenant and that for such 
an insignificant charge the Iindlord would be able to recover arrears 
of rent through the Civil Court more speedily than at present, while 
the rtiryat would secure protection against illegal demand* and *rbi 
irary eviction 

(to) that it was not incumbent on the Government to make, at 
the expense of the general tax payer any large contribution to the 
expenses of operations rendered necessary by tbo laches of landlords, 
whose income from the land bad, largely through extra-legal means 
increased enormously in 3 generation! and who contributed far less 
to the public exchequer than landlords similarly circumstanced In 
any other part of these provinces or perhaps of the Empire 

(1 1) that the memorial of the aamtndan Associations submitted 
to him for transmission to the Secretary of State was inaccurate on 
all material points. 

On the list October the Government of India conveyed to Sir 
A P MacDonnell their thank! for having drawn up 10 able and 
masterly a review of the iltuadon, and at the same time so convincing 
an exposition of the administrative necessity of maintaining on 
behalf of the renvois of Bihar an accurate record of rights.” On the 
14th December 1893 the Secretary of State for India, in dealing 
with the memorial, referred to Sir A. P MacDonnell a Mlnntc *J a 
clear and comprehensive statement of the reasons for undertaking 
prosecuting and maintaining a survey and record 0/ rights 1° the 
districts of north Bihar 1 and dedded that be would not depart from 
bis predecessor s dedwon that a survey should be made and • record 
of rights prepared for the 4 districts in question, as be was unable 
to see ground! for stopping the proceedings In the manner suggested 
by the joint memorial 

Sir C Elliott suggested a system m June 1891 not for the 
regular maintenance of the settlement record as H 
^o^ rm * Ct tob maintained by annual revision in other provinces. 
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but for making the registration of successions and transfers of 
occupancy rights easy and compulsory, by the multiplication of 
registration offices, and by imposing certain penalties and disabilities 
on those who failed to register This suggestion remained under 
discussion for nearly a year, and before he took leave m 1893 he was 
aware that the preponderating opinion of the Bihar officers was that 
complete and efficient registration of all transfers could not be hoped 
for under this scheme At this stage Sir A P MacDonnell took up 
the question and decided to recommend more thorough and drastic 
provisions for keeping the record up to date by periodical corrections 
and record of all changes A draft Bill was drawn up under his 
orders, which provided for the creation of an establishment of Land 
Record keepers and Land Record Inspectors, and of Supervising 
Officers to superintend their work, and, as patwaris would be no 
longer required to submit village accounts to Government, it was 
proposed that the patwari Regulations should be repealed All 
transfers of, and successions to, proprietary rights, tenures, raiyati 
holdings at fixed rates, and occupancy holdings, were to be reported 
to the Land Record-Keepers, holders of estates and tenures, and 
cultivating raiyats were to submit periodical returns showing the » 
changes to be made in the records, and the Land Record agency was, 
to verify such reports and returns by local inquiry To meet the ex- 
penses involved, the Bill provided for the levy, from proprietors, 
tenure-holders, and raiyats , of a cess not exceeding |th of an anna m 
the rupee of the annual value of the lands The Government of 
India, while .provisionally approving the principles of the Bill, were 
of opinion that the importance of the subject rendered it desirable 
that it should be examined by the light of the best experience 
that could be brought to bear upon it A general Conference 
was accordingly held in the beginning of January 1894, at which 
officers from the N W Provinces, the Central Provinces, Assam, 
and Bengal, as well as Mr Gibbon, Manager of the Bettia Raj, 
and Mr Macnaghten, Secretary, 'Bihar Indigo-planters’ Association, 

' were present The draft Bill was approved with certain minor 
alterations, and then referred for opinion to the Bengal Govern- 
ment b} the Government of India Sir C Elliott, who had 
then returned from leave, considered that, although the Bill was 
sound m principle and would be thoroughly acceptable m other 
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provinces of IndU where in efficient body of patwaru, appointed 
and paid by Government, existed and where people had become 
accustomed to filing village accounts and seeing them periodically 
reviled great weight must be attached to the apedal conditions Ln 
Bengal which militated against the Introduction of such a system 
He dwelt on the irritation which would be caused In the minds of 
zatnindars and tenants who bad hitherto been unaccustomed to the 
periodical visits of Government officials for the purpose of inquiring 
into changes in the rent roll on tbe difficulty of organising a 
new body of officials appointed to carry out a new set of dudes, 
and on the labour which the supervision of their work would entail 
on the district officers and above all on the unpopularity of 
introducing a new cess however light He adhered to his original 
opinion that it was sufficient, at least in Bihar and for the present, 
to rely on the cadastral record once made, and to revise It In s 
aim liar manner after the lapse of 20 or 30 years— a measure much 
less expensive than the creation of the proposed establishment. As 
regards the mterval between the surveys he was for facilitating the 
registration of transfers and successions and doing what could be 
done to make It compulsory at proposed in one part of the Bill 

In a despatch dated the 5th July 1894 orders were received from 
tbe Secretary of State, approving the scheme advocated by Sir G 
Elliott and xnttr alia agreeing to the latter s proposal that the Bill 
to provide for the scheme for the Maintenance of Records might 
also provide for the repeal of the pafwan Regulations The Govern 
ment of India, in forwarding the Secretary of State s despatch to 
tbe Government of Bengal, expressed their unwillingness to abandon 
a valuable agency that cost nothing to Government, to deprive the 
ra\yals of what was often a protection to them and to forfeit a valu- 
able vantage ground In the future maintenance of the record of 
nghts unless something as good or better was provided to take the 
" place of the Regulation patman Tbe Board reported that It would 
be Inexpedient to repeal the patman Regulation* unless and until 
provision was made by law for the creation of a better village of 
local peripatetic agency for the maintenance of the records. 

Sir C, Elliott retained his opinion that the position of the pahoart 
in Bihar was untenable and mischievous and thought that his legal 
|UtM under the Regulations ought to be abolished He considered 
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it to be conclusiveh established that the unreformed patwari (in his 
present condition) was an instrument which could not be employed 
effectually for the purpose of keeping village accounts or maintaining 
the record, and he never had any intention of utilizing the patwari 
(as the Board proposed) in finding out and reporting mutations 
as he also thought that nothing would be gained b\ retaining the 
patwari as a nucleus of further reforms, he was anxious to repeal 
the patwari Regulations After consulting the Collectors of the 
Patna Dmsion and the Commissioner, nearly all of whom were 
unfavourable to the retention of the paiwai i in his existing status 
Sir C Elliott on the 21st December 1894 urged the Government of 
India to allow the repeal of the patwari Regulation But the Viceroy 
decided, for the above reasons, not to repeal it and directed the 
clause drafted to repeal it to be struck out of Sir C Elliott’s Bill for 
the Maintenance of the Record of Rights The net result of the 
controversy was that Bihar was protected trom the utilization of the 
paiivai 1 in the maintenance of the record of rights 

The Secretan of State, in approving m the despatch of the 5th 
The maintenance Julv 1894 the scheme proposed by Sir C Elliott, 
mMi n.u.ra^ convejed his consent to the introduction into the 
Legislature of a Bill for the Maintenance of the Record of Rights in 
Bengal, accompanied w'lth the proviso that no fresh tax should be 
imposed, and with the permission that the Bill should provide for 
(1) the maintenance of the record, (2) the levy of registration fees, 
and (3) the recovery of the initial cost of survey and settlement by 
means of a temporary cess A Bill w'as prepared in accordance wrth 
ihese instructions, the mam principle of which was that facilities 
should be given for the compulsory registration of all changes by 
transfer or succession in the record of tenants rights, and that failure 
to register should be visited by self-acting disabilities as well as by 
direct penalties The procedure of the Indian Registration Act 
(III of 1877) was adopted as far as possible, and the machinery for 
carrying out the procedure was to be provided by a large multiplica- 
cation of Rural Sub-Registrars, to carry on the duties of ’Registrars 
of Mutations under the Bill In the part of the Bill which dealt with 
the recovery of the initial cost of survey-settlement by means of a 
temporary cess to be levied rateably per acre from the zamindars and 
tenants of various descriptions concerned, some simple amendments 
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of the existing law were made to remote difficulties which had been 
found by experience to exist The Bill wai Introduced by myself Into 
the Bengal Legislative Council on the 19th January 1895 and th 
referred to a Select Committee who reported on the 3rd April 1895. 
The Bill as revised by them was debated in Council on the 13th April 
1895 was passed with sm a ll amendments, and became Act III 
(B C) of 1895 It provided for the maintenance of records of 
rights In land in the surveyed areas to which It might be extended by 
requiring all classes of privileged tenants to register all mutations 
of tenant rights whether due to succession or transfer The regis- 
tration of mutations of die rights of non-occupancy raxyats and of 
under rnp'o/r was left optional* Measures were then adopted to 
bring the Act into effect, and steps were taken to open offices for 
the registration of mutations at Hajipur and Lalganj in Muxaffarpur 
and Bettia in Chatnparan where records had been finally published 
under the Tenancy Act. 

Paring the survey year 1894-95 (from October 1894 to September 
1895) the work of survey and settlement was In 

CiUf tr»ct« 

nn-™y «ad progress in 7 entire districts and 20 estates or por 

dons of districts comprising nearly 194x10 sq miles, 
or about } of the entire province The major settlements were the 
4 temporarily-settled districts of C attack Pari Balasorc and Chitta- 
gong In all of which the land revenue had to be re-assessed alio 
the 3 districts of Saran, Chatnparan, and Muxaffarpur in North Bibar 
the Palaman Government estate the Tlkari Ward s estate the 
Maharaja of Tippera s estate, the Darjeeling /ora/, and the Govern 
meet estate in Slnghbhum known as the Kolhan, AH these surrey* 
setdement operadons proceeded throughout the year without friction 
or disturbance among the agricultural population. Sir C. Elliott 
inspected many of the settlement camps fn the course of the T ar 
and found that an intelligent Interest was taken by the parties con 
cerned In the proceedings, and that care was shown In explaining the 
meaning of the operations and what was required of each Individual 

The cost of survey and setdement incurred by Government fro® 
the beginning of the operation, np to the 30th September 1895 in 
Orta, Chittagong and the We«ern Dnar,— tho 3 principal area* 
under settlement of land revenue— IncreaKd from nearlr 
to 36 laJtii of rupees 



I desire to avoid figures and statistics as much as possible, but in some cases they are essential 1 he 
following statement shows the general outturn and cost of survey-settlement work during the 4 years 1891-92 
to 1894-95, and gives some idea of the magnitude of the operations — 
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From 1890-91 to 1894-95 the whole area traversed by the theo- 
dolite was 18822^ sq milts the figures being as follows — Cadas- 
tral survey with record* 12 159J sq mile* cadastral survey without 
records, 1,034 sq miles skeleton boundary survey 1 752 sq mflet 
dty survey 15 tq miles topographical I 737*q miles forest 501 sq 
miles aggregate outturn 17 198J sq miles In the outturn of cadas- 
tral survey are included the revision of previous cadastral surveys of 958 
sq miles and the revision of the previous records of 417 sq miles. 

From the results up to date of the record of the status and rents 
of tenants m 3 districts certain economic facts had come to light 
The quantity of land held as proprietor a nr and the area under 
non-occupancy tenants, were wonderfully small compared with an 
average district of the N W Provinces The area under settled 
ratya/t was very large and testified to the benefits conferred by the 
Tenancy Act Thus the settled rajyaJs held In Muxaffaipnr 75 36 
per cent, of the holdings, in Champaron 77*4* in Saran 8007 
Raxyals of this class were paying an average rent, per acre of 
Rs 3 10-7 In Muxaffarpur and Re 1 7 5 in Champaran occupancy 
ra\ynlt were paj ing Rs. 4 1 s 3 per acre in Musaffarpor non-occn 
pancy raryaJs were paying R». 4-67 per acre in Muraffarpur and 
Rs. 1 1 1-0 m Champaran. Though the figures were incomplete they 
tended to dispel the impression that the Dorth Bihar ratjaJ was a 
down trodden and rack rented creature. 

In the Western Doars the result of the settlement as reviewed by 
Government in July 1895 showed that the resident joltdari formed 
far the largest body of the tenants and paid an average revenue of 15 
annas 7 pies per acre their permanent under-tenants paying Re. r 5 1 
per acre as rent- Of the Increase of revenue obtained 4 *hs were due 
to Increased area brought uoder assessment, $th to Increased rates. 

Up to the present timcjthe orders of Government hive not been 
passed upon the Chittagong and Orissa settlement reports, and the 
work In north Bihar is not yet completed so that It Is impossible 10 
give even the briefest summary of the economic facts emerging from 
these great settlement operations. 

Originally the Government ot India undertook to bear Jth of the 
total expenditure on the survey and record of right* 

ApnorOocmfnt r r .l, 

In north Bihar as representing the cost c* m 
BcSr. 1 * topographical part of the survey the remaining Jths 
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being divided equall) between the unyais and their zamwdars In 
Juh 1894, the Secretar) of State decided that the State share should 
not be less than -J- of the total expenses, the additional i being given 
in reduction of the raiyals share of the expenditure Under these 
orders the cost of the survey and record of rights in north Bihar were 
to fall, 1 * on the Government of India, T ' ff on the latyals, and ^ on 
the zamvidats It was proposed to commence recoveries from the 
beginning of the field season, 1895-96, and instructions were issued 
accordingly The term “ zamvidats ” was held to include tenure 
holders of a proprietary character, of whom permanent tenure-holders 
were to pay the whole of the proprietor} share of the costs, while for 
temporarj tenure-holders a sliding scale was laid down, distributing 
the share between them and the proprietor, according to the unexpired 
period of the lease Rent-free tenants were to pay both the landlords’ 
and tenant’s share of the costs Under-/ aij a/s and non-occupancy 
raiya/s were altogether exempted from payment For Champaran 
as w r ell as Muzaftarpur a rate of 8 annas an acre was taken as the 
basis for apportionment On this basis, the tenants’ and landlords’ 
shares were to be respectively 30 and 42 pies per acre Recoveries 
were to be taken in hand only where the record had been finally pub- 
lished, and, up to the end of September 1895, the operations had 
been so completed in 768 villages with an area of 250 sq miles in 
the district of Muzaffarpur, and in 247 villages, comprising 400 sq 
miles, in Champaran The share of costs of each proprietor w r as to 
be collected from him when his copy of the record was handed to 
him or else recovered from him afterwards under the provisions of 
the Public Demands Recovery Act It was estimated that the re- 
coveries in the financial year 1895-96 in the 2 districts would amount 
to about Rs 7 -,000 

In reviewing, on the eve of his retirement, the survey and 
Question Of extend settlement reports for the year ending 30th Sep- 
llJ Be S ttiem^nt to tember 1895, Sir C Elliott observed that the 

south Bihur question would soon arise whether, when the survey 
and preparation of a record of rights were completed in the 4 districts 
of north Bihar, the operations should be extended to south Bihar 
or to the Bhagalpur Division, and he recorded his opinion that they 
should be so extended He believed that the work already done 
had to a great extent dispelled the fears and suspicions with which 
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the undertaking had at first been viewed. The r enroll were learning 
to regard the record of rights as a valuable protection of their tenure, 
and the tamindari had begun to realise that It gave them a useful 
opportunity of securing a reasonable enhancement of rent, especially 
where cultivation had extended. The Indigo planters had always 
perceived the advantage they reaped by obtaining accurate know 
ledge of the rights and position of the parties with whom they had 
to deal and the vague alarm* felt a* to the irruption of a great 
flood of litigation and as to the imposition of a heavy burden of 
expenditure had been to a great extent dissipated Sir C. Elliott 
trusted the blessings conferred on the districts of north Bihar might 
In course of lime be extended to all Bengal The Board of Revenue 
were asked for a Report as to the need of extending these operation* 
to south Bihar and the advisability of doing so genendl) 

On the s6th January 1891 His Imperial Highness the Grand 
th. Duke Cesarevntch of Russia (who became Emperor 
Owwwiteh. Nicholas II In 1894) accompanied by His Royal 
Highness Prince George of Greece and Hu Imperial Highness 
the Duke George Alexandrovitch of Russia, arrived at Calcutta as 
the guests of the Vlceror They were received at the Howrah 
Railway Station bv HU Excellence and with oil honours during 
their visit of a few davs. 

The third decennial Census of Bengal was held on the night of the 
Thm owrmam ot 26th February 1891 For some months before this 
im ' date the local tuthorkiei had been at work preparing 

and revising village lists counting the houses in each village marking 
out Census blocks appointing and training enumerators. The pre- 
liminary enumeration was completed In all cases by the 15th or 10th 
February The actual Census was effected by the enumerator verifying 
the presence of the per tom already entered In his schedule hock, 
and making the necessary erosions and additions In the case of 
absentees and of new arrivals This work was efficiently and card nil T 
carried out Only 154 of the total number of enumerators, 'ho 
aggregated nearly 400,000 were paid The enumeration was com 
pleted without any disturbance. The cost of enumeration was 
R*- 79 354 or Rs. 1,075 P er Odilon of population as agalntt 
R*. 1 73 849 or R*. *^75 per million In 188 r The work of abstrac 
dem and tabulation was earned out at the bead-quarters of each 
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district tnstcti of at 5 centres onlv. is m the previous Census The 
co«l of compilation w.v* estimated at Rs 6, 15 coo against Rs 6,54.000 
m 1SS1 

Pile mam results of the Census of iSnt were thus summarised 
In eastern Bengd the population hid increased In 13’ per cent, 
owing for the most put to the genera) prosperity of the country, 
comparative freedom from severe outbreihs of epidemic, and to 
immigration from Bihar and central Bengal In northern Bengal the 
high-lv mg trio's showed an advance of more than 6 per cent , but 
over a large extent of country Bing at the fool of the Himalayas and 
on boiii hanks ot the Canges the population had declined In 
western Bengal there had beenagreit growth in manufacturing and 
mining centres, but a loss m tracts affected by malarious fe\er On 
the whole however, western Bengal was more healthy than it had 
been to vears before North Bihar was overcrowded while south 
Bihar showed a slower rate of increase than north Bihar owing to the 
greater relief afforded by emigration I he aboriginal races of Chota 
Nagpur and the Somhal Pitt "anas had increased by large numbers 
Considering the population according to administrative Divisions, it 
was found that the population of the Burdwan Division had increased 
from 7 393,954 to 7,668,8 1 S, or In 3 9S per cent , of the Presidency 
Division from 8,2! 1,986 to 8,51 2,630, or by 3 66 per cent , of the 
Rajshalu Division from 7,726,701 to 8,019,187, or b) 3 78 per cent , 
of the Dacca Division from 8,705,916 to 9,844 127, or b) 1307 per 
cent., and of the Chittagong Division from 3,569,071 to 4,190,081, 
or by 17 70 per cent The Patna Division showed an advance from 
15,060,9931015,790,737, or of 4 84 per cent, and the Bhagalpur 
Division from 8,066,1111088,582,490, or of 6 40 per cent The 
population of Orissa had increased from 3,628,832 to 3,877,755, or 
by 6 85 per cent , and of Chota Nagpur from 4,225,989 to 4,638,238, 
or, 975 P er cent. The total population of Bengal, including the 
Tributary States of Orissa and Chota Nagpur, Hill Tippera and 
Kuch Bihar, had risen from 69,536,861 m 1881 to 74,643,366 m 
1891 — an increase of over 7 per cent — of whom 37,236,485 were 
males and 37,406,881 females, 'giving an average density to the 
square mile of 398 persons Between 1881 and 1891 the Hindus 
increased from 45,452,826 to 47,821,468, and the Muhammadans' 
from 21,704,724 to 23,^58,347 
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B y the incorporation with Calcutta of the greater part of the area 
of the Suburban Municipality a considerable extension was made to 
the town. The area formerly Included In Calcutta was termed the 

old town while that recently amalgamated with it was known u 
the added area.'’ The remits of the Census of Calcutta showed 
that the population of the old town had nsen from 401 671 to 
436393 while that of the added area amounted to 313,008. This 
latter total could not be compared as a whole with the figures for 
1881 owing to the division of wards brought about by Act II (B C.) 
of 1888, portions having been added to Calcutta and other portions 
having been joined to various municipalities. The population of 
the Fort had fallen from 38 100 to 16 589 and that of the Port 
and Canals had slightly Increased from 38 300 to 38 691 The tots! 
population of the Town of Calcutta, together with the Fort, Port 
and Canals, thus stood at 68 1 560 In the Town there were 438 761 
Hindus, 189 jj6 Muhammadans, and 36,406 Christians In the Fart 
there were 1 441 Hindus 597 Muhammadans and 1351 Christians 
and In the Port and Canals the numbers were 13 934 Hindus, 13 350 
Muhammadans, and 1 340 Christians. The proportion of Hindus 
to the total population of the town had increased, and that of 
Muhammadans had decreased since the last Census. The chief 
castes of Hindus were Brahmans and Kayasth# both over 55/200 
Chamars and Kalbartas over 30,000 and Goalas and Subanubaniki 
dose on 10000 while of the Christians 9333 were returned a» 
European! 9 803 os Eurasians and 6 630 as natives. Of the 
population of the town 64 per cent were males and 36 per cent 
females. The education tables showed 33 5 per cent, of the males 
and 8 3 per cent of the females as either under instruction or *s 
literate. As regards birthplace 307 165 persons were shown ss 
born in Calcutta and 55,475 in the 34 Parganas district, the total d 
these amounting to 40 per cent of the population of the town. 
Over 20,000 persons were returned as natives of each of the follow 
| n g districts — Hooghly Gaya. Burdwan, Mid nap ore, Patna, and 
Cuttack. 

The Report on the Moral and Material Prtgrtu and Conditw* 

India for the 10 jenra ending 1891-91 gave lie principal lUtlBla 
for Bengal as follows — 

Area. 151 543 tquare mile, population 71^46987 mean dentitj- 
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471* to the sq miles, 146 towns, 227,019 villages, 13,592,154 
occupied houses and contained the following passage — <f The 
Bengal of the present clay is the most populous charge in India, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor is responsible for the management of a 
population of 71,346,9 87, or considerably more than that of the 
United States of America at their last Census of 1890 Taken by 
the historic divisions, Bengal Proper contains a population in round 
numbers of 40,400,000, Bihar, of 2 1,2 65, 000, 'and Orissa, as received 
from the Marathas, of 4,047,000 Chota Nagpur returns 4,628,790 
within the British portion of its area The physical divisions are 

Bawl JKnnt, Onfall sh ° Wn m the mar S in Speaking 

Western 1 Be " ffal 5Q2 5s ii generally, the whole of the pro- 

ISrthBihar” 007 oi 82 vince, except north-western Bihar, 

choS Nagpur . 18° 40 84 and occasionally Orissa, lies within 

0rissft 411 * 68 StJ a highly favourable zone of rain- 

fall, and famine is practically unknown in Bengal proper. In Orissa 
it prevailed on the historic occasion of 1866, and north Bihar was 
visited, to a certain extent, in 1874 But, on the whole, Bengal is, 
as the distribution of the population shows, a very fertile tract, and 
in Chota Nagpur the light incidence of population is due less to 
climatic defects than to the want of arable land which is so prominent 
a feature in the hill tracts of Central India 

Some interesting facts connected with the water-supply of Calcutta 
Calcutta water ' vere recor ded in 1890-91, which are worth quoting. 
8Up P ly * Convincing proof of the close relation that exists 

between the improvement of water-supply and the diminution of 
cholera was afforded by the fact that during the 5 years 1866-1870, 
before filtered water was brought into Calcutta, no less than 18,422 
deaths from cholera occurred in the town, being 8 5 per 1,000 of 
the population as it then stood. With the introduction of the filtered 


water the mortality during the next 5 years, dropped to 5,922, 
or 2 7 per 1000 Between 1876 and 1880 a slight increase to 
6,598 deaths, or 3 o per 1,000 was observed, and m the 5 years 
1881— 1885, when population was beginning to outrun the water- 
supply, cholera mortality rose to 9,845 deaths, or 4 5 per 1,000. 
Finally, the effect of the water-supply extension of 1888 was to 
reduce the deaths from cholera during the 5 years 1886-1890 to 


* Excluding feudatory States &c 
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6 773 or a 8 per 1000 on the existing population of the municipality 
In the ai year*, therefore daring which the town was supplied with 
pare drinking water the death rate from cholera was decreased to a 
little more than i of Its former standard. At the close of the year 
1890-91 the length of mains and services on the filtered system 
amounted to 231 miles of which 47 miles were laid during the 
year The average daily *uppl) per head of the population was 39 46 
gallons In the town and 15 gallons in the added area. A new 
pumping station designed to supply the southern portion of the 
added area, was commenced at Bha warn pur 

It will be convenient to group together here the frontier and 

political occurrences of Sir C EDjott’a time The 

Lothtd * iT, h~w 

punitive measures which had been adopted from 
time to time against the hill tribes beyond the frontier having failed 
to be sufficiently deterrent, the policy of controlling them from 
within was determined upon a portion of the Lushai country was 
annexed and a new frontier district, with an area estimated at 14.000 
*q miles, was constituted from the isti April 1891 under the name 
of the South Lushai Hills, under a Superintendent The Chittagong 
Hill Tracts were converted from the 1st. November 1891 info a 
subdivision In charge of an Assistant Commissioner under the 
direct supervision of the Commissioner of Chittagong The troops 
were withdrawn, but a detachment of too Gurkhas was left at Fort 
Tregear about 45 mile* distant from Lungieh The exercise of 
control over the subjugated hill tribes from within, and the presence 
of troops at Fort Tregear produced a most salutary effect, *0 that 
perfect tranquillity prevailed in the Chittagong Hill Tracts The 
future security of the tract was to a great extent dependent upon the 
check which the Burma authorities would be able to keep on the 
wild tribes on the frontier There was again a scare In the Chengd 
Valley due to a rumour that Lieupunga was organizing a raiding 
party but confidence wat. soon restored by Issuing a proclamation 
that Uenpnnga and other Chief* under him had been deported. 
Twenty-eight captive* were recovered. Captain Shakespetr » 
efforts a* Superintendent were directed to the disiodgment of the 
Chief Jakopi, at whose hands his predecessor hid sustained a serious 
reverse a few months before The expedition undertaken was com 
pletcly successful , Jakopa* village was destroyed he himself 
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far awa) and newer attempted ta return The result was the final 
subjugation of the Molicnpui tribes A darhat was held at Lungleh 
lanuary 1892, at which^ill the hill chiefs who attended swore friend- 
ship with one another, the Superintendent and his officers toured 
about, and a meeting with Mr McCabe. Political officer, North 
Lusliai Hills, took place at Kairuma , the boundan was settled between 
the north and south Lusliai lulls, the Shiiulu chief Dokola was 
captured and deported to Ha7aribagh The serious disturbances of 
March-April 1892 in the How long countrj, on the northern frontier, 
were put down with the assistance of a column sent from Fort White 
b) the Chief Commissioner of Burma In the beginning of March 
Captain Shakespear heard of the attack on Mr McCabe at Lalbura’s, 
and marched northwards to assist or relie\e him He was, however, 
able to get no further than Vansanga, when the wdiole country rose 
in arms, and after mam skirmishes with the eneim lie was compelled 
to entrench himself in Vansanga s ullage There he kept all the 
hostile chiefs fully emplojcd, and so prevented them from joining in 
the combination which was harassing the Aijal force, but he was not 
able to cross the frontier or to return without a loss of prestige W'hich 
would have been fatal to the security of the British pow r er m these 
hills Meanwhile the eneim constant!) attacked Vansanga's village, 
attempted Lungleh itself, and spread themselves over the lines of com- 
munication, threatening Demagri, attacking the forts at Tinchang and 
Lalthuma in force, cutting the telegraph wires, destro) ing ferries 
and bridges, and occasionally shooting or cutting up transport 
followers and sepoys on the roads At this period co-operation was 
afforded from Burma and a column marched from Fort White and 
effected a junction with Captain Shakespear The combined forces 
then did all in their pow'er to inflict effective punishment Owing to 
the want of provisions occasioned by difficulties of transport, they 
had only 5 days at their disposal, but in this time they punished 
several villages, and the country was reduced to quiet and temporary 
submission The Lushais were cowed by the sudden and unexpected 
appearance of reinforcements from the Burma side The column 
w'hich had thus rendered such valuable service marched on to 
Lungleh, and then to Chittagong, where arrangements ware made 
for their return to Rangoon 

With the departure of the Burma column the active opera* 
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tlons of the season closed The hardships of the campaign, 
due to the unfavourable weather the sickness among the troops the 
want of roads, the distances to be traversed and the difficulties of 
transport, were excessive and In the face of all these adverse con 
ditions the services of both officers and men deserved high com 
mcndatlon 

In January 189s a conference of which Sir C Elliott oa» 1 
member met at Calcutta to examine various questions relating to the 
country of the Luahai tribe*. He strongly supported the proposal 
that the whole of this tract of country should be brought under one 
administration and preferably that of Assam and it was subsequently 
decided that the south Lusbai hills should be transferred from Bengal 
to Assam as soon as possible It was also decided that the Chittagong 
district should be transferred from Bengal to Assam as soon as the 
settlement operation* then in progress had been brought to an end 
and that, If it was found that there were difficulties in the way of an 
immediate transfer of the entire distnct, the subdivision of the Chlua 
gong Hill Tracts should be transferred in advance of the rest The 
transfer of the whole of the Chittagong Division to Assam was more- 
over In contemplation. The South Lusha; Hills were in September 
1895 included in Lower Bengal under *8 and *9 Vic- c. 17 s. 4 
and eventually transferred to Assam from the 1st. April 1898 

After the departure of the Burma Column In Mty 189s active 
operation* ceased but, though the hostile Lnshala were coned and 
their power scattered and broken they were not crushed. The chief* 
who rose against the British power were still independent and pre- 
pared to lake the earliest opportunity of revenging themselves 
rumours were rife of their intention to attack the friendly tribes, u** 
CTen Lungleh itself It was therefore decided after full cons! deration 
in December 189s to despatch a punitive expedition consisting 
400 Gurkhas 2 mountain-battery guns and 150 rifles of the 
Bengal Infantry for the protection of friendly villages, oar convoys 
and communications and to impress on the native tribes once fot 
all a sense of British supremacy This force ictfng in concert 
a column from Fort Aijal, completely effected its object, and ahbout 
meeting any resistance, established the authority of Government 
throughout the whole tract of country where It had been resisted and 
returned to Benge) in Febrmrjf 1893 The general condition of d>e 
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countr} , and the success attained fn the pa\mcnt of ruenue and 
fines pointed to the fact that the I ushais had abandoned all idea of 
combined resistance. An outpost was established at Lalrhima in 
the heart of the Lushai countn on the boundan line between the 
north and south Lushai territon and the small force stationed theie, 
together with the disarmament of hostile chiefs would, it was bche\ed, 
render it almost impossible for am serious trouble to again arise 

The \ear 1893-4 was on the whole peaceful The I tishai chief- 
tamess Roput Lieni, and her son, Lalilniama, who had been planning 
an attach on Lungleh, were arrested b\ Captain Slnhcspear in \ugust 
1893 and detained m the Chittagong jail m accordance with 
warrants issued under Regulation 111 of iStS Loncheva and 
Pa\unga, who had murdered an interpreter, named Shotmghara, in 
March 1S92, were tried In Captain Shahesjiear and convicted and 
sentenced to transportation for life Yasanga, another hostile chief, 
who was detained at Lungleh, was cajitured under very trjmg 
circumstances A dailai was held at Lungleh at Christmas, at which 
the Commissioner of Chittagong was present It was largeh attended 
* by the chiefs and their followers The fines imposed on the chiefs 
were realized during the jear, amounting in all to 130 guns, one 
gyal and Rs 950 /- in cash 

The Raja of Sikhim was given permission to reside during the 
rains at either Tumlong, GuntoL, or Robdencln 

Slkhlrn 

He chose the latter place, and w r ent there m Febru- 
ary 1891 In October the Council requested him to return to Guntok, 
but he refused Sir C Elliott then issued orders that it was expected 
of him that he would immediately return to Guntok, and also that his 
eldest son should be brought for education from Tibet If the Raja 
failed to comply, all pecuniary allowances were to be stopped and in 
the last resort measures were to be taken to bring him -to Guntok 
The Raja ignored all the efforts of the Assistant Political Agent to 
induce him to go there In March 1892 the Raja left Penuonchi 
ostensibly for his return to Guntok but in effect he endeavoured to 
find his way into Tibet via Nepal he w r as arrested as soon as he 
crossed the border by the Nepalese authorities, who placed themselves 
in communication with the Government of India, and eventually 
escorted the Raja to Kurseong m the Darjeeling district, w r here he 
was detained under surveillance throughout 1892-93 The Raja took 
58 
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no part in the administration of the affairs of the State -which were 
conducted b) the Assistant Political Agent and the Council, acting 
together In complete agreement. The Raja s attitude for some time 
remained unchanged and be continued unwilling to return to Slkhlm 
under the conditions Imposed by Government. He declined to write 
to hfs eldest son Tchoda Namgyel who was still In Tibet, and exrr 
cised bis influence to keep the bov away His younger son ChotiL, 
who was recognised as the avaiar or incarnation of the founder of 
the Phodung monastery was being educated with the family of Raja 
Tenduk In Darjeeling and allowed to make occasional visits Into 
Stkhitn In the meantime affairs in Slkhlm continued qnfet and no 
change was contemplated In existing arrangements until the elder ion 
returned from Tibet or the Maharaja showed himself to be more 
amenable to the authority of the British Government 

No change took place until the Raja was removed to Darjeeling 
in April 1895 on expressing regret for his post condtna and subscrib- 
ing to a document in which he complied unreservedly with the condi- 
tions of the restoration Imposed by Government he was subsequent^ 
allowed to return to Sikhim He also wrote to ask his eldest son to 
return from Tibet In the meantime soluble arrangement* were 
made for the education of his second non and for the establishment 
of a school at Gantok 

In accordance with the convention of 1890 between Great 
Briuln and China, a trade mart was opened at Yatung on the Tibetm 
ride of the frontier The place was unsuitable for a mart and offered 
no attraction for traders bat though every attempt was mad® by the 
Chinese Ambtn to Induce the Tibetans to substitute Phan for katunf 


It was found impossible to overcome their reluctance, and Yatung 
was eventually accepted hr both the Chinese and British Government 


it the only alternative to breaking off the negotiations si together 
As \ a tong was the mart thus established by treaty it was notposrihk 
that any change In the she could be sanctioned for the period of 5 
years during which the treaty was to be In force. The «pldt 
treaty was violated br the erection of a solid stone wall screw the 
valley the gate of which was dosed to traders from the Indian tide, 
jo that no Interchange of traffic such as was contemplated by the 
treaty could take place Notwithstanding these difficulties there 
a krje increase In some daws of the traffic and the value of 
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imports of raw wool from 1 ibet increased in one \ear from 
Rs 3,02,49s to Rs 4,98 593 and of musk from Rs 3 343 to 
Rs. 81,204 

Towards the close of 1S94-95 a Commission, consisting of 
British, Chinese and Tibetan representatives was appointed for the 
delimitation of the boundan between Sihhtm and Tibet as defined m 
the Convention of 1890 but the Tibetans refused to supplv transport 
for their partv and the Chinese representative declared himself unable 
to move. Three pillars w Inch were put up at 3 passes where there was 
no dispute about the boundan were knocked down After wailing 
for some time in the expectation that orders from Pekin might over- 
come Tibetan rccusancv, the Commission was broken up in August 
1895, and further proceedings abandoned for the lime , but 11 was in 
contemplation to renew the demarcation in the following jear 

While this Commission was unable to proceed with its work, 
owing to the unwillingness of the Tibetans to send their delegates, 
a claim was made b} the Tibetans to lands ljing within the Sikhim 
boundary as laid down in the Convention with China, and on the 
settlement of that claim it was hoped that the demarcation of the 
t boundar) would be completed 

On the Raja’s return to his capital, Guntok, in November 1895, 
he was associated with the Council in the administration of the 
State, w'hich was conducted under the advice and general supervision 
of the Political Officer 

- In May 1891, there took place an insurrection of the Bhuiyas of 

" Keonjht Keonjhur against their Maharaja, resulting in his 

flight to Cuttack and final restoration, accompanied 
by Rai Nanda Kishore Das Bahadur as Government Agent The 
oppressions and exactions of the Maharaja were the immediate 
t cause of the disturbances, which w r ere promptly suppressed by the 
local officers with the aid of the Government police A detachment 
of troops from Calcutta was also ordered under arms, but it was 
only held m reserve and not called into action Although all active 
resistance on the part of the insurgents appeared to have ceased, and 
^ the Maharaja was duly restored, the Bhuiyas, in spite of the efforts 
/ of the Government Agent towards reconciling them, held aloof, and 
C would neither pay the revenue due from them, nor allow the payment 

l>f of revenue by those under their influence A proclamation was 
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Issued warning them of the serious consequences of continued 
contumacy and if this warning was neglected they were daring the 
ensuing cold weather to be reduced to submission by force and 
their ringleaders, if necessan deported The country which was In 
an unsettled condition in the beginning of 1893-94 wuj gradually 
reduced to peace and order and the Bhulyas tendered complete sub- 
mission to their chief The settlement operations in connection 
with the Bhuiya and Jnang Firs were concluded on terms agreeable 
to and accepted b) both parties and leases were granted The 
difficult question of personal services claimed by the Raja under the 
head of porterage roof thatching and dragging the car of the family 
god out of which the rebellion had mainly sprung was decided In a 
manner which it was hoped would be satisfactory and lasting the 
nature and extent of the services to be claimed being defined with 
precision or else commuted Into an enhancement of the ordinary rent 
At the request of the District Charitable bociety and of the 

Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association Sir C 

I’«q p»rWm axfcocij 1 

Ellfott, m April 1H91 without pledging Govern 

ment to accept any new financial responsibilities 
appointed a representative Committee to enquire into the poverty or 
pauperism prevalent among Europeans and Eurasians in Calcutta 
and Howrah and the various means possible for relieving and 
checking ft The Committee were occupied in this work for upwards 
of a year and the Report which they submitted with its appendices 
was a valuable and interesting record of Information It was shown 
that statistics pointed to the existence of an amount of pauperism 
among the domiciled European community of Calcutta and Howrah 
far larger than wbat was believed to be the amount of similar des- 
titution in England while the percentage of pauperism, that Is of oil 
those who were In receipt of charitable relief of any kind, among 
Eurasians of all degrees of mixed blood was a* high as » J 3 The 
causes of this excessive pauperism were shewn to he partly the 
increase of education among the natives of Bengal leading to sharper 
competition for employment partly inherent defects of character 
common among Indo-Europeans, ahich often impeded and weaken 
ed them in the struggle for existence and partlr and most important 
of all the injudicious administration of charitable relief which br 
demoralizing the recipients of such old had contributed In no small 
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measure to aggravate the evil The relieving agencies of Calcutta, 
in charitable societies, its homes, and schools, and hospitals, control- 
led funds which m the aggregate were sufficient to meet even the exist- 
ing congested demand for relief, and, if the} were properl} adminis- 
tered, not onlv would pauperism he diminished, but distress could be 
absolutch stamped out The principles advocated b} the Committee 
were that the condition of idle paupers should be made less eligible 
than that of the independent poor, that indoor relief should be the 
rule and outdoor relief the exception, and that relief in aid of wages 
should be if possible, avoided 

In dealing with the remedies proposed b} the Committee to 
counteract the prevailing tendencies in the direction of ever-increas- 
ing povert} ‘sir C Flholt confined himself mainly to a careful 
consideration of the means bv which practical cfTect could be given 
to 3 schemes, of which 2 were intended to provide new sources of 
emplovment, and the third to promote the better organisation of 
charitable relief Either of the 2 former would involve a not incon- 
siderable expenditure One of them was the proposal to form an 
Indo-European regiment, and this Sir C Elliott recommended to the 
favourable consideration of the Government of India, with the 
proviso that the new regiment should take the place of a native and 
not of a British regiment The second proposal to establish a train- 
ing ship in the river Hooghh for Indo-European bo}S could hardly 
be undertaken with an assurance of ultimate success Even if Indo- 
European bo}S could be induced to adopt the sea as a profession 
and to inure themselves to the perils and hardships of a sailor’s life, 
there remained much doubt as to the possibiht} of obtaining emplo}- 
ment for them either as seamen or as ship apprentices In view of 
this uncertainty, the cost of canning out the scheme would be pro- 
hibitive, and in the shape presented the proposal had to be abandoned, 
but Sir C. Elliott was not without hope that some cheaper substitute 
might be found practicable 

The Committee’s third remed}, namely, the better organisation 
of charitable relief, was a matter m which it was impossible for 
Government, as such, to take any action , but Sir C Elliott expressed 
his general concurrence with the Committee, and approved their 
proposal that the District Charitable Society should undertake to 
deal with alL cases which in England would come within the operation 
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of the Poor Law leaving to the remaining charitable agencies those 
cases to which private chanty was suitable In order to carry out 
this division of work some central authority would be necessary to 
investigate cases of destitution, to decide to which of the i classes 
they belonged and otherwise to assist the various agencies In working 
harmoniously together This work of a Charity Organisation Society 
might, it was thought, bo undertaken by the District Charitable Society 
In addrtion to the duties assigned to it by the Co mmi ttee It seemed 
to have an organization suited for the purpose though it would be 
necessary to place its constitution on a somewhat wider basis and 
to form a Central Committee consisting of representatives of all 
sections of the Christian religion, together with delegate* from exist 
ing charitable societies and institutions. Sir C Elliott trusted that an 
earnest endeavour would be mode to overcome the initial difficulties 
and to organize a practical scheme on these lines, which would secure 
the co-operation of the various agencies of Calcutta. Again, In 
February 1893 the Calcutta Diocesan Conference urged that some- 
thing should be done to ameliorate the condition of poor Europeans 
and Eurasians but the suggestions were too general for the 
Bengal Government to accept anv responsibility in respect 
of them Sir C Elliott pointed to the Sibpor Engineering College 
as affording a centre of practical education In respect of Govern- 
ment employment he expressed bis willingness to treat thu class of 
candidates equitably but he regarded some of the proposals as being 
entirely beyond the legitimate sphere of State operations 

The proposal to form an Indo-European regiment with a view to 
u counteract the tendencies of that class towards 

to pauperism having been rejected the Government 

of India was asked to permit the admission of 
selected Eurasians into British regiments It was suggested that the 
scheme might be tried tentatively either by enlisting a limited number 
of men each year or bv limiting the number of such recruits per 
battalion or per company or by restricting Its operation for a definite 
period It was urged that in this wav a supply of excellent soldier* 
might be obtained bv the Army who would enlist for long con 
continued service and that this would tend to effect a saving of 
considerable sums spent on reliefs. This proposal however did 
not commend Itself to Her Msjesty ■ Government. The authorities 
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at the War Office stated that the practical difficulties in the way of 
the proposed scheme -were so great as to be almost insurmountable 
The Military authorities at home declared themselves so strongly- 
opposed to am departure from the e\istmg principles which governed 
the enlistment of men for the Imperial forces that the Secretary of 
State tor India felt it impossible to press the question further 

In i SS 5 the Government of India suggested that steps should 
Ethogmpiiic be taken towards the collection of more precise 

rufo-.i-ces information regarding the castes and occupations 

of the people of India, and Mr H H Rislej, c s, was selected to 
prosecute ethnographic researches, from w'hich, apart from the 
scientific results, substantial administrative benefits were anticipated 
As the result of Mr Rislej’s inquiries during 6) ears 2 volumes 
were brought out in the ) ear 1891-92 containing the Ethnographic 
Glossary of all the castes, tribes, sub-castes and sections, of which 
a substantial number of representatives was found in Bengal, wuth 
an mtroductor) essay on Caste in relation to Marriage These 
volumes were welcomed by Sir C Elliott as an important addition 
to the slock of official information available on the subject and as a 
valuable contribution to scientific research It was true that a com- 
plete knowledge of the caste system of India u r ould not be obtained 
from the study of the Ethnographic Glossary alone The greatest 
and purest castes of India, the Brahmans and Rajputs are (with the 
exception of the Maithila Brahmans of Bihar) exotics in Bengal, 
and it is only in Upper India, the country of their origin, that a 
full understanding of their mam permanent subdivisions, and of the 
mutual relations of those subdivisions, can be obtained , but still 
much learned information w r as contained m the Glossary respecting 
those clans or individuals of those castes who have emigrated into 
Bengal, and whose descendants have established local sub-castes 
with local customs of their own The work contained the most 
complete account that had hitherto been put on official record with 
regard to the numerous low r er castes which had sprung up in Bengal, 
and to the representatives of the aboriginal races, w r ho had more or 
less come under Hinduising influences As a dictionary of the 
castes and their occupations, the Glossary was calculated to be useful 
to the Administration The more Government officers knew about 
the religious and social customs of the people of their district, the 
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better able they would be to deal with either the possible social 
problems of the future, or with the practical questions arising in their 
ordinary work such as the relations of the different castes to the land, 
their privileges in respect of rent, their relations to trade their 
status in civil society, their internal organization their rule# as to 
marriage and divorce and as to the giving and receiving of famine 
relief It was believed that Bengal was the only province in which 
any substantial attempt bad been made to carry out the wishes of 
the Government of India with respect to the investigation of cajtes 
and occupations originating from the Census of i88r This work 
afforded a substantial frame work on which farther Inquiries could be 
instituted and their results incorporated. 

The i volumes of the Ethnographic Glossary were circulated 
to all Commissioners, district and subd l visional officers, and other 
persons interested and their criticisms invited with a view to supple- 
ment in a later edition the deficiencies Incidental to such an under 
taking A scheme which Mr Rlsley submitted In outline for the 
continuance of ethnographical researches in Bengal and for their 
extension to other parts of India, was not accepted by the Supreme 
Government on the ground that such a work would swell to unwieldy 
proportions but the republlcation of the Glossary with the addition 
of Statistical Information collected in the last Census was subse- 
quently authorised 

Mr Ruley also laid before Government 2 volumes containing 
his Antkroponttt ic Daia or senes of tables of figures showing the 
results of measurements carried on under his order* on the methods 
approved by European anthropologists, oi the physical characteristics 
of certain selected castes and tribes The conclusions to be deduced 
from these contributions were awaited Another proposal made by 
Mr Risley to continue Ethnographical researches in Bengal and 
extend them to other parts of India, by means of Honorary 
Directors In each province was approved by the Government of 
India but no financial assistance could be given the work was left to 
amateur effort and a central office was created at Calcutta in the 
Ethnographic Branch of the Asiatic Sodety of Bengal 

Early In the rear 1891 proceedings were instituted under Sir C 
_ ... Elliott's orders (with the approval of the Government 

Prworntko tf lb* v , , , , , 

*“f****- of India) which had for their object to bring home 
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to the conductors of the Native Press of Bengal that the disloyal 
and seditious utterances in which so man) of their number permitted 
themselves to indulge could not be tolerated The Bangolasi 
newspaper, which was selected for prosecution, (upon the opinion 
of the Government legal advisers, by whom the 3 articles upon 
which the prosecution was based w’ere chosen), was one of those 
which, upon the passing into law’ of the Age of Consent Act, had 
showm themselves conspicuousl) \ tolent in their attacks upon the 
Government 

The 3 articles were those of the 20th March, 16th May, and 6th 
June, which are too long to quote in extenso as they filled 4 columns 
of the Englishman They dealt with such subjects as the following 
‘Our condition’ — ‘A Revealed Form of the English Ruler’ — ‘An 
outspoken Policy is the Best for Uncivilised Persons ’ — ‘ The Most 
Important and the First Idea of the Uncivilised Hindu ’ — ‘ What is to 
be the End ? ’ The first article w’as to this effect — 

“ People will by this time say that w r e are fully a subject people 
In regard to our property, wealth, dependants, family, religion, usages 
and observances &c , we are completely subject to the English Ruler 
If the English Ruler wishes, he can deprive us of our property, insult 
our families, give them trouble, and can obstruct us in the exercise of 
our religion, usages and observances People will say this but we 
shall no longer be able to put our hands m their mouths The 
English Viceroy, Governor-General, Lansdowne Bahadur, the other 
day, in the Legislative Council, in outspoken voice loudly, with 
swelling bosom, proclaimed this very matter ” 

And the article went on to state that the Governor-General had 
said that the Hindu community must do what appears to be proper to 
the English and that the Hindus must forego all that may appear 
opposed to what the English think proper, and added further “ If m 
doing this, your religion is destroyed, let it be If you are obstructed m 
observances which have descended to you from time immemorial, let 
it be If you have to give a handful of water to your belief in the 
Shastras, you must give it — still the mighty Ruler, the Englishman, 
will never let you do that which may not appear to the English to be 
m conformity to good education, good morals, and civilization 

The article went on also to inquire “ If it is so, O Probhu 1 
" then declare it openly, and then destroy our all , destroy our ca$te. 
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religion, and society then we shall understand from what motives 
for the accomplishment of what object, you arc carrying out these 
measures ” The article further said that If the Governor General 
has not envy of the Hindu religion In his mind and if he has 
entered on encompassing the ruin of the Hindus with the object of 
mating his sway In India permanent, they clasp thou hands and 
entreat him to say bo plainly when they will execute bonds, binding 
themselves to perpetual slavery The Governor-General may by the 
deep laid designs of politics diminish the strength of the bonds of 
Indian unity but he will never be able to destroy them so long as the 
religion remains unshaken and so forth. 

Another article in the game issue was headed The Revealed 
Form of the English Ruler and was as follows — 

u In enacting the Consent Act, the English have been drawn Into 
the vortex of circumstances and have been obliged to cast off both 
the mask and the slough. Now stands before us the severe terrible 
disgusting naked form of the Englishman Our heart trembles at 
the sight of this form As Sits was stupefied on seeing the great 
ascetic wearing the guise of a mendicant, transform himself suddenly 
into the ten headed twenty-eved King of the Rakshasas so bait wc 
been stupefied by fear by wonder bv contempt, by insult- Oh I 
Rama, Oh Rama [ What a terrible form ! How fearful Is its attitudo ! 
And in that attitude how violent the dance and how deadly the subdued 
laugh which reverberates through half the Universe. The leering 
eyes perpetually revolve like the burning wheel In the potter’s kiln 
and with a thousand tongues In Afltckcka languages with such words 
as pleases Ji, It Js roaring incessantly Oh Madhn Sudana, King of 
Kings 1 Is this our Ruler ? After much more In this strain aa to the 
fearful form of the Rnler who “ slanders the Hindus from the might 
of the gun,” and so on the article went on to say that the Hindu 
religion cannot be destroyed though the chief fear is that It wfll be, 
and that the attempt to destroy it has rendered clearer the policy of 
the English 71 

The law was clearly expounded In this cose by the learned 
Chief Justice of Bengal, and It was shown beyond doubt that 
deliberate attempts to exdte feelings of enmity and fil will against 
the Government and to hold it up to the hatred and contempt ol 
the people, and mibrepresentatkra of the true state of affairs b) 
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partial statements of facts, so as to cause disaffection were offences 
under the law, and that writings of this nature in the public press 
rendered those who published them liable to punishment In the 
trial which took place the jur) disagreed in their verdict, and, under 
the orders of the Chief justice the case was postponed as a remand 
to the next ensuing Sessions of the High Court The proprietor, 
editor, manager, and publisher of the Bangobau then presented a 
petition to the Lieutenant-Governor, m which the) expressed contri- 
tion for having allowed the articles which formed the subject of 
the prosecution to appear in that paper, promised henceforth to 
conduct it in a spirit of loyalty to Her Majestv the Queen-Empress 
and the Government of India and threw themselves unreservedly 
on the mere) of the Lieutenant-Governor Representations were 
also made b) the British Indian Association and by the Native 
Press Association — a bod) which was formed after the proceedings 
against the Bangobast had been instituted, with the object, among 
others, of nnpro\ing the tone of the Native Press and preserving 
moderation m the discussion of all public questions — interceding on 
behalf of the Bangobast and entreating the Lieutenant-Governor to 
direct, in consideration of the humble submission of those res- 
ponsible for the paper, that further criminal proceedings should be 
stayed These memorials were forwarded by Sir C Elliott 
to the Government of India with His Honor’s support, and, 
under the orders of His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council, the matter was not pressed further against the defendants 
There was reason to believe that this act of lenity w r as appre- 
ciated by the community generally, and that it exercised a healthy 
influence on the tone of the Press at the time 

In accordance with the reccommendalions of the Police Committee 

which sat in 1890-1, a Bill was prepared to amend 
vi u Police y ^ y 

the village Chaukidari Act 1870, and introduced 
into the Bengal Council on the 23rd April 1892 One object was to 
bring the village watch into closer relations with the district Magistrate 
Another w r as to raise the social status of the Chatikidars , by substi- 
tuting men of better caste and more respectable position The main 
alterations proposed were briefly set out in the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons as follows — 

“The present Bill has been prepared to give effect to such of the 
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proposals of the Police Committee of 1890-91 as have been accepted by 
Government in regard to the reconstitution of the village police. The 
Bill provides for the introduction of the Act into all village* irrespective 
of the number of houses they contain. It u proposed that the Magistrate 
may with the consent of the Local Government, arrange for the elec 
tion of a panckayat by the rate-payers m any manner most convenient 
It is left to the Magistrate, and not to the panckayat to determine the 
number of ckaukidari to be eraplojed, and to fix the salary of the 
ckauktdars within certain limits. The appointment of a ckaukidar will 
rest with the Magistrate, on the nomination of the panckayat and 
will no longer be made by the panckayat The power* of arrest by a 
ckaukidar have been extended 10 a* to bring the law into accordance 
with the general practice. The appointment of a taksildar 13 authorised 
not only as now on the application of the panckayat, but also at the 
discretion of the Magistrate, when he find* that collection is badly 
earned out and the chan tutor 11 not regularly paid. Fines and penalties 
will be credited no longer to the Ckauktdan Village Fond, bat to a 
district Ckaukidari Reward Fond, the control over which will rest 
with the Magistrate. In other respects there are small modifications of 
the existing law It 11 not considered expedient at present to undertake 
any legislation in regard to Part 1 1 of the Act relating to ckakran 
lands. 

In the progress through Council of the Bill which became Act I 
(B C ) of 1891 certain further amendments were incorporated, of 
which the following only need be mentioned The number of the 
panckayat was fixed at not less than 3 nor more than 5 " with a 
further proviso that in certain local areas the Local Government might 
reduce the number to 1 This provision was Inserted with reference to 
the peculiar conditions of tea estates In the districts of Darjeeling and 
Jalpalgun and of localities In other districts where It might not be 
possible to appoint more than one member The Magistrate of the 
district was also authorised t<^ delegate with the sanction of the 
Commissioner hla powers under the Act, either wholly or in part, 
to an) subordinate Magistrate of the first class In charge of a sub 
division or to the District Superintendent of Police A proposal 
was also made to insert a clause forbidding police officers to mike 
use of ckaukidari as menial servants, but this amendment was with 
drawn on the understanding that strict orders would be Issued by 
Government on the subject 

Next to low caste and disreputable antecedent* one of the causes 
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The Regular 
Police 


■which had done much to degrade the ullage chauhidat in his own 
esteem and that of the public, and to lessen Ins influence for good, 
had been the habit, too common among the provincial police, of 
treating him as a beast of burden and a menial servant. The 
Government was pledged to do all it could to stop this custom, and 
Sir C Elliott took ever) opportunity of giung publicity to his desire 
that Magistrates and District Superintendents of Police should set 
their faces sternly against the practice 

The Police Committee made a number of recommendations for 
the improvement of the regular police, chiefly with 
a tendenc) to increasing the pay of the various 
grades The most important suggestion was that no officers inferior 
in rank to Sub-Inspectors should be emplo} ed in the investigation 
of criminal cases and that head-constables, whose number would be 
greatly reduced, should be confined to work of a less responsible 
nature This was accepted so far as financial exigencies permitted 
In accordance also with the Committee’s advice the special reserves 
of police on military lines w r ere further organized, under special 
legislation. 

Sir C Elliott devoted much time and attention to the working of 
Th e Criminal the Criminal Courts, and accepted generally the 
Courts recommendations of the Police Committee on this 

subject He enjoined on Magistrates and sub-divisional officers 
that they should watch the proceedings of investigating police officers 
with greater care, and issue such instructions as they thought fit 
The necessity of carefully watching over the wwk of their subor- 
dinates was impressed again and again on district Magistrates with 
special reference to delays in trying cases and unnecessary remands 
At the suggestion of Sir C Elliott the High Court issued 
instructions to Sessions Judges that they were authorised and expected 
to inspect the Courts of Magistrates subordinate to them Above 
all things Sir C Elliott insisted that there should be no avoidable 
delay m the disposal of cases It should, he laid down, be a point 
of honour with Magistrates not to plead want of time as an excuse 
for adjournment, and when witnesses w r ere m attendance the Court 
should not rise at 5 p m , as had hitherto been too often the practice, 
but should sit till dusk or even after dark rather than subject parties 
and witnesses to the inconvenience of another day’s detention Great 
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improvement soon manifested itself In this department of the Adminis- 
tration, and hU efforts to Improve the procedure in Criminal Courts 
were cordially responded to by all classes of Magistrates. 

The change of Excise policy in Bengal from the outstill system 

^ ^ of Sir A Edens time, through the Excise Commis- 

sion of 1883-84 to the revival of sadar distilleries, 
has been shewn in the previous Chapter Outstills were abolished 
on ist. April 1889 in Calcutta, the 14 Parganas and Howrah and 
from 1 st. April 1890 In the 16 remaining districts of the Presidency 
Burdwan Dacca and Orissa Divisions, with a loss of revenue This 
loss wns nothing more than might have been expected under a new 
policy introducing so great a change The Government wrote as 
follows w The advantages of the distillery system are great, and 
there is no reason why it should not succeed In raising a moderate 
revenue in settled tracts where the people are fairly prosperous and 
at the same time in reducing consumption In Northern Bengal, 
the Chittagong Division and in Chcrta Nagpur with the exception 
of Hararibagh there are no distilleries. The dual system p re vail 1 
In the Patna Division and in the districts of Monghyr Bhogulpur 
and Haxaribogh The central distillery supplies a certain area, and 
the rest of each district is served by ontatills, which are placed under 
stringent restrictions as to the amount of liquor the lessses may 
manufacture. In Bihar the poverty of the people compels the 
supply of cheap and therefore weak liquor aDd undne pressure put 
upon the abkars only results in the stimulation of illicit distillation 
During the year 1890-91 there was a marked decline In revenue In 
every district in Bihar and the figures Indicate less success in 
managing excise there than elsewhere in the province. The attempt 
to raise the retail prices of outstill liquor has failed, and the abkars 
have combined to refuse settlements. It appears probable that 
sufficient judgment has not been exerdsed and that the upset prices 
have been fixed too high for the abkars to be able to recoup them 
selves by raising the price of liquor The tnde in dutr-pay^E 
spirit has been injuriously affected but there Is nothing to show that 
this has been accompanied by reduced consumption, and not by an 
increase in Illicit distillation ' 

Defects in the working of the Excise Department as regards 
country spWt attracted Six C Elliotts attention In respect of (i) the 
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restriction of still and vat capacit} m outstills — (2) the system of 
fixing the duti on liquor according to its exact strength as measured 
tn the hydrometer, compared with the system of issuing it at fixed 
strengths — (3) the system of fixing minimum prices of retail sale, 
(4) the rates of distillery fees (5) the desirability of distilling weak 
liquor at the Government distilleries (6) the failure of the attempt 
made in Bihar to raise the license fees of outstills 

He expressed himself to he a hearU supporter of the central 
distillery s\steni, — the essence of which was that even gallon of 
liquor distilled should pai duty to the State, — as opposed to the out- 
still system under w'hich the more the liquor distilled the less the duly 
paid But he strongly condemned the idea that the introduction of 
the Government distillen s\stem should be followed bv the introduc- 
tion of stronger liquor than the people had been in the habit of 
drinking Worked in this way a s\stem which was advocated on 
principles of temperance as well as of sound finance would become 
an instrument making for the spread of drunkenness He therefore 
insisted on the distilling (as a general rule) of no stronger liquor 
than w»as made at the outstills and generally consumed bv the people, 
subject to the condition that it must be strong enough to carry to the 
shops where it was to be sold 

As it had been noticed that the restriction of the still and vat 
capacity, excellent though the scheme was in principle, had been 
carried out in an unintelligent waj and practically had no effect 
* whatever, as m most cases the limit was placed far above the real 
wants of the shop, the question was further thoroughly examined by 
Sir C. Elliott, and it was amplv demonstrated that the system had 
proved a failure It had given infinite trouble to the officials and 
caused great annoyance to the abkars, who had frequently evaded 
the restriction altogether He accordingly decided to withdraw', 
unconditionally, all existing restrictions on the capacity of vats from 
1st April 1893 As regards the stills, Collectors w r ere empowered 
to allow' them to be used of any size that might be thought desirable, 
reporting their action m each case to the Commissioner of Excise, 
w'ho was given pow'er to revise the orders if necessary 

The idea that the extension of the Government distillery system 
should be followed bj the introduction of stronger liquor than the 
people had been in the habit of drinking having been strongly con- 
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deraned the question was further discussed before final orders were 
pasted There was no doubt that at equal prices the drinking public 
preferred strong to weak liquor but the question was— why Govern 
meat should create a taste for strong drink by Issuing strong Uquor 
from Its central distilleries when the practice of the outitlllers (who 
unquestionably followed and dad not form the public taste) showed 
that weak Itquor was preferred 3 The only possible defence of the 
practice it was said would be that the distillery liquor though issued 
strong was diluted and sold weak and from this arose the sub- 
sidiary question whether the public preferred their liquor issued weak 
from the distillery ready for dnnking or issued strong and then 
diluted to weakness in the shops. It waj ascertained that aa a rule 
dilution was practised to a very small extent, and even then more as 
a fraud or as adulteration than with the intention of watering down 
liquor to any thmg like the level of weak outsdll liquor There was 
no doubt that weak liquor hot and fresh from the still was 
preferred to strong liquor diluted with hot water but It 
was not so clear that weak liquor which had grown cold 
and stale, was better liked than diluted strong liquor This 
however was but a side issue the main point was that, when strong 
distiller) liquor was manufactured it was not habitually diluted to 
any thing like the weakness of oulstill liquor and therefore the issue 
of such Uquor must have tended to encourage a taste for strong 
drink The Board and the Excise Commissioner far from forbidding 
the distillation of weak spirit, as was done In tome places, were 
instructed to so far dltcoarege the distillation of strong liquor as not to 
insist on it. It whs held to be the wisest course to attempt to meet 
the popular taste and allow the distillers to turn out the spirit for which 
they found the readiest sale 

With regard to outstWs, effect was given from the beginning of 
1893-94 to the order of Government directing the withdrawal of the 
restriction on the capacities of the stills and the fermenting rats 
which were Introduced on the recommendation of the Excise Com 
mission, but were found after full trial to be vexations and Ineffectual 
In practice. The licensees of outstill* were not, however allowed 
to Increase the site of the stills already sanctioned without the approval 
of the Collectors and the Excise Commissioner Sir C, EUlott antid 
paled no evQ results from the change 
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As the early cessation of the rains in September 1891 gave rise 
to apprehensions that the great winter rice crop of 
J Bengal must be materially injured and that distress 

would probably ensue, Sir C Elliott called for full and periodical 
reports as to the condition and prospects of the crops and of the 
people, revised and republished the Famine Code, caused list^ of 
works a\ailable for purposes of relief to be prepared afresh, and thus 
maintained the Administration in readiness to meet famine, should 
it come The first warning that scarcity was impending in some of 
the districts in the Patna, Bhagalpur, and Rajshahi Divisions was 
given in December 1891 The forecast then made w r as verified b} 
the result Although a good bhadot harvest (or early rain crop) 
enabled the cultivators to bear without much suffering the loss of 
the greater part of the wanter rice crop, the continuance of drought 
reduced the outturn of the ; abi crop almost to nothing, and resulted 
in the presence of a more or less widespread distress, winch in 
March 1892 necessitated the opening of relief works m several 
districts As was anticipated, the effects of the scarcity wore most 
acutely felt m the district of Darbhanga, and in parts of Muzaffarpur, 
Monghjr, Bhagalpur, Purnea, and Dinajpur Prices, though high, 
nowhere rose to actual famine pitch, but the dearth of employment 
threw on the District Boards the responsibiliti of enabling all 
agricultural labourers who w r ere out of work to earn subsistence 
wages, and it was for this purpose that relief wrorks wore opened 
In the event of district funds failing, (and a ruling of Government 
required that they should first be exhausted before an appeal to 
Govarnment for funds could be entertained) Government undertook 
to supplement them from provincial resources, and to grant loans 
liberally under the Land Improvements’ and Agriculturists’ Loans 
Acts Monthly Reports were, after the close of the year 1891-92, 
regularly submitted, giving particulars as to the affected tracts and the 
relief operations undertaken On the 1st April 1892 there wore about 
23,000 labourers on the relief works, and nearly 900 people were in 
receipt of gratuitous relief 

For some years past the physical training of schoolboys had 
been encouraged by the formation of clubs for 

Physical training 

athletics, by drill and gymnastic exercises, in Col- 
legiate competitions and annual sports, In 1891-92 it w T as particularh 
59 
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noticed cm every hand that there was a great Increase of the seal with 
which the national English games, especially football were played. 
On tour Sir G Elliott constantly watched the performances of the 
boys with the greatest Interest He noticed how much more the 
Bengalis took to these exercises than the Blharls even In the B ihar 
rUla schools he observed that the most proficient boys were Bengalis 
by birth. He looked forward to great improvement In the physique 
of Bengalis in the course of one or two generations from this source. 
In the interior of the country no difficulty was experienced In obtain 
Ing space for the boys games, but in Calcutta the opposite was the 
case. In Calcutta, sites on the matdan were allotted for 3 European 
and t Native Colleges, but the distance of the Maidan from most of 
the private schools and the want of playgrounds near {he boys* 
homes proved an insurmountable obstacle. Sir C Elliott expressed 
a hope that some generous and public spirited individuals would 
come forward and provide means for the physical improvement of 
their race and with the aid of Government and private subscriptions 
Marcus Square in the centre of the town was cleared and made 
available for recreation. 

It was not only in the physical training of the youth of Bengal 

_ . that Sir C Elliott showed himself to be interested. 

WeUu* of 

He jjjjj no opportunity of advancing their welfare 
In every way possible It was a matter which he had much at heart 
He laboured for the provision of boardlDg accommodation for the 
itndenta In Colleges In Calcutta, arranged for the enlargement of the 
boarding house of the Presidency College assisted the construction 
of a boarding-house for the students of the Calcutta wusdrara and 
at this time a boarding bouse was established by the Oxford Mission. 
He Induced the authorities at the Presidency College to attach more 
importance to the priie-givtng at the end of term and to improve 
the occasion with recitations, &c. <£c. he helped greatly towards the 
establishment of the Sodety for the higher training of young men, 

— subsequently called the University Institute he invited the students 
from the Calcutta Colleges and Schools to Belvedere several times 
during his tenure of office and organ! sed river parties for them But, 
with all his kindness and efforts for their welfare he insisted on a 
proper standard of dlsdpllne at ail Educational Institutions and 
brooked no attempts at insubordination. 
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The CimI Engineering College, formerly a department of the 

Presidency College, Calcutta, was transferred as 

lieTrin^' coiicgo, above recorded, by Sir A Eden to Sibpur, and closely 
Sibpur 

connected with the workshops established at that 
place about the same time b) the Public Works Department 
Arrangements w'ere made for the instruction of 4 classes of students, 
namel) — (1) Civil Engineers, (2) Mechanical Engineers, (3) Civil 
0 \erscers, (4) Foreman Mechanics The second and third classes 
were, however, either ne\er opened or w r ere quickly closed for want of 
students The first class was composed of matriculated members of 
the Unnersity, and prepared, after a course of study extending over 
four ) ears, for the License in Engineering (Civil or Mechanical) 
granted by the University The last class w r as of a low f er status, in 
point both of the initial qualifications demanded of the students and of 
the standard of instruction to be imparted to them The students in 
it w r ere apprenticed to the Executive Engineer in charge of the work- 
shops, and hence wore know-n as Mechanical Apprentices Every 
student in each class w r as to work for some hours a day in the shops, 
both during the period of his class instruction and for a certain time 
after its close 

A Committee of Engineers and Educational Officers was appoint- 
ed to revise the course of study and of practical training, and on 
their recommendation the following arrangements were introduced 
The standard for admission to the Engineering Department of 
the College w r as raised, by requiring a candidate to have passed one 
or other of the following tests — 

(1) The Entrance examination of the Calcutta University, after 
obtaining not less than 40 and 50 per cent respectively of the marks 
assigned to English and Mathematics With this qualification the 
candidate had to be under 19 years of age 

(2) The F A Examination of the Calcutta University , the 
candidate’s age being under 21 years 

(3) The B A examination in the B course , the candidate’s age 
being under 23 years 

In order to attract students of the highest attainments, it w r as 
determined to award the 10 special scholarships, reserved for students 
on admission to the College, to the following classes of students in 
prder — (1) Bachelors of Arts who had taken up the B course , 
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(j) candidates vho had passed the First Arts examination (3) other 
candidates according to the number of marts gained in English 
and Mathematics jointly 

In order that those students who failed to obtain a degree mfgfat 
still obtain some acknowledgment of the extent to which they had 
prosecuted their studies, the Principal of the College was authorised 
to hold a final College examination of the students of the Engineer 
class and to issue certificates of proficiency In tbe theoretical course 
similar to those which were granted to students of the apprentice 
class. The holders of the certificates whether they obtained a 
degree or not, were afterwords to be put through the fall course of 
manual instruction and practical training prescribed for the Engineer 
class. 

The advantage of securing to the province a supply of young 
men trained to engineering pursuits was, in Sir C Elliott s opinion 
a sufficient justification for the expenditure incurred, as it would be 
strictly reproductive. He encouraged students to join tbe Engineer 
fng Department by every means in his power Formerly i and a 
appointments in the grade of Assistant Engineers were reserved In 
alternate ) ears for students of tbe Sfbpur College who qualified at 
the University Examination, and who afterwards showed satisfactory 
progress when posted on probation to public works. Sir C Elliott 
was prepared to direct that ail appointments in the upper subordinate 
grade of tbe Public Works Department, made by the Government of 
Bengal shonid be selected from students of the S/bpar Engineering 
College who had grad ns led in Engineering at the Calcutta University 
and successfully passed the subsequent period of practical training 
He also agreed that the students of the College who without having 
passed tbe University examination in Engineering passed the final 
College examination, and had also gone through the subsequent t 
years course of practical Instruction should be declared qualified for 
employment as District Engineers, provided they had been employed 
in engineering works for not less than 5 year* exclusive of the time 
spent in their practical course and held *atisfactory certificates of 
good conduct and efficiency during such employment. He trusted 
that the Sibpur College would attain to Its true position as the centre 
of genuine technical education in Bengal and would be a powerful 
factor in promoting and developing the industries of the province. 
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In 1895 a course of mining instruction was sanctioned for this 
College The aw r ard of 2 mining scholarships of Rs 50 per mensem, 
tenable for 2 years b) holders of the B E degree who intended to 
take up mining as a profession, 'Evas sanctioned, and arrangements 
were made for their practical training under Dr Saise, manager of 
the East Indian Railway Collieries In the absence of passed B E 
candidates willing to undertake the training a commencement was 
made with a Licentiate of Engineering 

The following notice of Primary Education in 1893 shows at a 

Primary i. d u c u glance the figures for 20 jears and the system in 
tion generally— force In the Chapter of the Bengal Administration 

Report for 1872-73, which deals with the general system of public 
instruction under this heading, occurs the following passage — ‘ A 
plan for sj stemalically establishing Government primary schools in 
all districts and of localising their administration has been framed, 
and a total Government grant, amounting to Rs 5,50,000 a year, is 
now r allotted ’ In this sentence w r as announced the now’ w ell-known 
system of primary education initiated by Sir G Campbell in his 
Resolution of 30th September 1872 In August 1873 there were 
under the operation of the Government scheme 10,787 village 
schools with 255,728 scholars In March 1883 there were 62,551 
primary schools with 1,094,911 scholars In March 1893 the 
numbers were 47,525 schools with 1,122,930 scholars This system 
has gone through many modifications during this period and possibly 
still further modifications may be required Its mam features, how r - 
ever, are unlikely to be altered 

The following quotation from the report of the Education 
Commission* places the policy that was adopted tv r enty years ago, 
with regard to the system of primary education m this province, m 
a clear light — 

Bengal system General view — “ The Bengal system of primary 
education is therefore based entirely upon the existing indigenous 
schools Its declared policy towards them has been, first, to win their 
confidence, &nd then, secondly, to cautiously and gradually introduce 
necessary improvements Any rapid improvement or elevation of their 
standard has been studiously avoided The object of Government has 
been to give the masses of the people useful, however elementary, 


* Sir W W Hunter’s sco Chapter VIII page 70 
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instruction m the schools which they themselves created and maintained 
and m the form in which they are said still to desire it The schools are 
declared to be village schools established and maintained by the people 
for the people and the Government contribution small as rt is, is a 
subsidy paid to the school masters as an inducement to them to teach 
and as a reward for teaching those subjects of elementary liberal mstroc 
tion which find no place in the ordinary course of the village paikssla. 

It is believed that any attempt to raise the schools as a body above the 
lower primary standard would be to drive away those pupils whom, 
above all others, it desires to attract- At the same time the general 
improvement of the patksala is not wholly neglected and it is effected 
partly by the substitution, as opportunity offers, of younger and better 
educated teachers, and as a consequence thereof by the in trod action of 
nek subjects of stady serving to connect the paiksala with the general 
education system of the province, and by encouraging the rise of selected 
schools to the upper standard The motive to improvement is supplied 
not only by the small rewards that are earned at the annual gatherings, 
but by inspection, by the stimulus of a competitive examination, by the 
award of scholarships, and perhaps m a still higher degree by the know 
ledge which the people in every village of Bengal have acqmred, that the 
Government interests itself in their schools, desires them to prosper and 
is eager to co-operate with them in their improvement* 

Though the administration of affairs connected with primary 
education has of late years been In the hands of District Boards in 
the districts scheduled under the Local Self-Government Act the 
system above described is still very generally in force 

In dealing with the Municipal Reports of the year 1890-91 

Sir C Elliott laid down that municipalities might 

ancf m if am 

fairly be required to provide primary education 
for boys of school going age — a numb r which might be taken 
to be 15 per cent of the male population of the town Commis- 
sioners of Dlvinona were authorised to give effect to this principle 
when passing the annual estimates under the Municipal Act, and to 
see that municipalities mode ample provision for primary schools 
before allotting fands in support of secondary education It was 
suggested that the best means of attaining this end would be to ask 
each municipality to prepare a definite scheme for providing the re- 
quisite number of primary schools, and to submit It for the Com 
missioner s approval It was proposed that the grants given by 
Government to primary schools within municipal limits should 
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be made over to the municipalities concerned for expenditure on the 
same object, and these, together with the relief afforded by the trans- 
fer of the collection and registration of vital statistics to the town 
police, were expected to appreciably relieve their finances and help 
them to meet the new liability When these orders were repeated, 
it was laid down that municipalities should be called upon to provide 
instruction for l the number of boys of a schoolgoing age, as ascer- 
tained by taking them to be 15 per cent of the male population A 
large number were not provided for as for obvious reasons it could not 
be expected that all the boys should be at school Taking the average 
cost of this class of education at 10 annas per head (exclusive of that 
portion of the'charge which was ordinarily met from fees and sub- 
scriptions), the cost which the municipalities were called upon to 
defray under these orders in providing education for 180, 112 boys 
was taken 111 round numbers at Rs 67,000, which bore to the total 
ordinary income (1 e , excluding the income derived for specific 
purposes, such as lighting, conservancy, water-supply, maintenance 
of hospitals,. &c ) of the municipalities during 1891-92 the ratio of 
3 2 per cent , — a very moderate demand to make on municipal reve- 
nues for the primary education of the boys resident within their limits 
Municipalities were at the same time informed that, in those cases 
in which the municipal revenues were already so deeply pledged to 
obligatory expenditure that this small contribution could not be made 
to primary education, some help would be afforded from provincial 
revenues for a year or 2 till the necessary equilibrium was established 
In 1892 the transliteration of the Indian names of well-known 


lug of vcrna 
names 


SpoUiug of voma P laces > rlvers &c In Bengal, of vernacular technical 
cuiar namos terms in constant use, and names of religious 

festivals, was revised by the Bengal Government, with the approval 
of the Government of India, lists of words being published for 
general adoption The spelling of the names of places and rivers 
which had been fixed by historical and literary usage was not altered, 
but it was laid down that all other names of places and all technical 
vernacular terms which it might be found necessary to employ in 
official letters should be transliterated on the scientific system 
accepted by Government Sir C Elliott considered the revision 


to be necessary, as the tendency of educated people was towards 
a system of spelling which was regarded as scientific, and as it 
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was moreover becoming more and more Irksome to spell by the 
antiquated phoneUc methods a number of names -which could 
not be said to have received the stamp of universal acceptance. 

The quinquennial arrangement with the Government of India 
lArttooUw f f° r financial administration which had been revised 

twu eontxartTo/ in *887 had to be renewed In 1891 The provin 

iss7«nd ispi dal jjg j t was called of 1887 was based for 

the most part on the arrangements proposed by the Financial Com 
raittee. No material advance in the system of decentralisation was 
made but b) a redistribution of the shares of the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Governments in the 3 principal beads of Land Revenue 
Stamps and Excise and by certain reductions in expenditure which 
were considered feasible, a general standard of normal revenue and 
expenditure was obtained which was adopted as the Ruling 
account The surplus of this account, amounting to Rs, 6 90/000, 
was appropriated by the Government of India through the Land 
Revenue head, leaving Bengal with a revenue and expenditure exncf 
ly equal The Government of Bengal was admitted to a quarter 
share in the Land Revenue collection! except those from Govern 
ment estates whilst under Stamps and Exdse Its share was changed 
from J In the preceding contract to J and } respectively The pro- 
portion of charges under Stamps and Excise followed the proportion 
of receipts The coit of surveys and settlements and of the main 
tenance of agricultural works and embankments was made entirely 
Provincial Refunds and Drawbacks followed the proportions 
assigned for the revenues concerned The Patna-Gaya State Railway 
was made Imperial and the Eastern Bengal State Railway system 
Provincial with thii reservation that any excess over 30 laiis in the 
net revenue from the Eastern Bengal State Railway (Proper) was to be 
credited to Imperial revenues. The interest on funds provided for 
outlay on State Railways and Irrigation Major Works was borne by 
the Provincial revenues and was calculated on the entire capital out 
lay including loss by exchange from the commencement of opera 
tion*, but excluding die amount advanced from Provincial revenues 
during the term of the contract The only important change made 
after this contract was finally settled was the transfer of the manage 
ment of the Ttrhut State Railway to the Bengal and North W eitem 
Railway Company from the lit July 1890 
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The quinquennial period, 1887-88 to 1891-92,' covered by this 
contract, began with a balance of nearly Rs 20,00,000 m favour of 
Bengal and closed with a balance of Rs 23,85,000 The provincial 
resources which were estimated at Rs 4,64,47,000, averaged 
Rs. 5,15,29,000, being an increase of Rs 50,82,000, the expendi- 
ture, which was estimated at Rs 4,64,47,000, averaged Rs 5,14,52,000, 
showing an increase of Rs 50,05,000 , and the surplus of revenue 
over expenditure (after payment of a special contribution of 10 lakhs 
to Imperial retenues in 1890-91) was Rs 77,000 a jear, or 
Rs 3,85,000 in 5 jears 

The contract made in 1892 was also for another period of 5 
years commencing from the 1st April 1892 It was expressly 
declared to be a consolidated contract for all provincial revenues 
and expenditure, and not a collection of separate assignments for 
each head Inter-provincial adjustments ttere abolished The 
following changes were made m the provincial receipts and charges 
The cost of suneys and settlements under Land Revenue, which 
under the last contract was entirely provincial, was made Im- 
perial, with the reservation that, if the recoveries on account of 
the survey and settlement operations m Bihar fell short of the 
expenditure which was recoverable from the zamvidai j and raiyats, 
the difference would be charged to the provincial Revenues The 
whole of the general establishment of the Accountant-General was 
made Imperial, but the charges of the Examiner of Local Accounts 
and his establishment continued to be provincial All police 
charges, including Railway Police, were made provincial The 
salaries and allowances of officers on the cadre of the Civil 
Veterinary Department were Imperial, but all other charges of that 
Department were made provincial The Nalhati and the Tirhut 
State Railways were made Imperial, while the net receipts of the 
Eastern Bengal system were divided equally between the Imperial 
and the provincial revenues It was also decided that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal should not exercise an) administrative or financial 
powers in regard to railways The capital expenditure on the 
Hijh tidal canal required to complete the work was to be advanced 
from the Imperial funds, the provincial Government paying interest 
as before. After making allowance for all these alterations the 
Government of India adopted the following figures as the estimates 
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of tho total provincial revenue and expenditure for the new con- 
tract —Revenue from all sources 4 14 93 000 Total provincial ex 
pendlture 4 10 54,000 Surplus 14 39/500 

This surplus (Rs 1439000) was appropriated to the Imperial 
Revenues through the Land Revenue head and Bengal was thus 
left with a revenue and expenditure exactly equal. 

The year 1892 3 was the first year in which arrangements were 
Fbrt FuwndJ nwde for ** « Potion of the system of Provincial 
th* Finance in Bengal before the Lieutenant-Governor’* 
Gorao0 ' Legislative Council Although the financial stile 

ment was actually made before the Council assembled on the ist 
April 1893 the arrangements for the statement were all completed 
in the year 1891 3 In making the statement the HonTile Mr H H 
Rlsley Financial Secretary explained briefly how the system of Pro- 
vincial Finance came to be introduced and the main differences 
which distinguished it from the system of centralized finance which 
It displaced. He then compared Provincial Finance as understood 
in India with the cognate systems of Federal Finance as practised in 
the German Empire and the A men can Commonwealth and finally 
explained the promfnent and characteristic features of the budget 
for the year 1893-94 A concise but complete history was separately 
given of the working of the system of Provincial Finance for 21 years, 
from 187172 to 1891-92 during which period the system had been 
In force It was there shown how from having control over a few of 
the spending departments of Government, which were mode over to 
the Local Government under the first decentralization Resolution 
of the Government of Lord Mayo In 1871 72 the Provincial Govern- 
ment had come to be entrusted with the financial m a n agement of 
almost every branch of revenue and expenditure arising in Bengal 
The extent to which by the contract commencing from ist April 
1892 the Provincial Government was allowed to share In these 
receipts and expenditure was shown In a schedule On the receipt 
side of the account the Provincial Government received 12 per cent 
on the land revenue collected from Government estates the rents 
of salt warehouses fines and other minor receipts provincial rates 
minor Customs receipts Interest on local loans receipts from 
Courts of law jails, police marine, education, medical, Botanic 
Gudens dnehona, fairs, emigration and recelpti In aid of Jnperan 
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nuation , also stationery and printing, e\ccpl the value of supplies 
to railways and local bodies , and all receipts from irrigation, navi- 
gation, and civil works It received * 3 of the assessed taxes, forest 
receipts, and registration receipts and the traffic earnings on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway system , -} of excise and minor land revenue heads, 
and ^ of the important head of stamps On the expenditure side the 
Government of Bengal was required to meet all charges under the head 
of land revenue, except survej and settlement, all expenditure for 
provincial rates, and the transferred heads of customs, salt and 
interest, also all charges arising under the heads Courts of law, jails, 
police, marine, education, medical, and, with certain exceptions, poli- 
tical , the whole of the cost of scientific and minor departments except 
Census, ancient manuscripts, and certain veterinary charges , the 
■whole of the cost of stationery and printing , the working expenses 
of irrigation and navigation, and civil works with the exception of 
Imperial buildings It was also made responsible for £ of the 
expenditure under assessed taxes, forest and registration , for 
of the working expenses of the Eastern Bengal Railway system 
and for 7 of the stamp expenditure and \ of excise 

Towards the close of his Administration Sir C Elliott recorded 

Fivo yonra’ Pro a brief retrospect of the Provincial Finance of the 

vinciai Finance 5 years 1891-92 to 1 895-96 The opening balance 

in 1891-92 was lessened by the special benevolence of io lakhs 
levied by the Government of India in the preceding year The 
sudden fall of the revenue in 1892-93, the first year of the new 
contract, was due chiefly to an important change m railway adminis- 
tration, and to the raising of the fixed contribution from provincial 
to Imperial revenues In consequence of these and other changes, 
the balance at the close of the year -was reduced to 22J lakhs The 
following year showed a revenue increased by nearly 8^- lakhs, owing 
to receipts under stamps and excise, and from the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway , and the closing balance rose to 26J lakhs The 
revenue for 1894-95 exceeded that of the previous year by nearly 
17 lakhs, this being inclusive of 3 lakhs levied as an extraordinary 
contribution by the Government of India, and the balance at the 
close of the year reached the high figure of about 43 lakhs On 
the whole period, besides the extraordinary benevolence of 10 lakhs 
levied at its commencement, Bengal contributed no less than 67^ lakhs 
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to meet the necessities of the Empire over and above the heads of 
receipt ordinarily classed a* Imperial, and those divided In stated 
proportions between the Local and Supreme Governments. Notwlth 
standing this drain upon the provincial resources, a substantial array 
of administrative Improvements was carried out within the period 
Three new districts were created the judicial staff was strengthened 
in several ways and the number of Sub-Registrars m creased the 
police was reorganised, and reinforced by reserves in every district 
jails were extended and their water supply improved the Medical 
College and Campbell Hospitals were enlarged and a new hospital 
for the south of Calcutta commenced the Sanitary and Vaccination 
Department was reorganised a supply of cheap quinine was brought 
within the reach of the poorest classes and improvements were 
effected In the Salt Department. Under the head of Public Works, 
the period was one of considerable activity a large number of 
Government offices, both in Calcutta and in the mu/aaal were newly 
constructed or enlarged newlines of communication were opened 
and existing lines improved special attention was given to the 
development of railways by means of feeder roads and the Orissa 
canals were extended and Irrigation canals generally improved 
The interests of education received careful attention new schools 
were built and existing schools enlarged instruction in Engineering 
was improved veterinary and industrial schools were founded and 
primary female education promoted and a great extension given 
to the boarding house system in Calcutta. In allotting the available 
resources, an endeavour was made to distribute them as equitably 
as possible, with due regard to the relative urgency of the many 
demand* put forward 

One of the conditions of the new Provincial Contract which 
began on ist April 189a Involved a change in the 
relation of the Provincial Government to the Railways 
which had hitherto been under its financial control The Govern 
ment of India held that administrative difficulties had been caused 
by making over the management of State Railways to Local Govern 
tnents, that the measure was one of decentralisation In name only 
as it bad been found that Local Governments were unable to relieve 
the Public Works Deportment of the Government of India of any 
considerable amount of work in connection vrith the railway-* made 
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prouncial, while the double control sometimes caused delay and 
difficulties Under these circumstances, it w»as suggested that the 
control of the railways should be centralized in the hands of the 
Government of India It was proposed, however, that the Local 
Government should retain a financial interest m the working of the 
raihvajs in the prounce, and, m order to ensure this, the offer was 
made that the Local and Imperial Governments should share equally in 
the net profits of those railwajs The Government of Bengal cordially 
supported this proposal and effect was given to it m the new r contract 
Among the important raihvaj projects considered during the year 
(1891-2) were (1) a branch line of 20 miles from Knshnagar to 
Ranaghat, (2) an extension from Khulna to Madaripur, and (3) a 
branch line from Magra to Ixatwa Land w r as acquired in the Pun 
and Cuttack districts for the construction of the East Coast Raihvaj 
The projects actually undertaken during the year w r ere, (1) the 
Western Duars Raihvav, 30 miles in length, (2) the Kuch Bihar 
Raihvaj , and (3) a feeder line, about 35 miles in length, from the 
Barsoi station of the Assam-Bihar section of the Eastern Bengal 
State Raihvay to Ivishanganj in the Purnea district The second 
w r as constructed at the cost of the Maharaja of Kuch Bihar with the 
help of a loan from Government But the most interesting project 
w r as the Tarkesw'ar-Magra Steam Tramw’a), a light raihvay, 30} miles 
long, from Tarkeswar to Magra, both in the Hooghly district, to be 
undertaken by the Bengal Provincial Raihvay Company Limited It 
was the first undertaking of its kind, to be solely conducted under 
native management, it was constructed, but failed to pay as expected 
The question of constructing a bridge over the Ganges at Sara was 
considered and thought practicable by a Committee appointed for the 
purpose, but had to be abandoned, as the Government of India was 
unable to provide the cost, which was estimated at a crore of rupees 
Subsequently, steam tramways were also constructed from Howrah 
to Amta and from Howrah to Sheakhalla by a private Company 
Progress was made with the 175 miles of the Bengal-Assam railw'ay 
passing through Bengal districts A steam tramway was substituted 
for the proposed branch railway from Ranaghat via Santipur to 
Krishnagar A line from Sultanpur to Bogra, advocated m 1891 as 
a famine relief work, was considered but postponed Raihvay lines 
were sanctioned from Mogulsarai to Gaya, and from Laklusarai to 
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Gaya from Sim Midnapur to Calcutta, and from Cuttack Midnapur 
to Calcutta. 

Much attention was given in 1891-9* to the question of rural 
Rnr»i«nrtuir® sanitation which has always been one of extreme 
and w»ter-«appi7 difficulty in Bengal, not merely because the financial 
resources of District Boards are wholly Inadequate to the work to be 
done but also because no village agency exists competent to carry out 
the simple measures which are necessary to guard against the pollu 
tion of the ullage site and the fouling of the water supply Under 
existing conditions the District Board alone was in a position to take 
effective action in these matters, and the range within which Us in- 
fluence could be exerdsed was necessarily limited The Boards could 
not execute all the sanitary works that were needed But they were 
directed to set examples as opportunity offered by cleaning tanks, 
digging or cleaning out wells especially along the chief roads and by 
promoting general knowledge of the measures which tended to 
improve the healthiness of a locality If these sanitary works were 
well and cheaply done not of too elaborate a character and if use 
were made of materials available on the spot it was hoped that 
neighbouring land holders would be led to undertake works of the 
same kind and that the villagers might themselves combine to carry 
out pettv local schemes with or without the assistance of the Board 
Such works were to be distributed impartially in different parts of the 
district in order to diffuse as widely as possible the knowledge of 
what the District Board was doing and what Its Intentions were 

In considering the various schemes which had been brought 
forward from time to time for the purpose of provid 

Drtlnaga nd r , 

wmto rHraptjy Cco ing Municipal towns especially those on both banks 
of the river Hoogbly near Calcutta, with a supply of 
filtered water and with improved drainage Sir G Elliott was led to the 
conclusion that the existing municipal law did not make adequate 
provision for inducing municipalities to undertake or to combtme 
their resources for the purpose of undertaking such schemes His 
attention was also drawn to the frets that, In the opinion of the general 
public, shared In by the Sanitary Commissioner obstructed drainage 
was to a large extent the cause of the fever which had for a long time 
afflicted Bengal and that the existing laws did not authorixe the 
execution of comprehensbe schemes of drainage, embracing both 
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municipal and rural areas Tentative proposals were, therefore, drawn 
up with a Mew to secure this object, and were circulated to selected 
officers and non-official Chairmen of municipalities On receipt of 
their opinions, a number of gentlemen, official and non-official, 
including the Chairmen of certain important mufassal municipalities 
who were qualified by their position and experience to advise the 
Lieutenant-Governor on these difficult questions, were ashed to meet 
Sir C Elliott at a Conference at Belvedere on the iSth July 1892 
After a full and careful discussion of the subject, the Conference 
armed at the following conclusions — 

(1) that the Local Government should be empowered of its own 
motion to require municipalities (a) to appl) to Go\ eminent for the 
extension of the provisions of the Municipal Act relating to water- 
supply and drainage, and (b) to combine with one another, and with 
District and Local Boards and Cantonment authorities, for the purpose 
of improving the w'ater-supply and drainage of the area subject to 
their jurisdiction , and 

(2) that when an application was made to Government on the 
part of the inhabitants of any tract where malarial fever prevailed, 
or when it was notorious that there was a high rate of mortality due 
to the want of drainage, provision should be made by law for 
ascertaining the wishes of the majority of the inhabitants or owners 
of property concerned, as represented by the District Board, and, if 
the majority supported the scheme, the Government should be 
empowered to carry out comprehensive schemes of drainage, and to 
raise from the area affected such funds as might be necessary for 
meeting the cost of such schemes 

Steps were taken to give effect to these Resolutions, the first by 
The Sanitary including the necessary provisions in the Bill to 
Drainage Act, amend the Bengal Municipal Act of 1884, then 
under consideration, while, m order to carry out the latter Resolution 
a separate draft bill was framed, and introduced into Council m 
February 1894 This passed through the usual stages into the Act, 
VIH (B C ) of 1895, to facilitate the construction of drainage works 
for improving the sanitary condition of local areas The Act 
provided that, whenever an application was received from a Dis- 
trict Board, reporting that they believed that the sanitary condi- 
tion of any tract within their jurisdiction had been deteriorated by 
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the obstruction of drainage the Local Government might by an 
order Indicate the "area of the tract ^affected and prescribe the 
appointment of 9 or more persons u Drainage Commissi oner* of 
whom not less than 4 were to be elected from the District or Local 
Board, and the remainder appointed from among the holders of 
estate* and tenures in the said tract, or their managers. The Com 
mlstlonera were then through an Engineer to cause a survey 
to be made and prepare plans and estimates for the contraction 
and maintenance of the necessary works, and forward them together 
with a map of the affected area, to the Collector of the district 
This survey plans estimates Ac. were to be called the survey and 
preliminary scheme The Collector was then to publish In every 
village of the tiact affected a notification Inviting objections, and to 
forward them when received to the Commissioners who were to sub- 
mit them along with the survey and preliminary scheme and a Report, 
if necessary to the District Board for consideration If the District 
Board rejected the scheme they would have to defray all costs 
Incurred up to this point if ther accepted it, thev were to submit 
It to the Collector who was to forward Irtothe Local Government 
along with an estimate oF the proportion to the road cess of the 
rate leviable In the tract required to pay 08 In 30 jears the total 
cost of the undertaking and capitalized value of the expense* of 
maintenance The Local Government might approve modify or 
reject the scheme and decide what amouAt it would contribute, and 
the scheme as modified, wa* then tp be finally accepted or rejected 
by the District Board The cost of construction and maintenance 
was to be spread over 30 year* and recovered by meant of a rate 
on land proportionate to and payable along with the rotd ces*. 
The Act also made provision for the construction of work* in * or 
more districts for the payment of compensation and for the punish 
ment of person* obstructing public drainage 

The Kldderpore docks were completed during the year 1891-92 
It had been originally proposed to construct * 
dock* at a cost of R» 3,0331 515 but In 1884 
one dock only wa* sanctioned at a cost of R*. 2,00 00,000, A 
revised estimate amounted to R* a 64,01 605 but In October 1890 
in accident of a serious nature happened to the dock wall* causing 
them to bulge in one or two place* which entailed extra ex 
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penchturfr, additional works also proved to be necessary - A revised 
estimate at Rs 2,87,70,566, t \vas sanctioned, and Rs 2,80,98,066 
were spent by the end of 1892-93 No further movement was 
observed in the dock walls which had previously caused trouble and 
alarm, by bulging m places, (an accident which necessitated the ex- 
clusion of water for some months,) and it was hoped that the 
measures taken by the Engineer for their security, w'lnch were in 
accordance with the recommendation of a Special Committee, w r ould 
prove successful With the exception, however, of the graving 
dock, into which the first vessel was admitted on the ioth of July 
1891, the docks were not at once used, as the necessary arrange- 
ments for connecting them w'lth the railway lines w r ere not imme- 
diately completed The scale of fees to be charged both for the 
w'et and graving dock w f as approved by the Local Government and 
a table of rates for the Port Commissioners’ tramway, separating 
terminal from carrying charges, had to be settled, as well as a 
working arrangement with the Eastern Bengal State Railway The 
docks were legally open on the 28th September 1892, but w r ere 
hardly m a condition to receive heavy traffic for some months after- 
wards The first vessel entered the docks on the 28th June 1892, 
but it soon became evident that shippers were not disposed to take 
advantage of the facilities afforded, and the Port Commissioners 
w r ere called on by Government to take measures to arrange for the defi- 
ciency m the revenues of the Port arising from interest on the capital 
expenditure on the docks having to be provided for Port dues at the 
rate of 4 annas per registered ton were imposed on all vessels entering 
the Port, with effect from the 1st of Decetftber 1892, and a special 
tax of 4 annas a ton levied, under the Calcutta Port Act, on all goods 
landed from or shipped into any vessel lying within Port limits from 
the 1st of January 1893 The special tax was continued during the 
year 1893-94, the estimated receipts from it being Rs 8,50,000, and 
from Port dues Rs 4,75,000 Sir C Elliott caused the Port Commis- 
sioners to be addressed as to the measures which it might be thought 
advisable to take to attract traffic to the docks 

In 1892 the standing orders m force with regard to the tours to 

be undertaken by administrative and executive 

Tours of Officers, 

officers w r ere examined, and fresh instructions were 
issued in supersession of all previous rules on the subject of the 
60 
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duration and object of tours- Sir C Elliott called attention to the 
great Importance which he attached to personal supervlilon and com 
munlcation between the Heads of Departments and tbe Chief 
Executive Officers and their subordinates, and to close and minute 
Inspection by them of all branches of the offices and of tbe 
work done bv the subordinate officers. Specific orders on the sub- 
ject were Issued In the case of each Head of Department and class 
of officers, prescribing the minimum period during which each was 
required to be on tour and the reports to be furnished Touring and 
Inspection were two of the duties of officers on which Sir C Elliott 
laid the greatest stress and in which ho himself set an example It 
had long been a commonplace of administration that officers should 
go to the b pot,” but it had never before betfn Insisted upon that 
officers should spend so much time on touring as was now prescrib- 
ed and never before had so much inspection (and such thorough- 
ness in the operation) been required Opinions were divided as to 
the necessity or desirability of such orders the effect was no doubt 
to ensure that the work of the country was better and more thorough- 
ly done. The orders on the subject of tours were considerably 
relaxed bj Sir A- Mackenzie soon after hi* assumption of office. 
Under the Indian Councils Act, 189a it 55 and 56 Vic. c. 14 
. „ , the Governor General In Council was empowered 

1 tx BcnjU l*fU- 

I'lk™. 0 * 1 ** 0 «*• by proclamation to Increase the number of Council 
lors whom the Lieutenant Governor might nominate 
for hit. assistance In making laws and regulations up to a maximum 
of Jo, and, with the approval of the Secretary Of State hi Council 
from time to time to make regulations as to the conditions under 
which such nominations, or any of them shall be made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor and to prescribe the manner in which such 
regulations shall bo carried into effect. Accordingly on the 16th 
March 1893 the Governor General increased tbe number of Council 
lors whom the Lieutenant Governor might nominate from 11 at 
which it had stood since the proclamation of 17th January 1861 to 
30 , the maximum allowed by the Indian Councils Act, 1893 Under 
Rule II of the regulations which were framed bv the Governor 
General In Council It was laid down that the nomination to 7 seats 
In the Council of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal shall be made 
by the Lieutenant Governor on tbe recommendation of the following 
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bodies and associations — a — The Corporation of Calcutta , b — Such 
Municipal Corporations, or group or groups of Municipal Corpora* 
tions other than the Corporation of Calcutta, as the Lieutenant- 
Governor might from time to time prescribe by Notification m the 
Calcutta Gazette , c — Such District Boards, or group or groups of 
District Boards, as the Lieutenant-Governor might from time to time 
prescribe as aforesaid , d — Such Association or Associations of 
merchants, manufacturers or tradesmen as the Lieutenant-Governor 
might from time to time prescribe as aforesaid , e — The Senate of 
the University of Calcutta 

Of the above bodies, those described under a, d , and e were to 
recommend i nominee each, while those described under b and 
c would each be ordmaril) represented by 2 members The recom- 
mendations made by the bodies descnbed under a, d, and e were 
to be made by a majority of the votes of the members of those 
bodies With regard to the bodies descnbed under b and c, the 
following procedure for nominations was laid down As regards 
municipalities, those whose income was less than Rs 5,000 were to be 
excluded, while those whose income exceeded that amount were to 
proceed each to elect a single electoncal representative, who was to 
exercise a voting pow r er proportionate to the income of the muni- 
cipality which elected him Thus the representative of a municipality 
with an income of Rs 5,000 and less than Rs 10,060 was to be 
entitled to exercise only 1 vote at the conference of municipal 
electoral representatives, whilst the nominee of a municipality with an 
income of Rs 100,000 and less than Rs 150,000 was to exercise 
a voting power of 5 votes For the District Board elections all 
districts w r ere considered to be of equal importance, and each 
District Board was to nominate one representative exercising one 
vote at the election For the elections of 1893 the municipalities 
of the Presidency and Rajshahi Divisions, and the District Boards 
of the Patna and Chittagong Divisions were selected as the first 
bodies to exercise these new r privileges 

Of the remaining 13 seats not more than 10 w r ere ordinarily to 
be filled by officials nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor while 
the 3 remaining seats reserved for non-official members w r ere to be 
filled by persons nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor, so as to 
secure, in his opinion, a fair representation of the different classes 
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of the community provided that i seat shall ordlnsnl) be held by a 
representative of the great landholders of the Province 

Under the powers conferred by section * of the Indian Councils 
Vet, 1891 the Lieutenant Governor with the sanction of the Governor 
General In Council made rules authorizing members of the Council 
at any meeting for the purpose of making lawt and regulations to ask 
questions os to matter* of fact framed so as to be merely requests for 
information and neither argumentative hypothetical nor defamatory 
subject to disallowance by the I leutenant Governor on the ground that 
they could not be answered consistently with the public Interests, 
No question may be asked aa to an) matters or branches of the 
Administration other than those under the control of the Lieutenant 
Governor or as to any matters which ore or Ifixve been the subject 
of controversy between the Governor General in Council or the 
Secretary of State and the Local Government and no discussion 
•hall be permitted in an> case The Lieutenant Governor under 
the further power conferred by the same section and with the like 
sanction made rules emi>owering Councillors to offer any observa 
tions they might wish on the Financial Statement of the Government 
of Bengal which is to be annually explained In Council the Council 
lor who explains the statement haying the right of reply the d!« 
cusslon limited to the branches of revenue and expenditure which 
are under the control of the Local Government, being closed by the 
President The enlarged Council met for the first time on the a and 
July 1893 under the Officiating lieutenant Governor Sir A, P 
MacDonncll who reviewed the history of the Legislative Councils 
and regarded the occasion as a landmark which would be memors 
ble In the consututional history of the country Under the new 
rules, the position of a member of the Legiilatlve Council baa 
acquired a greater value in public estimation the District Board* 
and municipalities throughout the province have in turn elected 
their representatives generally of the pleader clans each for a year* 
there has been considerable local competition among a limited 
number of candidates for each vacancy The aristocracy and the 
land holders of the pro'ince as well as the Muhammadan* have 
been well represented by the members carefully selected by the 
Lieutenant-Governors. The special constituencies, such os the 
University tho Calcutta Corporation and Mercantile Associations 
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hive always furnished spokesmen who had their full confidence and 
distinguished themselves in debate The discussions ha\e generally 
been of a dignified, exhaustive, and business-like character, with a 
tendency perhaps (not unknown elsewhere) of the members to justify 
their election, to their constituents by speaking constantly and at 
great length The right of interpellation has been freely used, 
chiefly for the purposes of drawing attention to the conduct of 
officials and of eliciting information to be used later It is difficult 
to see in what direction there can be a further liberalization of the 
principles on which the Legislative Council is established, so long 
as Goiernment continues to preserve as is at present essential, its 
official majont}. 

Prewous to 1892 the Bengal Legislatne Council could not alter 
any Act of the Goiernor-General’s Council but, since the passing 
of the Indian Councils Act, 1892, it maj, with the preuous sanction 
of the Governor-General, but not otherwise, repeal or amend as to 
Bengal any law r or regulation made bj any authority in India other 
than that Local Legislature 

In May 1 890 the Government of India called for a report from 
the Bengal Government on the working of the iur\ 

Trial by Jurv ° J J 

system in Bengal, with special reference to the 
opinion entertained as to its merits as a means for the repression of 
crime, and requested that any improvements in its application which 
appeared to be necessary might be brought to notice The subject 
arose out of the inquiry w'hich had been occupying the Government 
of India regarding the working of the police and the machinery for 
the repression of crime in British India, during which it had been 
alleged by several authorities consulted that the jury system had, m 
some degree, favoured the escape of criminals. 

Reports were accordingly called for from the Commissioners and 
Judges of those districts m which the system w r as m force, as w r ell 
as from the Inspector- General of Police Sir C Elliott w r as 
also favoured with a copy of the replies of the Hon’ble Judges 
of the High Court to a separate communication which had been 
addressed to them by the Government of India From the Reports 
and Minutes received it became evident that the majority of the most 
experienced Judges and officers consulted emphatically condemned 
the system as then worked in Bengal, and w r ere all of opinion that it 
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was capable of Improvement. After a careful consideration of the 
opinions and statistics before him Sir C Elliott reported to the 
Government of India that there could be no doubt of the failure of 
the jury system In these Province* In Its existing shape. It was 
pointed out that It would be scarcely possible to obtain opinions from 
a large number of men more nearly approaching to unanimity than 
was the condemnation of the jury system In Bengal contained in the 
Reports and Minutes collected. Sir C. Elliott expressed his opinion 
that, If the result could have been foreseen no advocate would have 
been found for the introduction of the western institution into Indl* 
But as it had been introduced and was prized on political grounds 
as a means of Identifying the people of the country with the adminis- 
tration of justice he was averse from Its total abolition, and thought 
that it would be sufficient to make such changes in Its working a* 
seemed best calculated to remove the objections which had been 
raised. To this end U was suggested that some extension should be 
made in the right of appeal that section 307 of the Criminal Proce 
dure Code should be amended so as make It Incumbent on the 
Sessions Judge to refer to the High Court every case in which be 
differed in opinion from the jury that section 303 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code should be altered so as to make It Incumbent upon 
the Judge to ascertain and record fully the reasons of the jury for 
their verdict that certain daises of cases especially thoae relating 
to murder offences against the human body (with certain exceptions) 
offences against the public tranquillity and offences relating to 
documents and trade marks, should be withdrawn from the cognizance 
of juries that the remaining classes of offences to which the jury 
system applied should continue to be so tried and that offence* 
relating to marriage should also be made triable by jury It was also 
recommended that, where qualified jurymen were not easily obtain 
able the number of the jury should be reduced from 5 to 3 and that 
the limit of age qualifying for serving on a Jury should be raised 
to *5 

In reply to these proposals, the Government of India remsrked 
that from a review of the Reports received from other Provinces as 
well os from Bengal it appeared that the defects of the existing 
system of trial by jury were mainly attributable to x causes — (1) to 
the extension of the jury srstem (<») to areas to which It was uniul| 
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able, and {!>) to classes of offences w Inch, as experience showed, 
ought not to be cognizable by juries , (2) to the fact that the provisions 
of section 307 of the Criminal Procedure Code, w Inch were intended 
to give Sessions Judges and the High Courts power to remedy and 
correct wrong verdicts, had failed to fulfil this intention 

His Excellency in Council expressed his approval of the sugges- 
tions made by Sir C Elliott for modifying the classes of offences 
which should be made triable bj jurj With regard to the proposals 
to amend sections 303 and 307 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
the Governor-General in Council observed that, although there was 
a strong body of opinion among the Hon’ble Judges of the Calcutta 
and Madras High Courts in favour of the proposal to amend section 
307, jet it did not seem desirable that the Judge should be bound 
to refer cases in which the failure of justice was not quite clear, 
while, with regard to the proposal to modify section 303, it was 
remarked that no room should be allowed for anything approaching 
to a cross examination of the jury, not only because it would 
be difficult for untrained men, such as the jurors would be in 
most cases, to formulate their reasons 111 a satisfactory shape, but 
also because it was doubtful whether a mere statement of their 
reasons would help materially towards the disposal of the case 
With reference to the question of allowing an appeal on the facts 
from the verdict of a jury, His Excellency was of opinton that this was 
not expedient, as it was not clear what advantage there would be in 
retaining the jury system at all if it was to be reduced so nearly to 
the level of a trial with assessors, and the necessity of any such 
change in the law would be obviated by removing from the cogni- 
zance of juries such classes of cases as experience showed to be 
unsuitable 

A notification was then published on the 20th October 1892, 
embodying the alterations which had met with the approval of the 
Government of India, m respect to the classes of cases to be tried 
by junes At the same time the full correspondence on the subject 
was published in the Gazette The publication of these orders was, 
however, received by an influential section of the public with much 
dissatisfaction, disapproval was expressed at the partial removal of 
what was looked upon as an important privilege It was therefore 
suggested bv Sir C Elliott that it w r ould be best to refer the whole 
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subject to a Commission with I ns tractions to consider the various 
points under discussion and to report to Government on the ftaslbi 
llty of any scheme which would be generally acceptable and yet 
would safeguard the public from a recurrence of the failures of 
justice to which attention had been drawn in the published corres- 
pondence This suggestion met with the approval of the Govern 
ment of India and the Secretary of State and a special Commission 
was accordingly appointed The Commission came to the conclusion 
that it was desirable that the classes of offences which before the 
aoth October 1892 were triable by jury in the 7 districts of 
Bengal to which the system had been originally extended should 
continue to be triable by jury in those districts, and that the revised 
classification should be amended 

In compliance with the recommendation of the Commission and 
with the previous authorisation of the Governor -General la Council 
the notification of the serth October 1893 was then withdrawn. The 
further recommendations made by the Commission were taken Into 
consideration. While the more general questions were under dis- 
cussion a careful revision of the jury lists was undertaken under Sir 
C Elliott s orders In all the districts concerned, with the result that 
the number of persons liable to serve on a Jury was reduced, while 
the qualifications of those selected were raised to a more efficient 
standard. 

A Bill to amend the Inland Emigration Act I of 1883 was Intro- 
iGkmi Emiftv duced Into the Imperial Legislative Council and 
passed Into law as Act VII of 1893. The following 
were among the most Important changes effected by this measure — 

(1) The maximum term of labour-contracts was reduced from 5 
to 4 years the term of labour-contracts executed In the labour districts 
being reitricted to one year when they were not executed before an 
Inspector or a Magistrate and to 4. yean when they were so executed. 
The reduction of the term of engagement had always been an object 
with the authorities. 

(2) No labourer was to be bound by his labour-contract to under 
take any work Involving underground labour In rqjnci unless the 
contract contained a specific obligation to that effect. 

(3) The Local Government was empowered to cancel the contracts 
of labourers who had been wrongfully recruited and, on the 
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application of any labourer whose contract had been so cancelled, to 
cancel also the contract of any labourer related to him in certain 
specified degrees. Labourers whose contracts had been cancelled 
under these provisions might be repatriated, and, if necessary, an 
escort might be provided for them, the expense being reco\ered in 
the manner laid down in the Act. 

(4) Sub-contractors were debarred from working for more than 
one contractor 

(5) Emplojers of labour w’ere empowered to require medical 
certificates as to fitness to labour m the case of labourers recruited bj 
contractors, as in the case of those recruited by garden-ru/ dm s or 
local agents 

(6) The execution of labour-contracts at Dhubri was legalised 

1 e , at the place where the immigrant embarked on the Brahmaputra 
on his vo) age up that river thus postponing the execution to the 
moment of entering the province of Assam 

(7) The procedure for dealing wath unhealthy gardens was revised 
m certain particulars It w f as intended to bestow more complete 
power of inspection and subsequent action. Provision w r as made for 
the summoning of a Committee of Inquiry by the Magistrate on 
his own motion, or at the direction of the Local Government, and 
the power of the Local Government to declare an estate or a portion 
thereof unfit for the residence of labourers generally, or of any parti- 
cular class of labourers, w r as restricted to cases in W'hich the finding 
of the Committee w r as not unanimous 

(8) Provision was made for the cancellation and determina- 
tion of labour contracts by the Inspector or Magistrate in certain 
cases, such cancellation giving the Inspector or Magistrate power, 
on the application of the labourers concerned, to cancel also the 
contract of any labourer employed on any estate belonging to 
the same employer, and related in certain specified degrees to 
the labourer whose contract had been cancelled under these pro- 
visions 

(9) Power was given to the Inspector or Magistrate to equalise 
the terms of extracts entered into by husband and wife 

(10) Provision was made for the repatriation of, and the grants 
of compensation to, labourers and their relatives in certain cases, 
when their contracts had been cancelled or determined by the Inspec- 
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tor or Magistrate and also for the repatriation In certain case* of 
persona not under contract. 

(n) Provirion was made for the punishment of garden tardari 
for Improperly disposing of labourers recruited by them 

The Member in charge of the measure spoke as follows — The 
result of this protracted Investigation has been not only to show that 
the continuance of the labour system established in 188a is essential 
for the well being of the Industry which has done so much towards 
colonising and opening out the rising province of Assam and In the 
prosperity of which the Government of India and all of us have a 
great and natural interest, but also to bear out the opinion expressed 
again and again by successive Chief Commissioners and other 
impartial observers that the condition of labourers on tea-gardens is 
far superior to that of the masses in the districts from which they 
emigrate. It has been also made dear that the time has not yet 
come when labourers can be left to emigrate of thdr own accord and 
at their own charges that without the security of the present system 
employers could not ntk large expenditure In assisting them to 
emigrate and that, therefore the continuance of the system estab 
lllhed in 188a Is still required as a means towards drawing -off the 
surplus population of the recruiting areas and openlng-oot the 
sparsely peopled districts of Assam The system has worked eml 
nently to the advantage of the emigrants and In a manner on the 
whole creditable to the body of planters and the Government of 
India, after prolonged and anxious consideration have come to the 
WncVorion that there ore only two serious evils which have to he 
remedied These are first, abuses and malpractices In recruitment 
and secondly the high rate of richness and mortality on the gardens 
chiefly among newly arrived emigrants. 

When Sir C. Elliott took 6 months leave on medical certificate 

sir a. r h»c- 1° June 1893 hi 1 place was temporarily filled by 
fiS^LUSSt Sir Antony Patrick MacDonnell of the Indian 
ikrrrrrKs- Civil Service then Chief Commissioner of the 

Central Provinces. The latter had arrived In India in 1865 and 
first distinguished himself in the Bengal faming of 1874, as 
Collector of Darbhang* receiving special promotion from Sir 
R. Temple for hi* services He wrote In 1875 76 a standard 
hook of reference on Food supply and famine relief In Bihar and 
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Exchange Com 
pcnmtlon 


Bengal.’ As Retenue-General Secrefar} to the Bengal Go\ eminent 
from 1882 — 86 lie was Sir R Thompson ‘s chief adviser in the dis- 
cussions connected with the Bengal Tenanc) Act He had also held 
the appointment of Home Secretary to the Government of India, 
1886 — 90, and officiated as Chief Commissioner of Burma in 1889 , 
he was made C S I in June 1888 and K C S I in January 1893 
During his six months in Bengal, Sir A P MacDonnell was chieflj 
concerned with the sur\e) -settlement woih, especially that of north 
Bihar His views were not in accord with those of Sir C Elliott, 
and the differences of opinion were further manifested while Sir 
A P. MacDonnell was Member of the Goiernor-General’s Council 
from December 189310 April 1895 , after he became Lieutenant- 
Go\ernor of the N *W Produces (in November 1895) he ex- 
perienced another famine in 1896-97 and was made a G C. S I on 
the 22nd June 1897 

In August 1893 the Go\ernmentof India recognised the hardships 
which European officers in Government offices (in 
Bengal, as elsewdiere) had undergone in consequence 
of the fall m the rate of exchange, as stated in their prayer for the 
adoption of measures of relief The facts left no doubt that Govern- 
ment servants were suffering from wide-spread and severe ^distress 
The Government of India lost no opportunity of expressing sympathy 
with those who had been affected and of urging upon the Secretary 
of State the necessity of applying an early and adequate remedy. 
But it had not been possible to deal with the matter w r bile measures 
regarding the reform of the currency w'ere still under consideration 
When those measures were completed the following scheme w r as 
sanctioned To every European and Eurasian officer of Govern- 
ment, Civil or Military, not domiciled in India (except those wffiose 
pay was fixed in sterling and converted into rupees annually at the 
official rate) an allowance was granted, to be designated Exchange 
Compensation allowance, sufficient to enable each officer to remit to 
Europe ^ his salary, subject to a maximum limit of ^1000 a year, 
at a privileged rate The privileged rate w r as fixed until further orders 
at is 6 d tl^ rupee The allowance, which was to be admissible 
w r hether any remittance was actually made to Europe or not, w as 
given in the form of a percentage on the officers’ salary, varying with 
the rate of exchange assumed as the market-rate for the quarter, and 
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calculated to yield an amount equal to the difference between 4 salary 
converted at ij 6 d and J salary converted at the average market 
rate. The allowance was to be payable monthly along with the pay 
and under the pay rales, and was to be subject in every case to an 
annual maximum equal to the difference between £iox> converted 
at ij 6*/ and the same sum converted at the average market rate 
Rules were Issued prescribing the manner In which the percentage 
for each quarter should be calculated and defining the conditions 
under which the allowance might be drawn These orders took effect 
from the ist of April 1883 

During the early part of 1893-94 considerable activity was shown 
Ana -inr* y,ntn f hy the different associations formed for the protec 
tfiMxK in BUttr (ion jjne, known as Gorakhshmx Sabhai in col- 
lecting subscriptions and In promoting the anti klne killing move 
menL Later however their efforts fn thir direction were less mark 
ed and many of the branches either ceased to exist or confined their 
attention to their legitimate object, viz the care and feeding of 
diseased aged and otherwise useless cattle During April and May 
1893 there were several riots occasioned by the forcible rescuing of 
cattle from Muhammadan batchers and In no leas than 7 places In 
the Gaya district was it found Decessary to appoint additional police 
under section 15 of the Police Act, These measures were fortunate- 
ly taken In time to act as a warning at the approaching Bair Id and 
lh without scenes of violence In any part of Bihar 

HI Isa in the Bihar subdivision of the Patna 
disturbances occurred It was held that mis 
part of the Government subordinates on the spot 
sponsible for what took place The riots at Hllsa 
oe 16th and 17th June and the Aluharram passed off 
ut on the Z7th August a very senoas riot broke out at 
the Sasamn subdivision of ShahabatL A large concourse 
assembled from the neighbouring villages and made a raid 
Muhammadan butchers of Koath who were charged with 
b caught and slaughtered a Brahmin! bull The Muhammadans 
revenge on the afternoon of the tame day madman attack on 
uie Hindu quarters in the course of which several persons were 
severely injured some with gunshot wounds. In the counter cases 
which were brought several accused on both sides were sentenced to 
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2 years’ rigorous imprisonment, and the sentences were upheld in 
appeal by the Sessions Judge and the High Court Meanwhile in the 
Saran district a drove of cattle intended for the Dmapore Commissariat 
was stopped on the 3 1 st August by a riotous mob of Hindus at a place 
called Bala on the high road between Champaran and Chapra The 
officer m charge of the Basantpur polica-station then took up the case 
and brought the cattle to the thana , where they were eventually 
placed for safety inside the police compound in charge of an Inspec- 
tor and an armed guard of 10 men, who had been despatched 
thither from Chapra The subdivisional officer and the District 
Superintendent of Police went to the spot and commenced inquiries , 
but, taking advantage of their temporary absence, and incited by 
the preaching of a wandering propagandist, a large mob of Hindus, 
who had collected from different villages for miles around, armed 
with lathts, on the evening of the 6th September at nightfall, after 
-an unsuccessful parley with the police with a view to their purchase, 
made a determined assault on the thana in an attempt to forcibly 
rescue the cattle The police, however, stood their ground well, and, 
after discharging blank cartridge with no effect, fired a round of 
buck-shot, which wounded several of the assailants, 2 of them un- 
fortunately mortally, and caused the mob to immediately disperse. 
Several accused persons were prosecuted in each casfe — in the Bala case 
before the subdivisional officer of Gopalganj on a charge of rioting, 
and in the Basantapur case before the Chapra Sessions Court on 
charges of dacoity and rioting In the former case the convictions 
were all set aside by the Judge in appeal, while in the latter onlv 
out of 1 2 accused were convicted on the rioting charge, but even ** 
sentences were reversed by the High Court These trials lllu. 
the very great difficulty there often is in such cases in proi 
satisfactory proof of identity. The 2 men rvho rveie convict 
the Sessions Court actually bore on their bodies the marks o 
buck-shot, but, though convicted unanimously by both the J. 
and the Assessors, they w r ere given by the High Court the ’ 
of the doubt of their having been disinterested passers-by B 
the prosecution of the actual offenders, steps rvere also taken t< 
others to account, and prosecutions were instituted against 
mahks and chaukidars for failure to give information, 
number of sadhtts found m the district at the time were 
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calculated to yield an amount equal to the difference between 1 salary 
converted at ix 6 d and J salary converted at the average market 
rate. The allowance wu to be payable monthly along with the pay 
and under the pay rules and was to be subject in every case to an 
annual man mum equal to the difference between £i<xo converted 
at it (>d and the same sum converted at the average market rate. 
Rules were issued prescribing the manner in which the percentage 
for each quarter should bo calculated and defining the conditions 
under which the allowance might be drawn These orders took effect 
from the i st of April 1883 

During the early part of 1893-94 considerable activity was shown 
ABtt*Ti*-whn* by the different associations formed for the protec 
Miutioe m Bflnr tion 0 f tine known as Gorakhshim Sabhas In col- 
lecting snbscriptloni and in promoting the anti klne tilling move 
tnent. Later however their efforts in this direction were less mark 
ed and many of the branches either ceased to exist or confined their 
attention to their legitimate object, vis the care and feeding of 
diseased aged and otherwise useless cattle- During April and May 
1893 there were several riots occasioned by the forcible rescuing of 
cattle from Muhammadan butchers and in no less than 7 places in 
the Gaya district was it found necessary to appoint additional police 
under section 15 of the Police Act. These measures were fortunate- 
ly taken in time to act as a warning at the approaching Bakr Id and 
that festival passed off without scenes of violence in any part of Bihar 
except at the village of Hllsa In the Bihar subdivision of the Patna 
district, where serious disturbances occurred It was held that mis- 
C^ment on the part of the Government subordinates on the spot 

1 mainly responsible for what took place The riots at Hllsa 
d on the 2 6th and 17th June and the Mukarram passed off 
quietly but on the 17th August a very serious riot broke out at 
Loath in the Sasaram subdivision of Shahabad. A large concourse 
of Hindus assembled from the neighbouring villages and made a raid 
on the Muhammadan butchers of Loath who were charged with 
having caught and slaughtered a BrahmfnI bull The Muhammadans 
In revenge on the afternoon of the same day madman attack on 
the Hindu quarters in the course of which several persons were 
severely injured some with gunshot wounds In the counter cases 
which were brought several accused on both sides were sentenced to 
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2 years’ rigorous imprisonment, and the sentences were upheld in 
appeal by the Sessions Judge and the High Court Meanwhile in the 
Saran district a drove of cattle intended for the Dmapore Commissariat 
was stopped on the 31st August by a riotous mob of Hindus at a place 
called Bala on the high road between Champaran and Chapra. The 
officer in charge of the Basantpur police-station then took up the case 
and brought the cattle to the thana, where they were eventually 
placed for safety inside the police compound in charge of an Inspec- 
tor and an armed guard of 10 men, who had been despatched 
thither from Chapra The subdivisional officer and the District 
Superintendent of Police went to the spot and commenced inquiries , 
but, taking advantage of their temporary absence, and incited by 
the preaching of a wandering propagandist, a large mob of Hindus, 
who had collected from different villages for miles around, armed 
with lathis, on the evening of the 6th September at nightfall, after 
-an unsuccessful parley with the police wuth a view to their purchase, 
made a determined assault on the thana in an attempt to forcibly 
rescue the cattle The police, however, stood their ground well, and, 
after discharging blank cartridge wnth no effect, fired a round of 
buck-shot, which wounded several of the assailants, 2 of them un- 
fortunately mortally, and caused the mob to immediately disperse. 
Several accused persons were prosecuted in each cash — in the Bala case 
before the subdivisional officer of Gopalganj on a charge of rioting, 
and in the Basantapur case before the Chapra Sessions Court on 
charges of dacoity and rioting In the former case the convictions 
w r ere all set aside by the Judge m appeal, wffiile in the latter only 2 
out of 12 accused were convicted on the rioting charge, but even these 
sentences were reversed by the High Court These trials illustrated 
the very great difficulty there often is in such cases in proi 
satisfactory proof of identity The 2 men w r ho were convic 
the Sessions Court actually bore on their bodies the marks o 
buck-shot, but, though convicted unanimously by both the J 
and the Assessors, they w r ere given by the High Court the * 
of the doubt of their having been disinterested passers-by P„„ 
the prosecution of the actual offenders, steps w r ere also taken h 
others to account, and prosecutions w r ere instituted against c 
vialtk 1 ! and chauhdars for failure to give information, 
number of sadhus found in the district at the time were - 
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calculated to yield an amount equal to the difference between } salary 
converted at it 6<£ and J salary converted at the average market 
rate. The allowance was to be payable monthly along with the pay 
and under the pay rules, and was to be subject In every case to an 
annual maximum equal to the difference between £1000 converted 
at ir 6 d and the same sum converted at the average market rate. 
Rules were issued prescribing the m ann er In which the percentage 
for each quarter should be calculated and defining the conditions 
under which the allowance might be drawn These orders took effect 
from the ist of April 1883 

During the early part of 1893-94 considerable activity was shown 
AnH-kTDo-umn* ^7 the different associations formed for the protec 
•tiutic® in ibim- tion of kme known as Gcrakhshm Sabhas in cot 
leering subscriptions and in promoting the anti Line killing move 
ment. Later however their efforts in this direction were less mark 
ed and many of the branches either ceased to exist or confined their 
attention to their legitimate object, vii the care and feeding of 
diseased aged and otherwise useless cattle. During April and May 
1893 there were several nots occasioned by the forcible rescuing of 
cattle from Muhammadan batchers and in no less than 7 places In 
the Gaya district was it found necessary to appoint additional police 
under section 1 5 of the Police Act. These measures were fortunate- 
ly taken in time to act as a warning at the approaching Bob' Id and 
that festival passed off without scenes of violence in any part of Bihir 
except at the village of Hilsa in th»* Bihar subdivision of the Patna 
district, where serious disturbances occurred It was held that mis- 
management on the part of the Government subordinates on the spot 
was mainly responsible for what took place The riots at Hilsa 
occurred on the s6th and 37th June and tbe Muharram passed off 
quietly but on the 37 th August a very serious riot broke out at 
Koath in the Sasaram subdivision of Shababad. A large concourse 
of Hindus assembled from tbe neighbouring villages and made a raid 
on the Muhammadan butchers of Koath who were charged with 
having caught and slaughtered a Brahmlni bull Tbe Muhammadan* 
in revenge, on the afternoon of the same day madman attack on 
tbe Hindu quarters in the course of which several persons were 
severely injured some with gunshot wounds. In the counter cases 
which were brought, several accused on both sides were sentenced to 
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2 ) cars’ rigorous imprisonment, and the sentences were upheld in 
appeal bv the Sessions Judge and the High Court Meanwhile in the 
Saran district a drove of cattle intended for the Dinapore Commissariat 
was stopped on the 3 ist August by a riotous mob of Hindus at a place 
called Bala on the high road between Champaran and Chapra The 
officer in charge of the Basantpur police-station then took up the case 
and brought the cattle to the i/iana, where the) were eventually 
placed for safety inside the police compound in charge of an Inspec- 
tor and an armed guard of 10 men, who had been despatched 
thither from Chapra The subdivisional officer and the District 
Superintendent of Police went to the spot and commenced inquiries , 
but, taking ad\antage of their temporary absence, and incited by 
the preaching of a wandering propagandist, a large mob of Hindus, 
who had collected from different villages for miles around, armed 
w r ith lathis, on the evening of the 6th September at nightfall, after 
an unsuccessful parley w r ith the police with a view' to their purchase, 
made a determined assault on the ihana in an attempt to forcibly 
rescue the cattle The police, however, stood their ground well, and, 
after discharging blank cartridge with no effect, fired a round of 
buck-shot, which w T ounded several of the assailants, 2 of them un- 
fortunately mortally, and caused the mob to immediately disperse. 
Several accused persons were prosecuted in each cash — m the Bala case 
before the subdivisional officer of Gopalganj on a charge of noting, 
and in the Basantapur case before the Chapra Sessions Court on 
charges of dacoily and rioting In the former case the convictions 
w r ere all set aside by the Judge m appeal, while in the latter only 2 
out of 12 accused were convicted on the noting charge, but even these 
sentences were reversed by the High Court These trials illustrated 
-the very great difficulty there often is m such cases in procuring 
satisfactory proof of identity The 2 men who weie convicted by 
the Sessions Court actually bore on their bodies the marks of the 
buck-shot, but, though convicted unanimously by both the Judge 
and the Assessors, they were given by the High Court the benefit 
of the doubt of their having been disinterested passers-by Besides 
the prosecution of the actual offenders, steps were also taken to call 
others to account, and prosecutions w'ere instituted against certain 
vialtks and chaukidars for failure to give information, and a 
-number of sadhus found m the district at the time were required 
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Character was more easily written and more legible than Kaitln, and 
in accordance with the views expressed b} the British Indian Asso- 
ciation and others Sir C Elliott decided that the Nagri character 
should m future be used in the Courts in Bihar, and that the Court 
registers should be maintained in English and Hindi On further 
imcstigation it came to his knowledge that the difficult} of writing 
the Kaitln character in a legible hand, and the extent to which the 
Nagri character was known in Bihar, had been somewhat exaggerated 
in the representations made to him The Hon ble Judges of the 
High Court pointed out that the law empowered the Local Govern- 
ment to declare what was to be deemed to be the language of the 
Courts, but provided no authority for the issue of orders regarding 
the character in which such language was to be written Sir C 
Elliott according!} cancelled his previous orders which had pres- 
cribed the use of the Nagri character, and revived the orders 
formerly in force, under which the Kaithi character was introduced 
into the Courts and offices of the Patna, Bhagalpttr, and Chola 
Nagpur Divisions But it was ordered that the headings of all 
registers, other than those prescribed by the High Court, kept up 
m the Courts and offices, not in Bihar only, but throughout the 
province, were in future to be printed in English only Figures 
were mvariab!} to be written in English (i e , Arabic) numerals 
All clerks in charge of registers were warned that they must learn 
the English character, and that, if they were not sufficiently well 
acquainted with the English language by a certain date to admit of 
their keeping the registers in the English character, their prospects 
of promotion would be endangered 

The Secretary of State for India having, in answer to a question 
nut in the House of Commons, signified hi s willmg- 

Hcrnp Drugs 1 

Commission ness h ave a Commission appointed to inquire into 

0 

the cultivation of the hemp plant in Bengal, a Commission was 
appointed in July 1893 by the Government of India to inquire into 
the production and consumption of hemp drugs in the whole of 
India. The Government of Bengal rendered to the Commission all 
the assistance m it^ power by procuring witnesses from all parts of 
the province to give evidence before them and by carrying out in 
other ways the wishes of the Commission Before any oral evidence 
was recorded, a senes of questions framed by the Commission with 
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to give security to keep the peace After the occurrences above 
narrated the tension of feeling much relaxed and although subse 
quently cases occasionally occurred of Muhammadans being refused 
the use of a ells and otherwise boycotted no further open breaches 
of the peace were reported There was a good deal of mutual 
forbearance on both sides, especially among the leaders of each 
party This vros particularly marked by the absence in most places 
of any tendency on the part of the Muhammadans to increase the 
number of kine sacrifices and their care to avoid doing anything 
ostentatiously to hurt the feelings of the Hindus 

The ploughmen s begging movement first appeared in the 
Gopalganj subdivision of the Saran district in the beginning of 
November having apparently come across the border from Gorakh- 
pur All ploughmen the story went, were commended to give 
their cattle 3 days 1 rest and go round the neighbouring villages 
begging With the proceeds 3 wh eaten cakes were prepared 1 for 
the ploughman himself 1 for his cattle and the third to be buried 
under then stalls. The movement gradually spread throughout 
Bihar and after affording a few days wonder passed away and 
nothing was afterwards heard of it 

The tree-daubing mystery also afforded the widest grounds for 
speculation This movement consisted In marking trees with daubs 
of mud in which aero stuck hairs of different animals buffaloes 
hair and pigs bristles according to the reports predominating and 
it slowiy spread through the north Gangetic districts eastwards Into 
Bbagalpur and Pumea, and westwards through many of the dlstrids 
of the N W Provinces It also appeared In a few places In the 
districts to the south of the Ganges and was generally attributed to 
wandering gangs of sadhus or religious mendicants The move- 
ment died out in a few months and the result seemed to show that 
It bad no real political significance 

In Sir A Eden s time orders had been Issued that dther Nsgri 
tv* or should be exclusively used throughout 

rru ° fa mb*r v the pama Division, and that the use in the Courts 
of any document In the Persian character except tfs exhibits, should 
be absolute!) fohkjdden The intention of Government was that 
Hindi should be uh language and Kaithi the character used In the 
Courts Subsequent experience however showed that the Nagri 
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whom only 38 were Europeans, Eurasians, and Armenians and only 
12 were European British subjects In the Subordinate Judicial 
Service, out of a total staff of 257 officers m 1870, 12 were Europeans 
and Eurasians, and only 1 was a European British subject In 1893 
the strength of the service had been raised to 364, and there was not 
a single European or Eurasian in the service Nothing could show 
more clearly than these figures how largely the magisterial and judi- 
cial appointments in Bengal had passed in recent years into the 
hands of pure natives of India 

In 1S92 the Government of India issued the following rules 
under the Statute 33 Vic c 3, sec 6 in supersession of the rules 
of August 1870 — 

1 The Local Government may appoint any member of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service subordinate to it, who is a Native of India and of 
proved merit and ability, to any of the offices, places and employments 
ordinarily held by members of the Civil Service of India, to fill 
which it has been declared by such Local Government (by notification 
m the official Gazette) that members of such Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed, provided that no appointment shall be 
made to the office of District and Sessions Judge, or Chief Adminis- 
trative officer of a district, or to any administrative office of higher 
rank, if the vacancy to be filled is permanent, or for a period of more 
than 8 months, without the sanction of the Governor-General of 
India in Gouncil 

2. The Local Government mav, with the previous sanction of 
the Governor-General m Council (but not otherwise), at any time 
appoint any Native of India of proved merit and ability to any of 
the offices, places, and emplojments specified by such Local Govern- 
ment in any such notification as in Rule 1 is mentioned , provided 
that not more than one-fourth of the offices, plices and employments 
so specified shall at any one time be held by Natives of India not 
members of the Provincial Civil Service subordinate to that Local 
Government but this proviso shall not apply to or include any Native 
of India (not a member of a Provincial Service) who has, prior to the 
making of these rules, been appointed under Statute 33 Vic 03 
s. 6, to an office, place or employment in the Civil Service of 
India 

In 1891-92 a ruling of the High Court which had the effect of 
hi 
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the object of elfddng Information on the subject mutter of their 
Inquiry were widely distributed among Commissioners, Collector* 
District Boards and officers of the Police and Medical Departments 
private gentlemen and other public association*. The Commission 
held sittings in Calcutta and in other selected centres In Bengal 
Their report was submitted In 1894, and the Government of India 
Issued a Resolution in March 1895 The subject was one of cons! 
derable concern to Bengal in which a large amount of excise revenue 
Is derived from the taxation of ganja The Commission found that 
very vague opinions or impressions bad been formed on matters 
relating to ganja consumption The evidence taken showed pre 
sumptively that the moderate use of hemp drugs does not cause 
injury though exceptional cases might Indicate differently The 
Government of India found also that hemp drugs cause insanity 
in far fewer cases than had previously been popularly understood 
that the insanity so caused was usually of a temporary character 
and of ihorter duration than the insanity duo to other causes 
and that there were no such marked ill-effects physical mental 
or moral attendant on the use of hemp drugs .is there were popu 
larly believed to be before the Inquiry of the Commission was 
made 

In accordance with the orders of the Government of India 
certain statistics were compiled in 1893 4 showing 

EvflojTQMlt ol 

mbm th the strength of the Indian Civil Service and the 
non Regulation Commission the Provincial Civil 
Service and the Subordinate Civil Service and the number and per 
centige of native* of India employed therein on the lit July in the 
year* 1870 1879 1881 and 1893 While these statistic* showed s 
very luge diminution in the itrcngth of officers holding posts In the 
cadre of the Indian Civil Service the number in Bengal (excluding 
Assam) in 1870 being 165 and in 1893 only 107 the} were prind 
pally remarkable for the Illustration they afforded of the large reduc 
Uon in the number* of executive and judidal appointment* in the 
Provincial Service held by European* and Eurasian* In 1870 out 
of m *ervice'oT\*3i member* In the Executive B&nch ol the Provin- 
cial Service there were 81 European Eurasian and American 
officer* of whom 3V were European British subject*. In 1893 the 
total strength of the Jtrvlce liad been railed to a68 member* of 
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Bill till the Council, and with it the Select Committee on the 
Bill, were revised and enlarged. The measure Mas subsequently 
reintroduced into Council, and passed into law 

The Bengal Municipal Act IV (B C) of 1894 was divisible into 
3 categories , the first consisted of important changes in the law , 
the second of administrative changes of minor importance , and 
the third of changes merely corrective, which repaired omissrons, 
gave effect to judicial decisions, recast the wording of sections with 
the object of removing possible doubts, and repealed those which 
were no longer necessary 

The important alterations in, and additions to, the law effected 
bj the Act were the following — 

Power was given to the Commissioners of any municipality to 
unite 'with any other neighbouring local authority or local authorities 
m constituting a Joint-Committee for any purpose in ■which joint 
interests were concerned 

Effect was given to the Resolutions passed at the Belvedere 
Conference on the 18th of July 1892, on the subject of drainage and 
water-supply, local authorities being empowered to introduce schemes 
for carrying out a system of drainage or for supplying water for 
domestic purposes, provision being made for Government taking the 
initiative when a local authority was unwilling to do so, Governn ent 
at the same time being precluded from carrying out a scheme to 
which frds of the Commissioners or Joint-Committee, m certain 
cases, or f-rds of the rate-payers of a municipality in other cases, 
were opposed „ 

The franchise was extended to persons holding an office on a 
salary of not less than Rs 50 a month, provided that — 

(a) they were paid by a registered Companv which had paid 
Rs 100 in rates during the year , 

( 3 ) thej were under a joint undivided family, one of the members 
of which had paid not less than Rs 3 as rates during the year , 

(c) they occupied holdings in respect of which a similar minimum 
payment had been paid 

Power was given to Government to disestablish a municipality, 
or to alter its boundaries when it no longer fulfilled the conditions 
which originally justified its creation, to appoint Commissioners 
tt-officio , to delegate some of its less important powers to Commis- 
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sionoTB of Divisions to appoint a special auditor when the accounts 
of a municipality were in confusion to appoint an assessor of 
municipal taxes when it had been found that the affairs of a mum 
dpality required it and when the Commissioners would not move 
themselves 

Commissioners were empowered to order a survcv to organise 
a fire brigade to close after due formalities any source of water 
supply which was suspected of being dangerous to health to 
exercise greater control over buildings in a dangerous state to 
frame wider bye laws than before and to make rules for the conduct 
of their business and. In the case of municipalities In the hills to 
make bye laws for the prevention of landslips and other dangers to 
which such localities were especially liable Commissioners of 
Divisions were precluded from finally passing orden on municipal 
budgets until the Municipal Commissioners had had an opportunity 
of replying to their criticisms 

The maximum rate leviable for the supply of water was increased 
from 6 to 7 per cent on the value of holdings The tax on persons 
and the tax on holdings might be levied in the same municipality 
and arable lands might be assessed where the personal tax was in 
force Detailed building regulations were provided b> the Act 
which might be extended to any municipality at the request of the 
Commissioners thereof 

Sir C Elliott availed himself of the occasion of a disturbance in 
of the town of Rampur Boalia In connection with the 
ordwit ,wtl ■ lU - V*fcn>ra» celeb-ration to issue general instructions 
regarding the maintenance of order on the occasion of the Muharram 
and other festivals when large concourses of people assemble 
together He directed that the carrying of sticks which could be 
used for purpose of attack should be prohibited whenever there 
might be reason to expect disturbance But this prohibition was 
not made universal for It had to be remembered that, os a rule, 
these processions were peaceful and popular and also that fencing 
with sticks was by immemorial usage a contpfcuoub feature in the 
1 Marram proceedings 

If assemblages of the public were not permitted to carry weapons 
of offence the ordinary police with their batons would be sufficient!) 
equipped to be able to maintain and enforce order even against 
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large crowds It w’as therefore laid down that the armed police 
should always be kept in reserve and onh called out when it w-as 
necessary to take some specific action such as to disperse a mob, 
and that the) should never be entrusted with the routine dut) of 
marshalling the processions When armed police were necessary 
the) should go out onl) b) special order of the district Superin- 
tendent of police, who should consult the district Magistrate if there 
was time to do so The district Superintendent should himself be 
in charge of the part) , but, if he should be temporarily engaged 
elsewhere, the command must detohe on his Assistant or on an 
Inspector If it was necessary to call out the armed police at 
subdivisional head-quarters, the responsibiht\ was to rest on the 
Inspector m charge, subject to the orders of the subdivisional officer 
In all cases when armed police were sent out, they should keep 
together in compact bodies under competent officers fully instructed. 
The officer in charge of the part) would be responsible for the 
order to fire if the emergenc) should arise , but in no case should 
such an extreme measure be resorted to unless it was absolute]) 
necessar) for the protection of life and propert) 

The Indian Museum derived great benefits from Sir C Elliott’s 
regard for Archaeology and it may be mentioned 
A ' ‘ v " that in recognition thereof the Trustees of the 

Museum presented him with an address on his departure, and erected 
a tablet in his honour Early in May 1894, the Trustees of the 
Museum drew r the attention of Government to the historical and 
philological importance of the Asoka * inscriptions scattered all over 
India, and to the fact that no permanent memorial of them existed, 
wffiile the originals w r ere exposed to decay and injury As the 
Museum contained no copy of these inscriptions, and it seemed to 
Sir C Elliott desirable that a collection of them should be made and 
exhibited for the information of the public, he arranged to have casts 
taken of those which existed in Bengal, and addressed the Govern- 
ments of the N W Provinces and Bombay for the Khalsi and Girnar 
inscriptions respectively As an application to the Government of 
India for the appointment of a special Archaeological officer for 
Bengal proved unsuccessful, Mr A E Caddy, then employed as 
teacher of drawing at the Sibpur Civil Engineering College, was 


* Asoka King of Mngadlm b c 264, diod p. 0 223, 
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deputed to take plaster casts of the Inscriptions at all the sites In 
Bengal viz. the Radia and Math la pillars in Champa ran Sahasaram 
(or Sasaram) in Shahabad Bara be r and Isagarjunl In Gaya Dhauli 
and Khandagirl In Cuttack and with the assistance of the Madias 
Government, Jogoda In Ganjam The undertaking proved more 
laborious than had been anticipated Eventually the Indian Museum 
was presented by Government with a facttmih set In plaster of the 
Asoka inscriptions at these places. The Government of the N M 
Provinces famished a copy of the Kbalsi Inscriptions In Dehra Doom 
Dr Hnltxscb, Eplgraphlst to the "Madras Government, prodded copies 
of 3 inscriptions found at Siddtpur In the "Mysore territory and Dr 
Fuhrer Archaeological Surveyor N W Provinces and Oudh, obtained 
a copy of the Asoka inscription at Nigliva in Nepal and of that on 
the pillar at Allahabad, so that the collection of such Inscriptions at 
the Indian Museum was made as complete as possible In a separate 
Asoka Court 

Also Surgeon Major L. A Waddell of the Bengal Sanitary 
Department, a well known authority on Buddhistic antiquities, was 
deputed to make investigations of the Buddhistic remains in the Swat 
Valley and in the direction of Chitral and to procure specimens and 
relics for the Indian Museum Major W ad dell received much assis- 
tance from the civil political and military officers. A number of 
sculptures, figures and carvings were discovered In the Swat \ alley 
and at Dargai and the Government of India sanctioned their presen- 
tation to the Trustees of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, after the autho- 
rities of the Lahore Museum had made a selection of such of the 
articles found at Dargai as they required Mr Caddy was also 
deputed to the Swat Valley and obtained a number of intereiting 
Grecian and Buddhistic remains for the Indian Museum He also 
took mouldj of the rock inscriptions at Gimar in Kattiawar and 
Slddapur for the same purpose. 

It was arranged that at the dose of the rains of 1894 excavations 
should be made, under the supervision of the Collector of Patna, 
and with the advice of Dr Fuhrer in some of the more Important 
mounds to the south of the city of Patna which were supposed to 
cover the site of Asoka s capital of Pataliputra, a relic tlufxs and 
the Vikara of Buddha s footprint. Some escalations were made and « 
circular wall, piobabij the remains of a watch tower brought to light; 
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but the primary object in view, viz , the discovery of the site of the 
Maurya Palace, was not effected, and it was decided to continue the 
explorations subsequently in consultation with Major Waddell He 
visited Patna under Sir A Mackenzie’s orders in February 1896, and 
indicated certain sites on which, in his opinion, excavations were 
likely to be more successful The local authorities were entrusted 
with the arrangements for these excavations 

The construction estimate o f the Orissa Canals project was closed 

on the 31st March 1895, and up to that date 

Orissa Canals 

the outlay amounted to Rs 2,61,84,061 The 
further expenditure required to complete works already sanctioned, 
but which had either not been commenced or had not been com- 
pleted on the 31st March 1895, was Rs 1,86,621 The total cost 
of the project was therefore Rs 2,63,70,682 As the result of this 
outlay, the province of Orissa was provided with the following works 
which were for the most part situated in the Cuttack district — 7 weirs 
across river channels, wnth an aggregate length of 3! miles, and 
constituting, wnth the canal head sluices and entrance locks the most 
extensive system of head works of an} canal system in India — there 
were 204J miles of canals, which w'ere navigable in addition to 
carrying water for irrigation , these canals communicated wnth tidal 
water at 5 points, of which the more important were the locks at 
Alba and Jumboo the former gave the’most direct route to Chand- 
bah, and thence by sea-going steamers to Calcutta, while the latter 
opened into tidal creeks leading to False Point harbour there w r ere 
also 75 miles of canal for irrigation only the distributaries aggre- 
gated 1,091! miles in length First-class embankments for a total 
length of 172! miles had been constructed and charged to the 
project, w r hich gave protection to an area of over 850 square miles 
More than 200 miles of drainage cuts had been made to prevent the 
soil being w r ater-logged from the use of canal irrigation, and a 
considerable number of natural drainage channels had been opened 
up and made more efficient The aggregate supply of w’ater avail- 
able at the heads of the mam canals w r as 6,058 cubic feet per second, 
out of which 5,340 might be usefully emplojed in irrigation With 
this supply it was probable that, in a year of drought, the area on 
which a full crop could be guaranteed would be about 272,000 
acres The largest area preuouslv irrigated was 186627 areas 
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The Orissa Canals have proved an expensive undertaking and there 
U little hope ot their becoming remunerative but on the other hand 
the works have been and are of great value to Orissa, The large 
expenditure has greatly Improved the position of the labouring 
classes. Trade has been developed and a large area has been put 
practically beyond the fear of famine 

In October 1895 the Bengal Chamber of Commerce suggested 
X. tom uxjTnry to Government the appointment of a Commission 
co*ami*non t0 consider the question of the supply of labour 
not only to the tea Industry In Assam but also to the local mines 
of Bengal Attention was drawn to the inadequacy of the supply 
of labour to local mines, and to the enormous and steadily increas 
ing cost of the labour imported from Bengal into Assam Sir C. 
Elliott was impressed with the opinion that evils attending recron 
ment for emigration were largely due to the competition among 
employers and might be avoided if an agreement could be come to 
by which a sort of central clearing house could be established, to 
which all intending emigrants could be brought and from which 
they could be distributed to the different places from which demands 
for labour were sent In Accordingly a Commission was appointed 
during the cold weather months. The Commission, consisting of 
6 gentlemen under the presidency of Mr H C Williams c a. 
were instructed — (1) to ascertain the extent and conditions of the 
labour requirements iu the local mining industry and the condition 
of the districts in which the coal mines of Bengal wete situated 
(s) to Inquire Into the beat means of encouraging emigration from 
the congested districts of the N W Provinces and Bibar to the 
mining districts, where labourers were scarce (3) to consider the 
possibility of establishing one central agency for recruitment. 

The Commission submitted their Report in June 1896 
Towards the close of his tenure of office Sir C Elliott recorded 
nutnct md u**i w * ^ews (which Sir A, Mackenzie shared; of the 
Do * Td,, • work of the District and Local Boards in Bengal 

he haJ watched it with interest during Ids 5 year* and farmed a 
distinct opinion as to their respective merits as departments of the 
public service. In District Boards the Government possesses a 
valuable agency for assisting the exec ut Ire of the districts with 
information as to local wants god conditions, and advice in the 
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manifold details of internal executive administration The strength 
of these Boards resides m the fact that the) represent more or less 
adequatel) the chief interests of the district, and that the questions 
which come before them are important enough to arouse their interest, 
while at the same time tliev are relieved b\ the executive of the 
dulv of controlling and supervising details The chief defect of the 
District Boards consists m the large area of their jurisdiction and in 
the difficult!' of appointing a bodv of men who will effectual)! re- 
present all parts of the district and all interests in it The division 
of functions between the Boards and their Chairmen is one well 
adapted to the work that has to be done The representative bodv 
supplies the infoimation and experience on which to base the de- 
cision as to what should be done , the officer who wields the executive 
power in the district gives effect to those decisions \\ ith Local 
Boards it is different It has hitherto been found impossible to 
extend their functions so as to give them work of sufficient importance 

to enlist their interest heenlv Nor at am rate in most cases, have 

* «« 

the) at their head an officer of experience in business with a 
sufficient staff at his disposal Thus their energies flag, and the 
work that is given them to do is too often indifferenti) looked after 
The polic) b) which these defects can be cured seems to be one 
involving larger decentralisation, the devolution of some of the work 
now retained b) the District Boards, the appointment of an official 
Chairman, and the abolition of the Sadar Local Board, which is an 
evident superfluity It is possible also that the extension of Union 
Committees and the promotion of village sanitation ma) stimulate 
the energies of Local Boards and provide for them congenial work 
in supervising and guiding the action of the Committees , or again 
the latter, being more closely in touch with local interests, may in 
time absorb the functions of Local Boards and render these bodies 
superfluous Either result, however, must be the work of time, and 
it would be premature to venture on any forecast of what will happen 
w'lthin the next few years ’ 

Besides the Acts of the Legislature of which special mention 
has been made, other Acts passed by Sir C Elliott 

Legislation 

to deal with pressing requirements of the Adminis- 
tration may be briefly noticed In 1891 the law relating to Hackney 
carriages and palanquins in Calcutta was amended and consolidated 
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new and tap roved roads the comm uni call one of the tea districts 
of the Duars and of Darjeeling were Improved and a great number 
of bridges constructed on provincial roads A large project the 
canalisation of the Bhangor Khal, was undertaken to improve the 
best ronte to Backergunge and extend the facilities for traffic with 
Eastern Bengal generally The Onssa 6 v stem of canals was ex 
tended and the Hijli tidal canal remodelled Particular atten 
don was given to the construction of dlstnbutarles and the col 
lection of irrigation rates was improved In the Education De 
partment, money was spent on improvmg the teaching at the 
Sibpur Engineering College and a new set of workshops was con 
structed for the practical training of the students a Veterinary 
School and Hospital were created at Belgachla, near Calcutta 
primary and female educauon were extended the Bihar Industrial 
school was reopened in November 1891 amalgamated with the Patna 
Survey School and named the Bihar School of Engineering 
a new school for European bovs was commenced at Kurseong the 
Sanskrit tolt were Inspected and a grant was made for stipends and 
rewards to teachers and pupils drawing was introduced Into schools 
where possible a chemical laboratory was added to the Presidency 
College a new building was provided for the school of -Vrt in 
Chownngi large additions were made to the Eden Hindu Hostel 
and the Calcutta Madtaxa boarding house was begun with the object 
of providing suitable accommodation for all, or a large proportion of 
both Hindu and Muhammadan students the Indy Elliott hostel for 
female students was erected at Seflldah the A olunteer movement was 
encouraged the Dacca Bhagalpur and Burdwan water works were 
extended, and schemes for supplying Arrah Howrah Msnlktolo, 
Cossipore-Chltpur Midnapore and Berhampore sanctioned or ad 
vanced various local drainage works e g for Patna, Muxaffarpur 
Comllla and Jalpaiguri and for the Rajapur Howrah and Amta 
swamps were earned or matured the work of Executive Engineers 
of the P W D was tramferred to District Engineers and even this 
Utt cannot claim to be exhaustive Sir C Elliott personally gave 
Rs 5,000 In 189s to create an endowment for the encouragement of 
original research in Physical Sdenco in Bengal He gave also £1000 
to the children ■ ward of the Calcutta Dnfferin Hospital and a large 
sum to the Unlrersltv Institute 
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The preceding pages will have given some idea of the pnncipal 

incidents of Sir C Elliott’s Administration it is 

Remarks 

difficult to give an adequate impression of the strenu- 
ous energy, the mental and physical activity, which were its chief 
chaiacteristics Never sparing himself, he was always at high pres- 
sure and expected everybody to be the same. He worked laborious- 
ly to acquire the fullest knowledge of Bengal and its people, and to 
advance the province A great critic said of him that ‘ he was always 
too ferociously in earnest ’ There -were some who thought that 
better results might have been obtained b) more persuasive methods 
The policy was to make" everybody work to the utmost and by rigor- 
ous inspection to ascei tain that the work was done Such a policy 
could not be popular and it engendered some friction But like 
some other Lieutenant-Governois he cared nothing for popu- 
larity, and aimed at nothing but the performance of his duty, 
as it presented itself to him His moral courage, self-reliance, 
independence and single-mindedness were conspicuous in all his 
actions There was not anothei man m India at the time who 
could have done the Settlement work he did in Bihar and Bengal, 
so much of it or so well In this depaitment he left an imperishable 
mark on the country His knowledge of the whole subject, gamed 
elsewhere enabled him to form anticipations which ha\e been fulfilled 
The success of the Bihar Survey Settlement has been proved by the 
satisfaction which it has given to all concerned and by the easy reco- 
very of the costs He knew no fear in grappling with difficult or dan- 
gerous questions The prosecution of a native newspaper effected its 
purpose in checking the license of the press In dealing with the 
jury question he was substantially in the right, though he had to 
yield to public opinion He declined to sacrifice a subordinate officer 
to the vindictiveness of the Native Press, who never forgave him His 
labours for the improvement of the province in all matters of sanita- 
tion, education, and public works w r ere indefatigable and onh limited 
b) financial considerations For the schoolbov s of Bengal especially 
he had a kind heart and a thoughtfulness for their best interests 
His philanthropic munificence was unprecedented There can be no 
question that great progress was achieved and the work better done 
in Bengal during the jears 1890 — 95, and that Sir C Elliott deserved 
the whole credit for these improvements 
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No account of his time would be complete that omitted to mate 
mention of Lady Elliott. I would rather avoid alluding to ladies In 
this work but an exception must be made In her case and even so 
I prefer quotation to any words of my own A leading journal said 
— The salon of some notable dame Is no longer the rallying point 
of a party the centre and focus of Its activities It has been reserved 
for Lady Elliott to revive in India an interesting tradition of English 
public life and to show ns what power for good can be exercised by 
ao English lady who joins to sincerity and kindness a remarkable 
social talent It is the peculiar credit of Lady Elliott that she has 
with singular success maintained and popularised In this Presidency 
a neutral ground whereon men of the most divergent opinions could 
meet and sink their differences. That is no slight public service. 
Upon the kindly tact and Just discrimination which have enabled her 
to render everyone his due after such sort that none felt the shade of 
neglect or the chill of despite we will not dwell They arc familiar 
to everyone who has been privileged to meet the gracious hostess of 
Belvedere In her own home or elsewhere. Kind and true she hss 
done her duty and much besides In the arduous position which she 
has held for 5 years. Lady FIHott may take with her to sweeten the 
leisure she has so hardly earned the sense of high responsibilities 
fulfilled and the knowledge that she lives In hearts she leaves behind 
And much more might have been said The pictures of two ladfe* 
permanently adorn the walls of Belvedere one Is of the late Queen 
Empress — the other Is of Lady Elliott could there be better test! 
mouy to the esteem felt for the latter in Calcutta and Bengal ? 

Sir C Elliott married 1st, In 1866 Louisa (who died 1877) 
daughter of G W Dumbetl Esqre of Belmont, Isle 
of JIan and had 3 sons and a daughter and snd 
In 1887 Alice, daughter of the late Thomas Gaussen Esqre. of 
Haute vl lie, Guernsey and widow of T J Murray Esqre 1 c. s. 
and hsd one son After his retirement, he was elected a member of 
the London School Board and soon became its Finance Minister 
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CHAPTER XI 


SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, k c s. i , 

1895—98 

When Sir C Elliott’s time was drawing to a close, there w r ere 2 
Previous officers, Sir A Mackenzie and Sir A P MacDonnell, 

' a ’ 1 both of whom w r ere understood to have claims to the 

succession Both belonged to Low'er Bengal both had held important 
posts in other parts of India the former was the senior, the latter 
had officiated as Lieutenant-Governor for 6 months Lord Elgin’s 
choice fell on the former Alexander Mackenzie, b a , was a son (born 
28th June 1842) of the Revd Dr Mackenzie of Birmingham and In- 
verness was educated at King Edward Vi’s Grammar School, Birming- 
ham, and Trinity College, Cambridge , appointed to the Bengal Civil 
Service after the open competitive examination of 1861, arrived in 
India, December 1862 , w r as Assistant Magistrate and Collector, Shaha- 
bad, September 1863, and atKushtia , from February 1 866 to Decem- 
ber 1873, served as Under-Secretary, Junior Secretar) , and Offg Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal , on famine duty, December 1873 > 
on furlough 1874-75 , Officiating Secretary, Board of Revenue, 
November 1875, and again in 1877, Magistrate and Collector, 
Murshidabad, July 1876 , also in charge of the office of Agent to the 
Governor-General, Murshidabad , Junior Secretary, Board of Revenue, 
May 1877 , Officiating Secretary, Government of Bengal, General and 
Revenue Departments, July 1877, Secretary, Government of Bengal, 
Financial Department, October 1877, Member of the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s Legislative Council, January 1879, Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Home Department, April 1882 , C S I , 
May 1886 , Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, March 
1887, Chief Commissioner of Burma, December 1S90 , K C S I, 
January 1891 , Member of the Council of the Governor-General, 
April 1895 Early in his service he had compiled a “ History of the 
relations of the Government with the Tribes of the N E Frontier 
of Bengal ’ On becoming Lieutenant-Governor on the 17th Decem- 
ber 1895, he retained the services of Captn J W, Currie as Private 
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Secretary for a few month* and then appointed Mr A H Gayer of 
the Banna Commission. He married ist, la 1863 Georgina Louisa 
Handy youngest daughter of Colonel \V Bremner of the Madras 
Army (she died m July 189s) and ?nd In 1893 Mabel Elisabeth 
youngest daughter of the late Ralph Elliot Esq eldest son of Sir 
George Elliot, Bart up by bis and wife he has a son and a 
daughter 

Early in 1896 Sir Alexander Mackenzie having received com 
mum cations from various experienced officers in 

fToori erf CHBoer* 

dlcating the advisability of modifying to some extent 
the hard and hist rules in force on the subject of the inspection tours 
of revenue officers and Heads of Departments so far relaxed the 
orders prescribing certain minimum periods for the to are of Com 
miwlonera district and subdivislonal officers that Commissioners of 
Divisions were allowed discretion to arrange the length and character 
of their own tours and those of their district and sub-divisional 
officers with due regard to the importance of making themselves 
personally acquainted with all parts of their respective jurisdictions 
of inspecting with reasonable frequency all public Institutions therein 
situated and of malting from time to time In person such local 
Inquiries as might be necessary to enable them to conduct their 
dunes with satisfaction to themselves and Government and to supply 
any information specially required bv Government Stress was laid 
upon the necessity of having the disposal of case work by district 
and rub-divisional officers Interfered with as little as possible by 
their toure and periodical (In the care of sub-dj visional officers 
weekly) visits to head-quarters were prescribed 

Shortly after his assumption of the Lieutenant-Governorship 

Sir Alexander Mack emu e t attention was attracted 

MOotntnV 

t0 thc " ovr progress of the resettlement operations 

On*** fctva UlWu- ‘ 

m Orissa where the current settlement was to expire 
in September 1897 The traverse and cadastral survey had been 
completed according to the programme bj September 1894 but the 
settlement portion of the work had not proceeded beyond the stage 
of attestation. The settlement of rents and revenue had practicalh 
not been begun, except for a few unsuccessful experiments made 
within limited areas For the season which commenced la October 
1895 the programme fixed was the completion of attestation and the 
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commencement on a large scale of the assessment of rents The 
whole temporarily settled area in Orissa, including the Khurda 
Government estate, was about 5,218 square miles, and it was esti- 
mated that the revenue officers would have to settle rents for no 
less than 13^ lakhs of tenants Apart from its magnitude, the work 
was rendered especially difficult b} the fact that in the temporarily 
settled area a large body of tenants had to be dealt with, whose 
rents had been stationary for 60 years and many of whom were 
assessed at the last settlement m 1837 at privileged rents far below 
the ordinary rates He therefore thought that, at the rate of 
progress then being made, the resettlement of Orissa would not be 
completed till long after the e\piry of the current settlement and a 
considerable amount of revenue would thus be lost to Government 
It w r as clearly necessary to expedite settlement work in that province 
by the deputation of more revenue officers , but, as there were 
already about 120 gazetted officers employed on settlement work m 
Bengal, it was not possible to withdraw more officers from the 
general w'orh of administration without seriously hampering it The 
only way to meet the difficulty w'as to reduce the pace of work in 
north Bihar, where the survey portion of the work was already 
too far in advance of the settlement portion, so as to make more 
officers available for Orissa, and in March 1896 proposals were 
submitted to the Government of India for prolonging the survey 
work in north Bihar to September 1900 and the settlement w r ork to 
September 1902 These proposals were approved by the Supreme 
Government and arrangements were made to withdraw 1 of the 2 
survey parties employed in Bengal 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie also approved provisionally of a scheme 
"for the settlement of rents in Orissa, differentiating between (1) the 
rents paid by the raiyals whose rents had been liable to enhance- 
ment and had been -enhanced by the zamvidats during the 60 years’ 
settlement expiring m 1897 and (2) the rents of the raiyals which 
had not been enhanced during that period 
, The survey-settlements of the large tracts of country viz, Orissa, 
Chittagong and north Bihar, &c under the Tenancy Act, which had 
been previously undertaken, were necessarily continued under Sir A. 
Mackenzie, with small changes of detail m the procedure from time to 
time. The amount of such work may be gathered from the figures — 
62 
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(In (o) Government, ($) temporarily settled and ( c ) private 
estates) 



1 areacadas- 
trail, 

1 surveyed. 

cost of 
surrey 

cost of 

| settlement j 

Total 

[(thus stated) 

1895-96 

^ sq miles. 

2,318 

Rs. 1 

4 , 50,915 | 

Rs. 1 

791258 | 

Rs. 

12,56/156 

1896-97 

1 651 

3,32,882 

10,17643 

13.67,065 

1897^ 

*305 | 

2 ,o 6 , 3'7 

>134^21 

| 13M971 


The work everywhere proceeded without fnctlon or disturbance. 
In 1897-98 also important principles of the new Orissa settlement, 
which came into force from the autumn of 1897 were determined. 
The incidence and enhancement of rents the duration of the new 
settlement, the proportion of the rental to be taken as revenue and 
the future maintenance of the records were among the principal 
questions considered and finally settled The term of the settlement 
was fixed at 30 j ears. The normal percentage of the assets to be 
taken as revenue was decided to be from qo to 55 as against 60 to 
70 per cent taken at the previous settlement, but It was determined 
to r e se r v e the decision of the question of wfiat percentage It might 
be equitable and justifiable to take at the expiry of the new term of 
resettlement until the necessit) for its settlement should arise. Orders 
were also passed that the records should be maintained through the 
agency of palm+ris to be paid from the proceeds of a special ccss 
Good progress was at the same time made with the settlement 
operations 

During the year 1895-96 only Rs. 31 500 of the costa were 
KaoowTcrffort recovered in Champar&n and Mtmffarpur instead 
04 1 5 0 - 000 al expected. It was at first anti 

1Hk ' r clpated that the distress caused by the famine would 

seriously check the recovery of the costs of the survey and settle 
ment, and that it would not be possible to realise more than 1 J lakhs 
in 1896-97 and 3 lakhs in 1897-98 That the estimate waJ much 
underrated was shown b) the fact that the actual recoveries In 
1896-97 aggregated Rs. 1,05389 while In 1897-98 the recoveries In 
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South Lushai 
Hills 


Muzaffarpur alone amounted to Rs 3,15,360, the total amount 
collected in that district up to 31st March 1898 being Rs 3,83,460, 
or 94 8 per cent of the total demand in the villages actually under 
collection In Champaran Rs 2,42 69S were collected during the 
jear, making a total of Rs 3,52,460 since the beginning, and in Saran 
the collections during the year amounted to Rs 74,441, Rs 50,000 
haung been collected during the previous year The recoveries made 
in the 3 districts during the year aggregated Rs 6,32,499 The 
assessees, both landlords and tenants, were eager to obtain their copies 
of the records, and had nothing to urge against the petly sums 
demanded of them in return The success met with in these 
recoveries was the measure of the efficiency and popularity of the 
survey-settlement operations 

In the South Lushai Hills, an expedition was despatched during 
the cold season of 1895 96 against Kairuma and his 
dependent chiefs, Jaduna and Kapleheya, w'ho had 
never been completely brought under control The arrangements 
were made by the Assam Administration, columns of Military Police 
from Burma and Bengal being sent as supports The objects of the 
expedition w r ere fully attained, and the chiefs accepted the obligation 
to pay tribute and furnish labour The Chief Jacopa, w r ho attacked 
a party of the South Lushai Military Police m 1891, w'as captured by 
the Superintendent of the South Lushai Hills This tract w r as formally 
annexed to British India during the year, and a Regulation was 
passed to enable the Bengal Government to declare w'hat law's were 
to be in force in the district Rules w'ere also to be framed for the 
administration of the Hills, so as to assimilate the system to that 
proposed for the North Lushai Hills by the Assam Administration 
The settlement of the dispute between Sikhim and Tibet regard- 
ing the boundary in the direction of Giagong 
remained m abeyance in consequence of the absence 
of a Chinese Resident at Lhassa he arrived there towards the close 
of 1897-98 The frontier was quiet, and no disturbance of any kind 
was anticipated The Gnatong garrison of Military Police w r as 
withdrawn in November 1896 The retention of a post at that 
elevation was expensive and inconvenient, and the men were exposed 
to extreme cold during the winter months 

The second son of the Raja of Siklum, Chotal Namgtel was 


Slkhirn 
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in October 1896 removed from Darjeeling to Guntok where it was 
thought more desirable to complete his education The Rajas 
eldest son Tchoda Namgyel remained In Tibet 

The question of amending the Bengal Municipal Act came up for 
TboB®eiiK«mi consideration towards the close of 1895-96 m con 
* i r* 1 ^ 18 ^ nection with a proposal to empower Municipal Com 
missioners to devote a portion of the funds at their disposal to the pro- 
vision of a veterinary staff and of veterinary hospitals for the treatment 
of horse* and cattle The opportunity was taken to remove certain 
defects in the existing law to extend the franchise to certain 
classes of persons who did not before enjoy it and to increase the 
powers and responsibilities of the Commissioners in several directions 
By this Act II(BC)of 1896 Commissioners of municipalities were 
enabled to apply municipal funds to the creation of open apaces to 
the training and employment of female medical practitioners and of 
veterinary practitioners to the establishment and maintenance of free 
Ub tunes and veterinary hospitals and to the Improvement of the 
breed of horses and cattle. Municipal expenditure on hospitals, 
dispensaries, education and vaccination which before rested with the 
Municipal Commissioner* was brought under the control of the 
Commissioner of the Division so that municipalities could be required 
to Incur a reasonable expenditure on these items By the amended 
Act also the levy was permitted of a differential water rate according 
to the distance of houses and lands from the nearest hydrant or other 
source of water supply and of a higher rate on premises which had 
communication with the municipal pipes than on those which had not 
A Bill for the amendment of the Local Self-Government Act of 
Loou iwf-ckn- prepared by the desire of the Government 

W,1L of India. It* Immediate object was to enable Dis- 
trict Board* to devote some portion of their funds to the Improvement 
of the breed of horses cattle and awes the breeding of mules and 
the prevention and cure of disease* among horses cattle and otheT 
animal* it al*o empowered District Board* to spend money on the 
training and employment of medical and veterinary practitioner* and 
the promotion of free vaccination and contained some amendment* 
of a formal character It was *obsequenti> proposed to mate ex ten 
tive addition* to the BIU with the object of leguliiing the levy of toll* 
by District Board* on certain conditions and to empower Union 
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each Commissioner is individually responsible for tbc good work mg of 
the whole, but thu interest can often be a* well shown by a silent 
sensible vote, as by a long speech or an acrimonious debate. You cannot 
oil be experts even rn such simple subjects as bacteriology and quantity 
tive analysis. It is to bo regTetted that Calcutta was too proud to 
borrow its constitution from Bombay which to my mind has an admirable 
system, combining all that is required of popular representation with a 
strong executive. But do try to make the best of the system you hare, 
and trust the actual work, of the town more fully to your executive officer* 
and to those members of your body who have roost experience of its 
needs. 

You must indeed understand, gentlemen that the municipality stands 
at present or trill ceitamly very shortly stand, at the bar of public 
opinion in the matter of its general conservancy Many of you have, 
I see, made up your minds that however Bombay may suffer no plague 
shall come nigh your dwellings. You want now to crucify those who 
originally startled you, and, as for your Health Officer crucifixion itself 
is not good enough for him Ho is to be immolated by a Special 
Committee. Now gentlemen, it is an old saying that it is best not to 
shout till yon are out of the wood and safe from all the dangers of the 
jungle. I hope with you that the plague may not invade us, and the 
town is certainly at present as regards its human population quite 
remarkably healthy even though dead rata have been found m some of 
the drain* but I must tell you frankly that the marvel is that we are 
ever without plague and every other disease that comes from neglected 
filth. I hold in my hand the Report of the 5 Sanitary Commissi oners 
deputed by the Special Medical Board to examine and report upon the 
state of Calcutta conservancy and a more appalling document it was 
never my misfortune to peruse. 1 positively dare not read out to thu 
assembly its revelations of the abominations In which this aty abounds. 
It will be for the Medical Board to say in the first instance, where the 
responsibility lie* for this, and to indicate what form, In their opinion, 
the remedies should take. But it is dear to me that the excessive 
tenderness which the Commissioners have hitherto shown in dealing 
with the so-called rights of private ownership will have to be given up. 
Private owners cannot be permitted to maintain death traps, cholera and 
plague nurseries, for the destruction of their feDow dtlrens. The aty 
mast have Building Regulations of the most stringent description for 
preventing the creation of such dreadful places aj the Sanitary Officers 
have discovered 1 believe, a* a matter of fret, yon could do nearly mil 
that is wanted for the future under your existing law but that law is not 
pot into operation Private interests, as I have hinted, are too strongly 
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defended to the detriment of the public weal The operation of the 
law must henceforth be practically automatic and beyond the influence 
of party or personal \otes But the chief problem is how to clear out 
the pestilential quarters that already e\ist Something may be done, as 
I have said, by insisting on private improvements, but many of these 
places are too bad for any improvements They cannot be mended and 
must be ended The only remedy is to drne broad roads through these 
quarters, and to replace these horrid pigsties (where, indeed, no normally 
constituted pig could live) by respectable, well-sanitated dwellings This 
operation properly conducted ought not to involve the town m much 
permanent expense , but whatever it costs it must be done if Calcutta is 
to cease to be a disgrace to the Empire and the nineteenth century 
The Government must, for its own ciedit and for the sake of the 
commerce of Bengal, see that these reforms are carried out I have 
already invited the Commissioners to concur in the appointment of a 
Commission to consider this question of Building Regulations I trust 
shortly to hear that they are prepared to work with me in the matter 
I shall not then have to consider the disagreeable alternative of proceed- 
ing without them and in supersession of their authority You must also, 
to raise the necessary funds, make the most of your existing sources of 
income Your Warrant Department, in spite of all special pleading, 
is a standing scandal I believe that your Loan Department would be 
all the belter of a thorough overhauling And when all this is done, if 
more money is required, you must consider the question of special cesses 
on specially bad areas and specially neglectful owners, and such other 
measures of raising revenue as may suggest themselves to >ou You will 
receive all the support and assistance that I and the Bengal Council 
can afford you 

Gentlemen, I am well aware that you have spent much on the conser- 
vancy of Calcutta, and I believe that the state of those streets and lanes 
which can be easily reached by your sweepers and carts is by no means 
bad But these sanitary reports show that there is behind these streets 
and lanes a festering area that it is at present almost impossible for your 
agency to scavenge effectually, and that must be opened up I believe 
the description given of this area will take many of you by surpnsfe 
Whether it ought not to have been discovered and attacked before is a 
question for discussion That it must be effectively dealt with now is 
what I am trvmg to impress upon you Then the basil question must 
in future be disposed of and not played with The condition of the 
cow-sheds and ticca-ghan stables is another grave blot on the town and 
a standing peril to the population I believe you could not do better 
than remove all the cowsheds outside the urban area, as the Sanitary 
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Commisiioners iugge*t. With most of the evils depleted by the Sanitary 
Commissioner* your existing Act gives ample power to deal I trust 
that when once the requirement* of the case are laid before yoo yon 
mil, jnth a minimum of discussion and controversy set yourselves to 
remedy those evils and earn for yourselves a reputation for businesslike 
courage and capacity in dealing with what is undoubtedly a very diffiinlt 
situation. That the Commissioners can nse to the height of great 
enterprise has been shown by their treatment of the water snpply and 
drainage qnestion*. I am not without hope that, when they find what 
is before them in this matter of conservancy, they will sink all difference* 
of opmioo and unite to initiate and carry through a scheme of general 
reform worthy of the first city in India and of their own responsibilities. 

Some one has said that Councils are cm ordinary occasions more 
courageous than most individuals because they can bear odium better 
1 trust that the Calcutta Corporation will show its courage m accepting 
any burden of unmerited odium that may come from doing its duty and 
defeat the odium that some seek to atthch to it as a sample of the failure 
of Local Self Government in India. You would (I repeat again as a friend 
what I have already suggested as Lieutenant Governor) do well to 
improve your methods of working There be, says Bacon, “three 
parts of business— the preparation the debate or examination and the 
perfection whereof if you look for despatch let the middle only be the 
work, of many and the first and last the work of few Give your 
executive full powers m preparation and perfection, i e^ tn the 
preparation of projects and the carrying of them out And “the suiest 
way to make agent* do their duty (says Phelps) “ is to show them that 
their efforts are appreciated with nicety In your daily dealings with 
them yon should beware of making slight or hapbaxard criticisms on 
any of their proceedings. \ocr inclination should be to treat them with 
hearty confidence. In that way only will yoo get satisfactory work 
done and the state of Calcutta is such that unless the Government, 
the Corporation and the Executive of the town all work together heartily 
and with a single mind, there most come a general cataclysm in your 
municipal affairs, and radical changes such as I last of all men, desire 
te bring about" 

It was proposed b} the Calcutta Municipal Bill to repeal the 
CHkatunwu Calcutta Municipal Act of 1888 and re-enact ft 
rtT * 1 Dm * with considerable modifications. The Act had been 
In force for over 9 } ears and actual experience and decisions 
of the Courts had shown It to be in many instances Imperfectly 
drafted and to stand In need of material alteration. The necessity of 
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legislation was originally urged upon the Goternment in order to 
enable the Commissioners to recover license ta\ from certain 
companies which had escaped payment, and in order to supply an 
omission m section 237 of the Act, which rendered it impossible for 
the Commissioners to exercise effective control o\er re-building and 
alterations m buildings After the amendment of the law in these 
points was decided on, facts were brought to light in connection 
wath the alarm of plague in Calcutta, which showed that the town 
was in a terribh insanitary condition and that the existing constitu- 
tion of the Municipaliti was ill-adapted to stand the strain of a 
grave and sudden emergent, and failed to secure the prompt and 
continuous executive action which was necessarj in view' of the 
fact that the sanitation and conservancy of the great Indian maritime 
cities had become a matter of international concern About the 
same time it came to notice that the collection of the rates had for 
a long time been defectne, that important branches of the accounts 
had fallen into confusion , and that considerable uncerlamt) 
prevailed as to the respective functions of the Chairman and the 
Corporation Further, it had for long been recognised as a defect 
in the existing law that the European community was inadequatel) 
represented, and did not exercise the influence to which it was 
entitled 

The Bill was intended not only to remedy these defects, but also 
to provide for a responsible municipal executive, and to furnish this 
executive with a law’ adequate to the sanitary requirements of the 
city and to modern standards of municipal administration It w’as 
sought to attain these ends by re-constructmg the Act more or less 
on the lines of the City of Bombay Municipal Act, with certain 
material changes which appeared to be called for m view of the 
special conditions of Calcutta and the course of previous legislation 
on the subject The constitution of the Corporation itself, so far 
as concerned the electoral franchise, the arrangement of wards, 
the number of Commissioners, and the methods m w’hich they 
were elected or appointed, were left unchanged But in order to 
enable the heavy and complicated business of the city to be 
carried on smoothly, the Bill interposed a small working Committee 
betw een the Chairman and the main body of Commissioners, and 
the functions of these authorities — the Corporation, the General 
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European commercial commuml) which had made the cih a centre 
of trade, to the Government which had made it the capital of the 
Indian Empire, and was responsible to the world at large for its 
sufficient and progressive municipal administration, and, lastly , to 
the residents house-holders and ground-landlords who had been 
attracted to Calcutta b\ its creation and maintenance as a commercial 
capital 

For the purpose of electing the 4 general members of the 
General Committee who were to represent the elected Commis- 
sioners, it was proposed to divide the 25 wards into groups or 
electoral divisions, each of which was to elect 1 member from among 
the entire bod} of Municipal Commissioners The 4 seats reserved 
to the Government were to enable it to provide for the representation 
of minorities and also to nominate at least 1 Commissioner as the 
special representative of the humbler working men of all ranks 
and trades who earn their livelihood in Calcutta, and who were 
W’lioll) unrepresented under the existing s)slem 

The section of the existing Act which conferred certain powers 
of control upon the Government was framed m ver} general terms, 
and would be difficult to put in force effcctivel} It was also unfair 
to the Commissioners, in that it gave them no disiinct right to show 
cause against an order, and forced the Government to take the 
extreme course of at once appointing some person to perform 
the duty alleged to be neglected, instead of calling upon the 
Commissioners to perform it themselves within a given time 
Section 22 of the Bill, which was based upon section 64 of the 
City of Madras Municipal Act, reserved to the Government ample 
powers of intervention, while at the same time providing for a 
fair inquiry into the facts and giving the Corporation sufficient 
opportunity for stating their view of the matters in dispute 

The building regulations in the Bill were based partly upon the 
report of the Calcutta Building Commission and partly on the 
London Building Act, 1894, and other English and Continental 
building laws The subject was a peculiarly difficult one, owing to 
the irregular manner in which buildings had been constructed m 
Calcutta in past years The general principle on which the draft 
proceeded was to lay down regulations for new buildings and to pro- 
vide that existing buildings were «.o come under those regulations 
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when they were re -erected or at the discretion of the General Com 
mittee when they were materially altered A special power of dis- 
pensation was also given to the Local Government, to be exercised 
on the recommendation of any * of the mnnldpal authorities. 
Following modern legislation on the continent of Europe the Bill 
provided for the reservation of particular streets and quarters of the 
dty for particular kind* of buildings Government buildings were 
exempted from all the building regulations 

\ anous other amendments of more or less Importance were pro- 
posed by the Bill tn the existing law 

The Bill contained an important section giving power to extend 
to Howxah by notification any specified portion of the BUI subject to 
such restrictions and modifications as might be thought fit A special 
procedure was laid down for this purpose which provided for notice 
being giren of the Intention to extend any portion of the Bill and 
for the heariDg of objections. The Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee on the 4th April 1898 In winding up the debate on the 
motion for this purpose Sir A. Mackenxie re stated some of the 
reasons for undertaking this legislation, t*Ur aha that the Corporation 
had been constituted on a system which it is almost impossible for 
any one were he an angel from heaven to work satisfactorily — and 
that the cardinal principle of the Bill was that the ordinary every 
day work of the aty must be left in one man e hands 

The outbreak of plague in Bombay towards the close of the 
year 1896 rendered H necessary to adopt precau 
rVr “- nonary measures against its possible importation 
Into Bengal and especially into Calcutta. It was decided accordingly 
to open 3 inspecting stations where travellers faotn the Bombs) 
Presidency could be intercepted and examined. The places selected 
were Kbana Junction on the East Indian Railway for passenger* 
coming direct from Bombay Xtlihar on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railvav for passengers coming rta the North-Western Provinces 
or by the alternative route from Mokameh Ghat, and Damukdia on 
the railway ferry of the Eastern Bengal State Railway for persons 
journeying by boat down the Ganges. At each place suitable 
arrangements were made and a medical staff specially appointed 
No case of plague was detected at any of these stations though ft 
was found necessary to detain for several days in the camps a large 
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number of persons who showed suspicious sjmptoms In Calcutta 
itself e\ery precaution a as taken to guard against the introduction 
of the plague, and vessels arriving from Bombay were placed in 
quarantine till thoroughly disinfected and declared by the Health 
officer of the Port to be fre§ from infection In order to assist and 
advise the Government in dealing with questions connected with 
plague, a special Medical Board was formed The Board met 
frequently and drew up and circulated careful rules for the guidance 
of Medical Officers, District and Local Boards, and Municipalities 
No case of»plague occurred m Bengal throughout the year 1896-97 
Precautionary measures against the introduction of the bubonic 
plague into the province were vigorously continued throughout the 
year 1897-98 The inspecting stations, for the examination of railway 
passengers coming from infected areas, at Khana Junction, at Katihar, 
and at Damukdia, were kept m w'orkmg order, but towards the end of 
the year were replaced by new f camps at Chausa on the East Indian 
Railway, at Mairwa on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, and at 
Chakradharpur on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway In April 1897 
another observation camp w r as established at Khurda Road station on 
the East Coast Railway The total number of passengers examined 
w r as 1,354,361, of whom 21,468 w r ere detained for observation The 
Special Medical Board, which had been constituted in the previous 
year for the purpose of dealing with questions relating to plague, 
was reformed under the name of the Plague Commission, a number 
of Medical officers and further representatives of the non-official 
public being appointed members Under the authority conferred 
by the Epidemic Diseases Act, III of 1897, a series of Regulations 
was published, providing, among other matters, for the inspection of 
persons travelling by rail or steamer, and for the inspection of ships 
leaving the Port, so as to give effect to the requirements of the Venice 
Convention, to prevent the advent of plague (1) in Calcutta, (2) in 
towns and cantonments in the interior, and (3) in mufassal areas, and 
to stamp it out if it should make an appearance These were modified 
and amended from time to time, and m November 1897 one Regula- 
tion w r as published which brought together all the rules of dealing 
wath plague m municipal towns, including Calcutta, and in mufassal 
villages Provision was made for the appointment e\ery where of 
local plague authorities with plenary powers, and for the definition of 
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their duties and rules were kid down to provide for the prompt 
detection of cases of plague as they occurred their removal to hospl 
tal for the segregation df persons who had been In contact with the 
sick for the provision of family and caste hospitals, for the e vacua 
tlun and disinfection of Infected dwellings, and for the disposal of the 
dead No case of plague was detected in the province during the 
year but, shortly after the year 1897 98 closed, there was a sporadic 
outbreak in Calcutta. 

Like all previous famines In Bengal the famine of 1896-97 was 

_ , . . caused by the failure of the monsoon rains of 

The of J 

i**w >7 1896 was the result of * successive bad 

seasons The season of 1895 although on the whole favour 
able to the bhaJot or autumn crops was bad for the winter rice 
Inasmuch as the rains were unevenly distributed at the time 
of sowing and ceased earlier than was necessary to ensure a full 
outturn. Then followed a prolonged drought, which lasted through 
out the cold weather and materially injured the rah or spring 
crops For the province as a whole the outturn of the bkadot 
crops was estimated at 14 annas, of winter rice at 13 annas 
and of the rah crops at 11 to is annas. The good crops 
reaped In 1893-94 and 1894-95 enabled the people to tide over the 
partial failure of 1895-96 but a greater disaster followed and caused 
distress more or less acute throughout the province The rainfall 
of 1896 was very nearly as short as In 1873 and was worse dls 
tributed. The bhadai crops suffered from short rainfall In all parts 
of the province except In Orissa, where on the other band there 
was excessive rain In July and August, resulting In floods which 
destroyed tho standing crops over a large area The average out 
turn of these crops for tho whole province was estimated at 10 
annas but the outturn of bhaJot food-crops alone was believed to 
have been not more than 9J annas The injury done to the great 
winter rice crop by deficient rainfall during the sowing and trans- 
planting season was aggravated by the entire cessation of the rains at 
the most critical period no ram fell after the 19th September 
The effect of these abnormal meteorological conditions was that the 
total area cultivated with winter rice was about a million acres less 
than In the preceding year and that the outturn of the crop was as 
bad In Bihar and fin parti of Bengal as hi 1873 the estimate for the 
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whole province being only 7* annas, or less than half the average 
crop The uibi crops of 1S96-97 suffered considerably from the 
want of moisture in the soil, but showers of ram fell at intervals 
during the cold weather, which did much good m the Patna and 
Chota Nagpur Divisions The outturn of these crops throughout 
the province was estimated at 10-3- annas The mahua and mango 
crops, which in an ordinary year form a useful supplement to the 
food-grams, were also poor Not only was the failure of the crops 
in the province of Bengal as great asm 1873-74, but it extended 
throughout India, and caused an unprecedented rise in prices 

Prices in Bengal generally rose instead of falling, as in ordinan 
jears, as soon as the bhadoi crops had been harvested, and there 
W'as a further sharp rise w hen the failure of the wanter rice became 
certain 

Winter rice is by far the most important crop in these provinces, 
covering as it does an area nearly equal to that of 

Importance of tlie 

wintor^ricc in all other crops put together, and about i| times the 
area covered by other food-crops , while the nor- 
mal area covered by "bhadoi or autumn rice is 7,600,000 acres, or 
11*3 per cent of the total cropped area All knowm famines in 
Bengal and Orissa have been rice famines In Bihar and northern 
Bengal the bhadoi and rabi crops may afford the turning point be- 
tween famine and no famine, but even there the immediate cause of 
scarcities and famines has always been the failure of the great 
wanter rice crop The early cessation of the usual rams in 
September and total want of rain in October has therefore, cceteris 
paribus, a more seriqus and lasting effect in areas w'here rice is the 
sole or predominating crop than it can have in districts or parts of 
districts in which 3 harvests of nearly equal relative importance 
are annually reaped In such districts it may take 2 or 3 years 
of short ram to make a famine If in such areas one harvest fails, 
the loss is partially made good by another harvest m the same year, 
but it is manifest that where rice is the only, or almost the only, crop 
and the cultivators are poor, and therefore have no stocks of gram or 
money to fall back upon, a total or very serious failure of the nee 
crop even m one year must cause acute distress 

The effect of the early cessation of the monsoon rains was more 
disastrous m Bihar than elsewhere, parth because the comparative!! 
63 
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high land* of Bihar require more moisture for the growth of rice 
and other crops than the low lying lands of Lower BenguL In 
Bihar too the population Is extremely dense and much poorer than 
in most other parts of the Province The ordinary wages of 
agricultural labour are extremelr low and they have, owing partly to 
the growth of population and parti) to the Influence of custom 
remained practically unaltered for the past to years or more while 
the paces of food-grams have largely increased during the same 
period. Sir A Mackenzie s attention was therefore directed to this 
part of the country as soon as the rains had ceased and relief 
measure* were commenced where necessary at the first Indications 
of distress. 

Test works were first opened in the Bhabhua subdivision of Shaha 
had on the j ist October 1 896 and by the latter end of December relief 
operations were In progress m this as well as In the 4 districts of 
the Patna Division north of the Ganges the total number on relief 
on the s6th December being 61 865 on relief works and 7 800 on 
gratuitous relief The largest number on Government relief at any 
time dunng the famine was 84c 485 on the 5th Jane. On that date 
so far as was known 48 986 persons were In receipt of relief from 
the Darbhanga and Hatwa Raj estates and from othef private Indlvi 
duals elsewhere Thl* total number included 859 persons In receipt 
of relief In the districts of Patna, Rajsbabl and Pabna on the 5th 
June These districts, as well as Jessore and Dlnajpur were only 
slightly affected by the scarcity and no operations were found neces- 
sary on the part of Government beyond tie opening of test works 
and the distribution of gratuitous relief on a small scale fn Lohar 
daga relief works were open In July and August, and gratuitous 
relief was given in those months and In September The pinch of 
unusually high prices was felt and Isolated coses of distress occur 
red In every other district, bat sufficient relief was given by Local 
Committees from fnnds subscribed In the district or contributed by 
the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fond. 

A* soon os the rains of 1897 had fairly set in and agricultural 
operations demanded the semces of cultivator* and labourers, the 
numbers on relief works began to diminish and by the end of 
August, when the harvesting of the hhadoi crops had commenced 
the total number on Government relief throughout the province had 
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dwindled to 335,776 The monsoon of 1897 \erv nearly approach- 
ed the cultivator’s ideal as regards both the bhadoi and winter nee 
crops, and relief works were closed at the end of August m tracts 
where the bhadoi crops are largely grown, and elsewhere by the 25th 
of September, except in Manbhum, where the yield of the bhadoi 
crops w r as not good and it was found necessary to keep the w’orks 
open until the 23rd October Gratuitous relief was generally con- 
tinued a little longer than relief on w'orks, and was finally closed on 
30th October 

When it became certain that relief measures on a considerable 
scale would have to be undertaken, all preliminary arrangements 
w T ere at once taken in hand These w’ere partly settled at a con- 
ference which Sir A Mackenzie held at Sonpur with the Commis- 
sioner and other official and non-official gentlemen of the Patna 
Division on the 20th November 1896 The Revenue Secretary 
afterwards visited the w'orst tracts in the districts of Muzaffarpur, 
Champaran and Darbhanga, and attended an official conference at 
Muzaffarpur, at w'hich the details of famine relief organization were 
W'orked out on the lines laid down by Sir A Mackenzie On the 
38th February 1897, w'hen the relief operations had been in progress 
for .some time, Sir A Mackenzie went on a brief tour of inspection of 
the Bihar districts He examined relief works and the adminis- 
tration of gratuitous relief, and consulted the principal officials 
and non-officials of Bihar The relief operations in north Bihar 
were once more inspected at the end of June and beginning of July 
by the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor, Mr (Sir C C ) Stevens, who 
left Calcutta on the 28th June, and visited the districts of Darbhanga, 
Saran, and Muzaffarpur He was compelled to return to Calcutta 
on the 4th July, but left the Revenue Secretary to visit the Cham- 
paran district with the Commissioner During the course of his 
tour Sir C Stevens had an interview at Darbhanga with Mr Higham, 
c r e , who had been deputed by the Government of India, and dis- 
cussed with him the system of relief in Bihar This interview and 
Sir C Stevens’ personal inquiries and observations, and those made 
by all responsible observers, official and non-official, left no room 
for doubt that gratuitous relief w r as not being too freely given, and 
that relief w r orks had been conducted m an efficient and economical 
manner and had not competed or interfered with pm ate works 
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1 of Nadia, Khulnft and Murihidabad in the Presidency 
re viiited by the Revenue Secretary in April 1897 and 

2 Stevens visited Nadia and Khulna before proceeding 

relief given on relief works and gratuitous relief to 
d adults unfit for work loans were given free of interest 
irs and others who undertook to excavate tanks or execute 
of improvement in their own villages. Many such works 
1 out in the Patna Division and elsewhere, and afforded 
to Labourers who would otherwise have come on to the 
works Loans were also gfven to cultivators under the 
s Loans Act, at the commencement of the monsoon 
had consumed their stock of seed grain, and without 
uld have been unable to purchase seed and in the rabi 
season of 1896 in order to encourage irrigation 
•re given at the rate of Re 1 for each kukha well 

iroof of the adequacy of the relief measures undertaken 
nent was that there was as far as Government was aware 
y from starvation and that the people were kept in such 
hat they were able to return, and did return, to their 
•suits of their own accord as soon as the bhadoi harvest 
aped and the prospects of the coming winter rice were 
ipecial care was taken by the Medical Department and 
J civil officers to collect statistics of death-rates in the 
as. These statistics showed that the death rate in Bihar 
ay far the worst part of the province was even lower than 
;ding year Some few cases of death by starvation were 
rom time to time from Chota Nagpur and elsewhere, but 
inquiries made showed that in no case did death result 
il starvation. Although it could not be said that in no 
sUh accelerated by want of proper nourishment, all that 
de was done to prevent mortality from starvation and the 
Government in this direction were attended with as 
roccess as it aas possible to attain On the other hand 
re was taken to prevent wasteful expenditure of State 
shown by the fact that the task of work demanded and 
1 practice from those who were able to work as a test of 
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distress, was declared by Mr Higham, c r. e , to be adequate 
though not excessive 

Before the famine had developed to any great extent, forecasts 
were made of the areas likely to be affected, the probable extent 
and intensity of distress, and of the expenditure likely to be 
incurred, and subsequent events showed that these forecasts were 
prepared with a very near approach to correctness Excluding 
loans given for village works, the actual expenditure incurred in the 
financial year 1896-97 was, in round numbers, Rs 23,00,000, and 
the actual expenditure in 1897-98 was expected to be Rs 88,00,000, 
giving a total expenditure of in lakhs (or very nearly one sixth part 
of the amount spent in 1873-74) from the beginning to the close 
of the operations, including expenditure from the funds of the 
District Boards and District Road Committees The estimate for 
1897-98, excluding loans for village works, had been Rs 89,55,000, 

so that about one and a half lakhs were saved The estimates of 

• 

expenditure were based on estimates of the numbers likely to require 
Government relief in each month of the period of distress, the cost 
of each person being calculated at annas a day The actual 
number relieved month by month closely approximated to the 
estimates, but the actual expenditure per head was less than 1-5- annas 

The greatly reduced cost of famine relief operations of 1896-97, 
compared with that of the operations of 1873-74, although due m 
great measure to the improved methods and knowledge of famine 
relief administration, both in the exaction of adequate tasks on relief 
works and m the careful selection of fit objects of gratuitous relief, 
was ascribed largely to the fact that the Government of Bengal, in 
accord with the Government of India, set its face from the beginning 
against any general importation of gram by Government to the 
famine districts The only action taken by Government in connec- 
tion with food-supply was to stimulate private trade by (1) the grant 
of bounties on gram imported to Palamau and Lohardaga, wdnch 
are far away from railway lines, and (2) by giving loans to traders in • 
these districts and in certain inaccessible tracts in the districts of 
Nadia and Puri Government also despatched 15,000 maunds of 
Burma rice to Palamau m the beginning of June for the payment of 
wages in kind on the Government relief works and for the distribu- 
tion of doles of gratuitous relief, owing to the fear that, communica- 
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tions being bad private trade might fall during the rains The 
experience of this famine showed beyond question that private trade 
was quite capable of meeting any emergency that was ever likely to 
arise and thus set at rest for ever the question of Government 
interference with it in time* of famine 

Another fact which the famine of 1896 97 clearly brought out was 
that, In consequence of the extension of railway* and the general 
advance in material prosperity during the past quarter of a century 
the power of the people even in Bihar to resist calamities of season 
had gTeatly increased since 1873 74 Not only was the failure of 
crops in Bijiar as great as any on record, but the general distress 
throughout India was unprecedentedly extensive and prices were 
higher than had ever previonily been known, but yet the cost of 
famine relief in these provinces was only about one sixth of that 
incurred in 187374 The power of resistance shown by the people 
in these unfavourable conditions was surprising to those who knew 
them best. 

Sir A Mackenzie in hi* final Resolution of the nth March 1898 

thus compared the famine* of 1873 74 and of 

Ocmpinsoci Oh 

Fbum <4 in-n 1896-07 The famine of 1896-07 m its main features 

and 19 f io* r * ■" 

in it* causes, extent, extensity development, and In the 
rise and fall of numbers In receipt of State relief — resembles to a great 
extent the famine of 1873 74 but here the analogy ceases the methods 
adopted for relieving distress the cost and in a large degree the moral 
effects on the people of the operations of 1896-97 have been largely 
different from those of the famine of 1873 74 I n both famines 
alike the paramount object of all famine relief administration 
nameh the saving of human beings from death by starvation has 
been fully attained, but on the present occasion at a greatly reduced 
cost, aggregating only a sixth part of that incurred by the State In 
1873 74 

If in this narrative comparisons are Instituted between the methods 
and results of the administration of famine relief in 18513 74 and 
those of 1896-97 and conclusions arc drawn that may appear 
favourable to the methods and results of the recent operations It Is 
not because It Is claimed that the administrators of to-day are 
superior to their predecessors to whom belongs the credit of show 
tng for the Erst time how a widespread Indian famine could be 
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successfully grappled with , but because the inferences are suggested 
that, as the results of the experience of 1873-74 and subsequent 
famines, of the labours of the famine Commission, and of the more 
minute knowledge of the agricultural economy of the country since 
attained, greatly improved methods of famine administration have 
been devised, and that, owing to the extension of railways, spread of 
communications, and the general advance of these provinces in 
material prosperity, the powers of the people to resist the effects of 
calamity of seasons have largely increased It is with a view to call 
attenuon to and emphasise these inferences that comparisons will be 
made on suitable occasions in the following narrative between the 
famines of 1897 and 1874 Though the administrator! of famine 
relief m 1874, m a great undertaking of unprecedented character, 
with no previous experience to guide them, may have committed 
mistakes and erred on the side of excessive liberality, they were at 
all events conspicuously successful in saving life, and left behind 
them traditions among the people of confidence in the will and 
power of Government to rescue them from the horrors of starva- 
tion The administrators of to-day had the advantage of the ex- 
perience of 1874 and of subsequent famines , and if it be true that 
equal success has been attained in saving life at a smaller cost, it 
should be always remembered, as Sir Richard Temple remarked at 
the time, that many things had then to be accomplished, the like of 
which had never been attempted before Nothing can be more 
pleasing to those who were responsible for the administration of 
relief m 1874, than to find that a failure of crops equal to that of 
1874, resulting from an equal deficiency and more unfavourable dis- 
tribution of rainfall, and attended by higher prices of food grains, 
was met in 1897 by an outlay of little more than one crore of rupees, 
against one of six crores in 1874, as nothing would be more agree- 
able to Sir Alexander Mackenzie and those who have shared with 
him in the labours of the famine of 1897, than to learn 20 years 
hence, in the event of the occurrence of a similar calamity of season, 
that in the interval between the present and that time the material 
prosperity of the people had so advanced that the calamity had been 
met by an outlay of one-sixth of that incurred m the recent famine 
Indeed the Lieutenant-Governor sees in the events of the past year 
reason to hope that Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa maj have now seen 
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the hut of the great famines. If with a failure of crops, which, 
according to all authorities possessing personal knowledge of these 
provinces (and who alone are in a position to form a judgment In 
the matter) was as great as any of this century and with unpreced 
entedly high prices, human life has been saved throughout the vast 
territories subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal at an outlay 
of one croro of rupees to the State the Lieutenant Governor thinks 
it is not too much to expect, as time goes on and the condition of 
the people of these provinces continues to Improve, as It undoubted 
Iy has improved in the past quarter of a century that they will be 
able to meet any calamity that Is ever likely to occur In the future 
with an incrAsingly diminished expenditure from State fundi 

The more Important statistics of the famine were subsequently 

ascertained with greater accuracy than was possible 

F iiulot t* , 

before final Reports were received. Reducing the 
persons relieved to terms of one day the net result of the operations 
from firet to last showed that In the 15 affected diitricti 61018611 
individuals were relieved for one day on works and 70 783 no 
gratuitously ora total of 131 801 731 while in districts In which 
dittress was apprehended and test worla opened, although famine 
was never officially declared to exist, relief on works was given to 
*77 189 souls and gratuitously to 184 963 For the province there 
fore as a whole 61 195 850 persons attended the relief works and 
71 068,083 the gratuitous relief distribution or a total of 13a 363 933 
In terms of one day The total expenditure on relief works, ex 
elusive of expenditure In the nature of bounties and advances, 
amounted to Rs 1 08 03 758 which was distributed under the fol 
lowing main heads as shown below — 



Rj 

Wages of workers and contingencies 

6, 99 ,45 

Gratuitous relief 

3 *j°° 

LstabUshraent 

8 85,446 

Tools and plant 

409785 

Compeniation for land trees crops 

6 995 


Total 1,08,03 758 


Excluding contingencies the average daily cost per head of 
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expenditure on the wages of workers amounted to i anna 4 9 pie 
per diem, and the average daily gratuitous dole to 8 6 pies per head 
Inclusive of the bounties paid on gram and the cost of gram import- 
ed, bounties paid to encourage the excavation of kutcha wells and 
advances to gram-importers, and under the modified rules of the 
Land Improvement Loans Act, most of which would be recoverable, 
the grand total of expenditure amounted to Rs 1,1 7,52,005, or, m 
other words, to one crore and twelve lakhs Considerable sums were 
also distributed as relief by private zamindars and others, notably by 
the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga and by the Court of Wards on 
behalf of the Hatwa Raj, and a total expenditure of Rs 19,34,396 
was also incurred by the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund 
A scheme for the Tribem Canal from the river Gandak in the 

Canal projects nort; h of Champaran was discussed as long ago as 
m north Bihar 1 874, but, on account of the great expense involved, 

the proposal w r as rejected During the year of scarcity 1896-97, 
when it was found necessary to provide work for famine labour m 
Champaran, the project was revived The Irrigation Department 
carried out the necessary surveys and levels, the line for the canal 
was marked out, and some of the earth work was done by famine 
labour The scheme provided for a canal starting from Tribem 
Ghat, on the Gandak, and running eastward across the north of 
Champaran for about 58 miles, to ffie Onah Nadi It was to be a 
high level canal, commanding the tract lying between itself and the 
Sikrana river The area commanded was to be about 400 square 
miles, mainly suitable for rice, but previously on account of succes- 
sive droughts mostly uncultivated , the canal, as projected, was to 
suffice to irrigate between 80,000 and 90,000 acres of rice, and to 
render the tract in question secure against famine The line of the 
canal crossed, unavoidably, a large number of hill streams and the 
masonry works required for the passage of these streams were to 
add considerably to the cost of the project Detailed estimates were 
prepared, but a rough approximation put the cost of “ v r orks ” alone, 
including 200 miles of distributaries, at about 20 lakhs of rupees , 
the total cost was estimated at 30! lakhs nearly 2 lakh r v r ere spent 
m the famine As a famine protective work, the value of the Tribem 
canal was unquestionable, but it could not be classed as a productive 
work 



Other schemes were also started as famine relief worts — via 
that of & canal for the irrigation of Dhaka In the Champaran district, 
taking off from the Lai Bnckeya nala near the Nepal frontier and 
bifurcating into a branches of 15 and 16 miles in length. It was to 
command about 70 square miles and irrigate about 15 000 acres of 
rice and 5 000 acre* of rah crops and cost about 4 laiis but was 
not expected to be remunerative for 13 years. Another canal was 
proposed from the Bhagmad river on the Nepal border to the Saran 
nala In the Mozaffarpur district. This was commenced as a relief 
work, and to irrigate about 4 * 000 acres of kkarif 6 j 000 acres of 
rail and 7 600 acres of hot weather crops and cost about g Jakki 
Excavation was commenced in February 1897 

The scheme for the reorganisation of the Educational Department, 
which had been under consideration for some time 
0 < uJTtJiwaukS was finally settled towards the end of 1806-97 and 
was introduced with retrospect effect from the 1st 
August 1896 Under the new scheme the educational services were 
divided into two classed — superior and subordinate. The superior 
service was to consist of 1 branches— one Including all posts filled 
by persons appointed In England to be called The Indian Educa 
tional Service, and the other Including sll posts filled by recruitment 
In India to be known as The Provincial Educational Service " In 
the former service there were to be 17 posts (including the Sopcriu 
tendentsbip of the School of Art) and in the Provincial Service there 
were to be for the present 113 appointments Including 9 officers 
admitted on personal grounds The post of Director of Pabllc 
Instruction Bengal was excluded from the list of appointments in 
the superior service Government thu« retaining a free hand in the 
selection of an officer to fill it The first 5 years service of an 
officer appointed to the Indian Educational Service was to be re 
garded as probationary and exceptional cases and special appoint 
menu apart, the general scale of pay for officers of that service was 
fixed as follows — 

(a) during the probationary period of 5 years, Rs. 500-50-700 
a month 

(b) cm expiry of probation Rs 750-501,000, the maximum 
being attained at the end of ro years from first appointment. A 
•pedal allowance of Rs. 100 a month was to be given after rs years 
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service to officers whose total salar) did not exceed Rs i,ooo, and 
who were considered to merit this increase of pay, and 2 personal 
allowances of Rs 250 — 50 — 500 and 3 of Rs 200—10 — 250 a 
month were to be open to the 2 senior Professors of the Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, and to Principals of Colleges and Inspectors 
of Schools general!} , the rule being that the} were to be given to 
the senior or most deserving men, and were not to be attached to 
particular offices 

The following principles were to govern the classification 
m the Provincial or Subordinate Service of appoiptments recruited 
for in India — 


(1) the line between the two services v'as drawn rather according 
to the nature of the office held than according to pay , 

(2) generally speaking Professors, Inspectors, and Joint and 
Assistant Inspectors w r ere to be included in the Provincial Service , 
and Deputy Inspectors, Plead Masters of District Schools, and 
officers of lower rank in the Subordinate Service , 

(3) as regards other offices, those carrying less pay than Rs 200 
a month were not, except for very special reasons, to be placed m 
the Provincial Service , while offices carrying higher pay than Rs 200 
(such as the senior Deputy Inspectorships) might at the discretion 
of Government be classed in the Subordinate Service 


The minimum salary of the Provincial Service w r as fixed at 
Rs 150 a month, and the maximum salary at Rs 700 

In February 1897 Sir Alfred Croft, x c 1, e , who had been 


Sir A Croft, 
Director of 
Publiv. In 


connected with the Education Department of Bengal 
for more than 31 years, and had been Director of 


structlon 


Public Instruction for nearly 20 years, left India. 


In a farewell notice, Sir A Mackenzie acknowledged his services to 


Bengal thus — “ The advance of education m Bengal during his 


tenure of office has been great, and has been largely due to his foster- 
ing care His powers of organization have been continuously 
brought to bear upon every branch of this great Department, which 
will long bear the impress of his mind and will By his retirement 
the Government of Bengal loses a most accomplished, able and 
devoted public servant, and the natives of Bengal a true and judicious 
friend” He had also been Vice-Chancellor of the University and 


Member of the Bengal Legislative Council, and been connected, as 
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member or President, with numerous Committees on Educational 
subjects. For years he held a dfstmgmshed and influential position 
In Bengal 

During the year 1896-700 important decision was arrived at in 
The cwii*rpcro regard to the accommodation of the Port of Calcutta. 

doc *“- The KJdderpore dock* had been opened for traffic 

some years before, but failed to attract the traffic that was anticipated. 
The Commissioners were then compelled to consider carefully the 
best way of utilizing this large work and several proposals put for 
ward from time to time were opposed by the mercantile community 
The trade of the Port, meanwhile Increased rapidly and caused a 
serious block at the jetties with the result that great delays occurred 
in allotting bertha to vessels The following scheme was then 
proposed and placed before the mercantile community Its 
dominant feature was that the jetties should be used only for the 
discharge of general import cargo the vessels after discharging 
either proceeding to the KJdderpore docks for their export cargo or 
loading in the stream. Provision was made for the salt traffic, by 
erecting galas with boat wharves, and also for the coal-exporting 
trade which was growing in Importance Another Item of the 
scheme was the doubling of the railway line for the purpose of 
railing the exports to the docks At the jetties it was proposed to 
reduce the number of berths from 7 to 6 the size of the jetties 
being increased This measure was necessary owing to the great 
increase In tbe sue of the vessels visiting the Port These altera 
lions and additions were estimated to cost Rs. 1770000 and a 
debenture loan of 15 lakhs was asked for to meet the expenditure 

The opinions of the mercantile community were divided, hot os 
no alternative scheme was put forward by the opponents and as It 
was not possible to meet the wishes of both parties, the scheme as 
prepared by the Commissioners, was strongly recommended by the 
Bengal Government and received the sanction of the Government of 
India In February 1897 It was in trod need as soon as the works 
necessary to ensure its success were ready 

During the year 1896-97 the qumqaenmal provincial contract 
with the Government of India, which commenced 
tame** 1 * 7 in 1892 expired, and the terms of a fresh contract 
commencing from April 1897 were concluded. The chief alteration 
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made was the imperialisation of the receipts and charges of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, ^ of the net revenue of which had 
previously been assigned to Bengal , by way of compensation for this 
loss of growing revenue the provincial share of the receipts from 
excise was raised from i to ^ The only additional charges provin- 
cialised were the survey and settlement expenditure other than that in 
Bihar, and the pensionar} charges for the servants of the Imperial 
Marine Department, and for Branch Pilots and other officers of the 
Provincial Marine Department, together with the allowances for their 
widows and orphans The inter-provincial adjustments previously 
allowed with Upper Burma were discontinued On the other hand, 
as important administrative changes in the Salt Department were 
under consideration, the receipts and expenditure of that Depart- 
ment were reserved for the time being as Imperial The contract 
provided for an annual contribution of Rs 14,19,000 to the Imperial 
Treasury from the assigned revenues of Bengal, against Rs 14,39,000 
paid during the currency of the previous contract 

At 5 o’clock pm, of the 12th June 1897 an earthquake shock, 

varying in severity, was felt throughout the province 

The earthquake 

of 12th Juno lss- of Bengal, from the South Lushai Hills on the east 

in Bengal. 

to Shahabad on the west, and from Puri on the 
south to Sikhim on the north The shock was far more severe over 
a larger area than that of an) previous earthquake in Bengal of 
which any authentic record exists It was fortunate that it occurred 
m the daytime, when people were able to rush out of their dwel- 
lings It was strongest m the districts of the Rajshahi Division, 
the Kuch Bihar State, and the districts of Dacca and M) mensingh 
In Calcutta and in the towns of the Murshidabad district much 
damage was done to buildings but on the whole the public build- 
ings in the Presidency Circle escaped better than was to be expected, 
considering the seventy of the shock and the fact that so many of 
them were of several stories in height The districts of Chittagong, 
Noakhali, Tippera, Backergunge, and Fandpur in eastern Bengal, 
and those of central Bengal suffered less, while western Bengal 
and Bihar escaped with comparatively slight damage to buildings 
and little or no loss of life The damage done to buildings, roads, 
and bridges was greatest in Rangpur, vhich lies on the western side 
of the Brahmaputra, opposite the Garo Hills, in Kuch Bihar in 
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Notification and be ntt made a K C S .1 soon alter hla mire 
tnent 

Serious nott occurred at Cbitpur and in the northern part* of 

Calcutta on the 30th June and 1st July 1897 in 

Cnfcwttiriou. , „ r . 

connection with the delivery of possession in execu 
tion of a decree of a piece of land it 'Talk belonging to Maharaja 
Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore k c s l containing a hut whiclf was 
alleged by tbe Muhammadan tenant to be a mosque. The lower 
class Muiiamm adani collected in great nnmbera to resist the demoli 
tion of the hut. The) were dispersed by the pofice on the morning 
of the 30th June a detachment of tbe Gloucester Regiment from 
the Fort being present, but later on they reassembled in parties one 
of which attacked the Calcutta W ater Works pumping station at Talk 
and did not disperse until the arrival of a body of police. During 
tbe night there was some disorder in Harrison Road and the rioters 
bad to be fired upon On the morning of the itt Julr the Depute 
Commissioner of Police found It necessary to disperse a bodj of 
rioters by the use of buck shot, and several men were killed and 
wounded. The nota then ceased the casualties throughout the 
disturbances having been 1 1 killed and about 20 wounded among 
the noters according to the information obtained by the police. 
Thirty four police officers and men received injuries necessitating 
their admission into hospital The Calcutta Volunteer Ught Hone 
patrolled some of tbe streets of tbe disturbed quarter on the night 
of tbe 30th June but neither they nor the military detachment 
which was also called out during that night, had occasion daring the 
disturbances to use their arms. Much excitement and alarm pre- 
vailed In the town in consequence of the riots. After the suppression 
of the dlstnrbances leaflets were circulated by leading and influen- 
tial Muhammadans, pointing out to their co- religionists that tbe 
demolished hut having stood on rented land and not on bind 
dedicated for a religious purpose could ne\er have become a 
mosque. There was no excuse or justification whatever for those 
who combined to disturb the public peace on the unwarrantable 
plea that the proceedings under which the land at Talk was trans- 
ferred to the possession of the Receiver of the Tagore Estate 
constituted on Interference with their religion. Eighty seven of the 
rioters were arrested, of whom 81 were convicted 
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In view of these riots it was thought advisable to pass an Act, I 
(B C ) of 1898, extending to Calcutta the provisions of the Police 
Act, V of 1861, which provide for the quartering of additional police 
in disturbed areas at the cost of the inhabitants, the recovery of the 
cost from the inhabitants, and the levying and award of compensation 
for injury done to person and property in such areas in the course 
-of disturbances 

An Act was passed in 1897 to suppress “ ram-gambling in 

Suppression of common gaming-houses,” on the ground that it was 
rain gambling an evl j w hich had attained considerable magnitude, 
had already done .much harm among certain classes of the com- 
munity in Calcutta and tended to affect larger and larger numbers 
The modus operandi of the gambling was thus described Rain- 
gambling was introduced into Calcutta many years since by the 
Marwaris, who are much addicted to play and wagering of one kind 
or another, and is practised in the Burra Bazar quarter, where they 
chiefly reside For some years it was confined to one house, con- 
taining a large courtyard "where the gamblers can assemble Two 
more houses were subsequently opened, and facilities for gambling 
were offered at 3 establishments The system of play followed 
at these places was thus described Attached to the houses were 
a number of men who registered bets foi the proprietors, charging 
them or the successful wagerers a commission of one pice or one 
anna, respectively, on each rupee won The bets were made on the 
occurrence of ram within a certain time, and they were registered 3 
or 4 times daily The proprietors of the premises offered odds 
against rain, and these depended chiefly on the state of the weather, 
ranging from level money to 2 to 1 , 3 to 1 , and so on, sometimes up 
to 50 to 1 Thosg who backed the ram did not win unless the fall 
sufficed to cause an overflow from a small raised tank through a 
spout, which was visible from the courtyard A clock was kept on 
the premises to regulate the time 

Sir A Mackenzie expressed his personal views in regard to this 
measure as follows “ I am afraid I do not rise to a \erj great height 
of moral elevation in connection with this Bill Personal!} I have 
no sjmpathy whatever with gambling m an) shape or form. I nc\er 
made a bet in my life , I do not play cards for monej and the onh 
"ambling I ever indulged in, if it can be so called, was when I took 
64 
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some tickets in Lady Mackenzie * lucky bag at the Fancy Fair at 
Belvedere a few days ago I am no believer in enforcing morality 
by legislation I look upon this Bill simply aj a measure of 
police. I havebeen convinced by the Reports of the Commissioner 
of Police that the practice of rain gambling has grown to the 
dimensions of a large and growing public nuisance. It Is solely In 
that light that I approach the question. At home and In most civil 
i^ed countries common gambling houses are looked upon with 
disfavour and are suppressed by legislation The mode In which 
this form of gambling Is conducted in Burra Bazar has become so 
Intolerable as to call for the Intervention of the police They are 
common gambling houses of a most notorious description, and ought, 
a s a matter of police pure and simple to be suppressed This is 
simply the light in which I view the question.* 

For some years past disputes had existed between landlords and 
tenants in Cbota Nagpur especially in the Lohar 
pOTOommnt 5 Si daga district, regarding the rights and conditions of 
tenancies. One of the chief causes of these dis- 
pute* was the peculiar system of bethbtgan, by which the tenant was 
bound to perform a certain amount of unpaid labour for his land 
lord *ucb as tilling his lands budding bis bouses and carrying his 
luggage on a journey anothei cause was the levy of numerous 
ralumals or cesses, uncertain in their incidence In addition to the 
rent, sometimes in money and sometimes in kind. The fait serious 
agitation took place during the period from 1887-89 when the ratjv/r 
complained that the zammiarx exacted more than k the customary 
amount of labour rain mate they began also to put forward un 
reasonable claims to hold their lands independently of the tamvtdar 
paying only a quit rent to GoiemraenL After that agitation had 
been suppressed the grievances which had given rise to (t were dis- 
cussed between the Commissioner of Chota Nagpur the Govern 
ment of Bengal and the Government of India and as a result of 
this discussion a Bill was Introduced Into the Bengal Legislative 
Council on the 10th January 1897 providing for the commutation of 
predial conditions or service* in parts of Chota Nagpur Into an 
equivalent money rent Provisions as to enhancement of rent and 
the registration and resumption of intermediate tenures were also 
Included In the Bill These provisions, however depended to * 
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large extent oh the Bengal Tenancy Act, and, as proposals were 
under discussion ffor the amendment of that Act, it was decided to 
postpone the enactment of those provisions until the Tenancy Act 
Amendment Bill should have become law The sections relating to 
the commutation of predial services or conditions were, however, 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Council on 28th August 1897, > and 
became Act IV (BC) of 1897 In this Act, while the provisions 
of Act I (B C ) of 1879 regarding voluntary commutation were 
retained, power was taken by Government, whenever such a course 
seemed expedient, to direct, on or without application from the 
landlords and tenants concerned, that a record of the predial con- 
ditions or services attached to the tenancy was to be prepared 
by a revenue officer, and that they were to be commuted into money 
rents 

1 In Sir Charles Elliott’s time a Bill had been prepared to amend 

the law relating to the partition of estates, Act VIII 

Partition Act 

(B C ) of 1876 This Bill aimed at re-enacting the 
existing law with several important modifications and was much 
altered by the Government of India and Sir A Mackenzie’s Govern- 
ment Its primary and chief object, as finally framed, was to 
simplify, cheapen, and shorten the procedure for effecting partitions 
of estates The Bill aimed at applying a remedy to defects found 
in the existing procedure (t) by defining and limiting the stages of 
the proceedings at which objections and appeals might be made, 
without taking away or curtailing the right itself to raise objections 
or make appeals at the proper time , and (2) by providing for the 
making of a survey and the preparation and publication of a record 
of existing rents and other assets (unless a previous survey or record 
of rights had been officially made or the proprietors themselves 
filed measurement papers which were admitted to be correct', 
so that there might be an authoritative ascertainment of the assets 
on which partition was to be based, and that all parties concerned 
(including the tenants, to whom extracts from the record relating to 
their holdings were to be furnished) might have an opportunity of 
knowing what was being recorded relating to them, and of urging 
objections, it they had any A secondary, but very important,-' „ 
object of the Bill was to impose a limit on the practically endless 
divisibility of responsibility for land revenue due to the State which 
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nas allowed by the Act of 1876 The restriction embodied In the 
BUI was that no partition should be made If the annual amount of 
land revenue for which the separate estate of the applicant would 
after partition be liable would not exceed 10 rupee*, or if after 
separation of the applicant 1 Interest, the annual amount of land 
revenue for which the separate estate of the remaining proprietor* 
would be liable would not exceed 5 rupee*. In other words no 
estate with a present revenue of 15 rupees or less could be subjected 
to partition 

Various amendments of a minor character were made by the 
Bill which was passed by the Coandl In August 1897 

With the sanction of the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State, a Bill to amend certain sections and 
tfc* PapTitB. Chapter \ (relating to Record &-of rights and Settle* 
merits of rents) of the Bengal Tenancy Act, VU 3 of 
1885 was Introduced In the Bengat Legislative Council on 3rd April 
1897 the object of the changes proposed being to clear up doubts 
and difficulties of procedure which had arisen In the course of ex 
perience in the working of Chapter \ to facilitate the settlement 
of rents when undertaken on a large scale either for the purpose of 
settling land revenue or on the application of private Individuals to 
amend the substanthe law relating to the enhancement and reduc 
ticm of rents so as to make certain provisions of the law more 
workable and to give effect to the IntentloQ of its authors regarding 
certain points on which owing to want of sufficient clearness In the 
wording of the law or to the Interpretations put on It by the CTril 
Courts it had 'been round in practice to be inoperative. TbeBTflwas 
published and circulated for opinion among officers and the different 
public Oodles interested In view chiefly of the opposition of the 
landlord class to the proposed provision for the settlement of rents br 
revenue officers without judicial procedure or an appeal to the 
Civil Courts it was decided to make no change In the procedure for 
settling rents in the case of permanentl} settled estates but to res- 
trict the amendment proposed In this respect to all Government 
estates and to temporarily settled areas under settlement. The Bill 
as Introduced was accordingly revised and finally paised as Act III 
(BC) of 1898 

On the night of the *4 October 1897 the Chittagong district 
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was visited by a cyclone of extraordinary violence, accompanied 

by a series of storm waves more disastrous than the 

The Chittagong 

cyciono of ’4th hurricane itself The main force of the disturbance 

October IS*!" 

was felt across the whole breadth of the district, 
from about 14 miles north of Chittagong Town to about 4 miles 
south of Cox’s Bazar, a distance of some 70 miles In the south- 
ern portion of this tract lies the delta of the Mahamuri river The 
low-lying lands of this delta which lie off it were completely swept 
by the storm-waves In many villages half the inhabitants were 
drowned The survivors found their houses levelled to the ground, 
their crops entirely destroyed, a great part of their cattle drowned, 
and themselves without any stores of food or clothing The loss of 
human lives was reported to be about 14,000, and the number of 
cattle drowned about 15,000 A further large mortality, the extent 
of which could not be ascertained, resulted from a severe outbreak 
of cholera that followed in the train of the storm-wave At Kutubdia 
the lighthouse was somewhat damaged, while the flashing light was 
irreparably destroyed At Chittagong itself the shipping and the 
Port buildings suffered severely from the cyclone, and heavy damage 
was done to public buildings both there and throughout the district 
Vigorous steps were at once taken by the local officers to prevent 
suffering or death from starvation in the devastated villages Funds 
were placed at their disposal by the Famine Relief Committee, and 
arrangements were made for the immediate distribution of food, 
clothing, and building material, or the means of buying these neces- 
saries to those who had sufferred most severely Sir C C Stevens, 
the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor, visited the district, and consi- 
dered, in consultation with the local officers, the further steps which 
should be taken for the relief of the sufferers and the repair of the 
damage caused The Chittagong Hill Tracts and the South Lushai 
Hills beyond also sufferred, though in a somewhat less degree In 
the former the tract most 'severely affected was that lying between 
and along the banks of the Mahamuri and Karnafuli rivers At 
Rangamati the native-quarters and bazar were swept clean away 
The loss of human life was reported to have been 55, and that of 
cattle 1,500 The number of boats lost was 1,760, excluding those 
carried away during the storm in the Chakma circle Considerable 
damage was done to crops in the Bohmong and Chakma circles. 
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•while in Rangainati the Government buildings suffered grcatlv In 
the South Luabal Hills buildings and roads were damaged as also 
the standing crops Iso lives were however lost 

Among the many matters which came before Sir A, Mackenzie 

were the following — The additional Commissioner 
XtveUaMoo*. . 

for the Patna Division was sanctioned for 3 years 

some Subordinate Judges were made also Assistant Judge* the 
Chuadauga Subdivision abolished In 1893 was reconstituted 
the sjstem of Trial by Jury was extended to 4 more districts a 
system of identification by finger Impressions was adopted as possess- 
ing distinct advantages of rapidity and effectiveness over anthropo 
uietry tho prevention of the pollution of rivers by throwing dead 
bodies Into them was attempted both In urban and rural areas the 
administration of the salt revenue in Orissa was retransferred from 
Madras to Bengal the Opium Department was reorganised In some 
minor respects as also the Certificate Departments in Collector* 
offices and tho Rural Police in Orissa the rules for the grant of 
waste lands for tea cultivation were revised as also the rules under 
the Emigrants Health Act of 1889 for the supervision of free emigra 
tion to Assam the scheme for the reorganisation of the subordinate 
educational service was advanced agricultural classes were opened 
at the bfbpur Engineering College the completion at Government 
cost of the hostel for the Btudents at the Calcutta Madrasa was 
sanctioned the mianltary condition of the Tarat was dealt with a 
stimulus w&s given to the improvement of existing sources of water 
supply and the provision of new sources the Howrah water works 
were completed a scheme was sanctioned for the extension of the 
Bhagalpnr water-supply the Ber ham pore water works were sanction 
ed to be paid for by the Maharani Svaraamaj i c r of Kasimbarar 
a license was granted to a company for the supply of Electricity for 
lighting and other purposes In Calcutta a Commission was appoint 
ed to inquire into the building regulations In force In Calcutta the 
latitiilsarai-Gaya and the Mogul sarai Gaya railways were under con 
struction, as also the Sim "Midnapore Cuttack extensions of the 
Bengal hJagpor bne and the Mymensingh Jamalpnr Rajbari Farid 
pur Suitanpor Bogra extensions in Eastern Bengal and others a 
number of survejs were undertaken for the extension of existing 
lines and for neu projects and for tramwaj s certain drainage schemes 
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were advanced a scheme for substituting a permanent bridge for the 
floating bridge over the Hooghly and for providing a central station 
for Calcutta w as put forward by a London Syndicate Sir A. Mac- 
kenzie obtained an increase m the Lieutenant-Governor’s ‘ household 
allowance’ from ^500 to ^1000 a month. 

. Sir A Mackenzie held the reins of office for a shorter period 

than any of his predecessors From beginning to 

Review 

end his tenure only extended over 28 months, and 
he was on lease for 6 of them During much of the remainder his 
.movements were impeded bv the ill-health which led to his earh 
retirement The famine of 1896-97 was the principal event of the 
time, and was well managed bv the light of experience, and with 
the co-operation of all engaged Sir A Mackenzie deserves all credit 
for the successful direction of the policy and the economical results 
obtained He did less personal supervision in the field dian other 
administrators of a famine campaign have done The invasion of 
plague was a greater difficultv to deal with, as there was no experience 
to afford a guide either to the Government of India or to the Local 
Governments The changes of policy in the last 3 or 4 jears, rang- 
ing from a maximum to a minimum of active interference in plague 
administration, are a proof of this difficult) The arrangements to 
keep plague out of Bengal were effective until cases occurred 
in April 1898 Those arrangements necessarily included an 
attempt to improve ,tlie insanitary condition of Calcutta, which 
appeared to invite an outbreak of the disease and this led in 
due course to the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1899 For his 
share in initiating this legislation and his strictures on the 
municipal administration of Calcutta Sir A Mackenzie incurred 
the animosity of a portion of the native community but his strength 
and honesty of purpose m these matters were duly recognised in 
, other quarters The ordinary routine work of the administration he 
performed with ease his prolonged office training stood him in good 
.stead Everything he put his hand to he did thoroughly and well 
A leading journal described him as a strong and able and honest 
ruler, adding, “and we believe that this is felt in their inmost hearts 
by all classes, even by that! small section of the native press which 
are loiiflest m their denunciation of him, simpl) because he has had 
the courage to speak some unpalatable truths,” 


APPENDIX I 

BELA FDERR 

I have found nothing to show exactlj when or for what special 
pbrpose Belvedere v\a s biult but there are allusions to it as a resl 
dedce in writfngs of the eighteenth century which hare been 
collected by the Revd J Long m his Article 0 > on Calcutta in the 
Olden Time and in Volume I of his Selections from the un 
published records of Government (1869' \\ ridng of the year 1761 

when Warren Hastings was Member of Council (1761 4) Mr Long 
alludes to his Garden house in the then jungles of Alipuri and 
again bis house at Belvedere was then in the rural aolftude of 
AHpur In the Proceedings of Council of June so 1763 there 
is an entrj that Mr Hastings requests permission of the Board to 
build a. biidge over the Colllghaut Nulla on tbe road to his Garden 
house Agreed his request be complied with To this entry 
Mr Long appended a note — Tills was to the west of Belvedere 
House the residence of the Governor-General of Bengal } This note 
appears to indicate that Belvedere House did not belong to Hastings 
but no authority for the note is given It was recorded In the Calcutta 
Gaietic for the 3rd bepember 1795 l ^ at ^ ^ th e Allpur 
bridge which had been in a ruinous condition gave way and fell Into 
the Nullah fortunately it happened in the night when no passengers 
were going over In March 1764 Hastings sold a house for Rs 
16000/ for the entertainment of the Nabob who was about to 
visit Calcutta. Query was this house Belvedere ? If so to whom was 
it sold ? 

Stavorinus, a Dutch Admiral visited India in 1768 In 1769 
September 17 be writes that Mr P - — a newly arriving Director 
of tbe Dutch E. I Co at Hooghly was invited on his way up the 
river to dine by Mr Verelst (Governor ol Bengal January 176710 
December 1769) at his country seat about a hours walk from 
Calcutta, Mr Verelst had gone on purpose to meet him there. Was 
this the present Belvedere ? Mr Beveridge wrote W that the Influence 

0) Calcutta Deoembtr 1832. 

Calc tJtr VoL 82, 12S. Trial ol Maharaja Narnia Kumar 
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of Nanda Kumar (the Maharaja, who had been Dewan of the Nawab 
Nazim Mir Jafar, was afterwards an employ^ of the E I Co, and 
was executed for forgery on August 5th 1775), “seems to have 
continued throughout Verelst’s Gov ernment, for he often went to 
Belvedere”, and mentioned* 3 * certain persons going to Behedere, 
probably m December 1769, to get certain “ Company’s bonds ” 
Again, 1770, Februar) 26th, Stavormus went with the Dutch 
Council to congratulate Mr Cartier on his accession to the Governor- 
ship (of Bengal, December 1769 to April 1772) “At 6 o’clock in 
the evening Mr Cartier came to fetch the Director V, — and his 
company to take a ride to his countrj seat Belvedere, about 2 Dutch 
miles from Calcutta where we were entertained with an excellent 
concert performed by amateurs, and an elegant supper ” 

Mr Long surmises that it may then have probably served, as 
Barrackpore does now, as the country residence of the Governors 
for the time being 

Writing on the 29th April 1775 Warren Hastings then Governor- 
General of Bengal, intimates* 4 ) that he was at Belvedere on the 23rd 
idem, where he saw Kamaluddin, who was afterwards one of the 
principal witnesses in the forgery case Against Maharaja Nanda 
Kumar Mr Beveridge thinks' 5 * that W Hastings in writing 
“ Belvidere ” meant “^Hastings House”, and not the present resi- 
dence of the Lieutenant-Governor, but he gives no reason for this 
opinion 

Relations were much strained between Mr, Hastings and the 
Chief Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, m 1779 But in November of that 
year, when Impey had fallen ill, Hastings invited' 6 * him to stay at 
“ his country house”, which indicates the temporary re-estabhsh- 
ment of friendly relations Hastings vTOte, “ I have examined the 
house, and I have provided such accommodations as will be accept- 
able to you, and I venture to make it my request — a request m 
which Mrs Hastings joins me — that you will come and make trial 
of them ” 

In 1780 Mrs Fay, the authoress of Original letters from India, 

(8) Calc Rev Vol 82, pages 137 and 139 , 

(4) Gleig’s Memoirs, VoL I, page.523, edn. 1841 

(6) Calc Rev Vol 82, page 354 

(C) Sir J W Kaye’s Article on Sir E Impey, 
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arrived in 'Calcutta. She was one of the first who tried the Over 
land route she was made prisoner at Calicut by Hyder AH and was 
imprisoned there she mentions visiting Mrs Hastings in May 1780 
at Belvedere House about Xbelie\e 5 miles from Calcutta, which 
is a great distance at this season and describes It thm — the house 
Is a perfect byon most superbly fitted up with ail that unbounded 
affluence can display but still deficient in that simple elegance which 
the wealthy so seldom attain from the circumstance of not being 
dbllged to search for effect without much cost which those but 
moderately rich find to be Indispensable The gruunds are said to 
be very tastefully laid out \ writer 7 In 1844 refers to this 
time — A few years afterwards l e after Governor Cartier when 
the elegant Marian (Mrs W Hastings) held her Court at 
Behedere Calcutta seems to have rejoiced in a sprinkling of the 
fair sex. Mr Long describes Belvedere facing Allpur bridge as 
once the favourite residence of W arren Hastings but Utterly he 
erected another house further south n (presumably the Hastings 
House sonth of the Horticultural Gardens and of Belvedere Road) 
and he is said to have hunted tigers in its neighbourhood The 
BoarceofMr Long s information is not mentioned (and Sir W 
Hunter has not been able to verify it) his statements taken literally 
indicate that Hastings Garden house at Alipore was not Belvedere 
Belvedere is shown in the map of Calcutta and Its environs made 
from the survey taken in 179 a 3 by A Upjohn an Ingenious 
artist, as standing about 500 yards sonth of the Alipore- Belvedere 
bridge o\er Tolly s nala which Is now called the Zeerut Bridge 
(constructed 1856) The shape of the house os gi\ on In the map 
corresponds to its shape at the present day 

Belvedere is prominently mentioned in the account of the famous 
duel in the early morning of Thursday the 17th August 1780 
between arren Hastings and Philip Frands recorded by Colonel 
Pearse, Commandant of Ariliery who was Hastings’ second in the 
affair TTie place of appointment was rt the road leading to Allpur 
at the crossing of it through a double row of trees that fortncrlr 
had been a walk of Belvedere Garden on the western side of the 
house After some discussion as to the suitability of the place, ft 

C) Oalc Rfr Vol L page 

(») Bee the RtfttUtksJ Account of Bengal ^ ok I p. 100 
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\\as agreed to walk towards Mr Barbell's house (now Kidderpore 
house, the Militar) orphan school) on an old road that separated his 
ground from Behedere, and in a short distance a retired dry spot 
jvas chosen as a proper place When Francis was hit, his second 
brought a cot or palanquin from Behedere to carry him to town 
But as the cot could not be earned over a deep broad ditch he was 
com eyed to Belvedere, induced to accept a room there, and there 
■attended to b) the surgeons Dr H E Busteed quotes W an entrj 
in Francis’ journal that “ I was at last comejed to Major Folej’s 
house on a bed ’ Major “ Foie) 3 is an obvious error for Major 
“Tolly,' the maker of Tolly’s Jiala (i 775), who had bought Belvedere 
from W Hastings m February 1870, as existing documents show 
Dr Busteed conjectures* 10 ) that Toll} “must have been occupying it 
(Belvedeie) possibl) as the tenant of Hastings, though it became later 
part of Toll) 's estate ” He was apparenth not aware of the sale 
of Belvedere in February 1780, by Hastings to Toll) As the duel 
vvas in August 1780, Francis was apparently correct in writing of 
Belvedere as Fole)’s (1 e Toll)’s) house Hastings writingOL 
,to his M T ife on the da) of the duel says of Francis that “ he is at 
Belvedere,” but does not happen to mention to whom the house then 
belonged Dr Busteed also gives his opinion that the place origin- 
ally fixed for the meeting probably corresponds to the second gate 
(from the western side) leading into Belvedere compound and that a 
.spot near the northern boundary of No 5 Alipore Road was the site 
of the duel The Revd Mr Long, on the other hand, stated (1852) 
that Hastings and Francis exchanged shots M'here “ nearly opposite 
Alipur stood two trees, called * the trees of destruction,’ notorious 
for the duels fought under their shade ” In the autograph manus- 
cript room at the British Museum may be seen one of the two letters 
written on the day of the duel b) Hastings to his wife, in his clear 
steady hand-writing 

Mrs Warren Hastings sailed for England m January 1784 In 
some of the letters which Hastings wrote to his wife, (published b) 
Dr Busteed m his book above mentioned) there are allusions to the 
Alipore property, which must be referred to here For instance, on 
the 15th January Hastings wTOte, “ I have ordered an advertisement 

if) Echoes f) om old Calcutta, 3rd Edn 1897, p 103 

(10) Note, p 103,3rd Edn 01) Idem, p 104 
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to be made for the sale of Alllpoor and Rishcra (sooth of Sc ram pore) 
and shall clear myself as speedily as I can of other incumbrances * 
and again on the ust Idem he alludes to the selling of his property, 
thus 1 have actually advised the tale of It ( Alipoor) In three lots, tho 
old house and garden forming one the now bouse and out houses 
the second and the paddock the third I have parted with all my 
mares eicept 4 which have colts Dr Busteed s note on this 
passage shows the difficult? which so diligent and critical a writer 
experienced In determining exactly what property Hastings possessed 
at Allpore He noted (page 194) The same property as part of 
the estate of \\ Hastings was again adv ertised for sale in April 1 785 
The old house was presumably Belvedere though not named In 
tho advertisement The new house — that still known as Hastings 
house n — was built about 1776 Macrabie (brother In law and private 
Secretary to Francis) writes In Februarj of that year Colonel 
Monson dined with us In the country after dinner we walked over 
to the Governors new built house *Tis a pretty toy but very small 
tho air) and lofty Those milk white buildings with smooth shiny 
surface utterly blind one This description inclines me now to 
think that the “bijon house where Mrs Fay visited Mrs Hastings 
in May 1 80 and which she calls Belvedere was really the smaller 
and newer house further south Mrs Fa) made her visit when only 
just arrived in Calcutta and could easily have confused the names. 
Hastings gave a concert party at Belvedere bis Garden In Feb- 
ruary 1776 to which Macrabie was invited Possibly after bis 
marriage be may have retained Belvedere for his large social recep- 
tions only and lived In the smaller building as his country bouse or 
he may have sublet Belvedere. This question Is one of local Interest 
only being to this day often dJscoased in Calcutta. Warren Hoftingi 
was married to his wife Marian In August 1 777 

Id the Calcutta Gautte (Gladwin s) of Thursday October a8th 
1784 there is to be found an advertisement — To be let or sold 
Belvedere house inquire at the Bengal Bank. It was evidently 
not sold as Hastings wrote to bis wife on 10th November 1784 
I am now writing at AHpur for it has been put up to sale and 
bought In again I have sold Rishera for double the sum that was 
paid for H But it Is not clear which Halting! was selling at AJipore 
In 1784 as Belvedere was sold to Colonel ToDy In 1 780 and was 
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advertised by the latter’s widow for sale in 1802, as an advertise- 
ment m the Calcutta. Gazette (l2 > of the 25th February 1802 shows — 
‘'To be sold by public auction , by Bring Co„ at their auction-? 00m 
“On Wednesday the 24th March next, by order of Richard Johnson 
Esq , Attorney to the Administratrix of the late Colonel William 
Tolly, the undermentioned house, premises and lands belonging to 
his Estate 

Lot I — “That large, commodious and well-known house, called 
Belvedere house w r ith 72 btghas, 8 cotlahs, 4 chitlacks of land, more 
or less, thereto belonging, at present occupied by, and subject to, a 
lease granted to William Augustus Brooke Esq , at the yearly rent 
of ^*350, payable at the house of Messrs William Paxton & Co 
of London (the houses and premises to be kept in good repair at 
Mr. Brooke’s expense) determinable on the 1st of August 1802 

Lot IT — “Apiece of ground, about 81 bighas and 14 chitlacks, 
more or less, situated to the westward of the road leading from 
Belvedere bridge to Belvedere house 

Lot III — “A piece of ground, about 39 bighas, 4 cotlahs , 
10 chitlacks, more or less, to the eastward of the said road 

N B The premises are subject to a small yearly rent to Go\ em- 
inent, m the 2 last lots, there are a number of native tenants who 
pay to the estate an annual rent of upwards of Rs 600 The 
first lot w r as sold to a Mr Nicholas Nugent, of Calcutta, apparently 
on behalf of a Mr Thomas Scott Belvedere subsequently passed 
through the hands of John Brereton Birch, (1810), Sambhu Chander 
Mukerji, (1827) , and James Machillop, (1S41) 

Belvedere w r as occupied^ 3 ! by General the Hon ble Sir Edward 
Paget,* k c b , Commander-in-Chief in India from December 
1822 to 6th October 1825 On the 6th Februarj 1823 he sent home 
lus wife Lady Harriet Paget and their children, as the climate had 
materiall} affected their health He accompanied them as far as 
Saugor, and on his return landed at Diamond Harbour and dro\c 
up to Behcdere He wrote thence on the Sth February to Ins wife 
as follows — “We reached Behcdere about two o clock and I pro- 
nounce it to be a delightful residence I know but f>ne want it 

0 -) be lection', Vol HI, page V>s 
O 3 ) Letters nnrt Memorials of Ocmrnl the Hon Me Sir 1 'tlward 
K c 11 printed for pm ate circulation, 
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has Yon know tbe'houM so well that I shall say no more about 
it at present, than that it Is most cheerful clean, and gentlemanlike 
and I would not change it for the Goremment House ' Again on 
the 18th February— I reviewed the Artillery (at DUm Dum) which 
engaged me till 8 a u after which I returned to Belvedere and 
for the first time made up my mosquito-room My moiqulto room 
answers admirably and my housemaids understand their business 
so well that I have only been disturbed by One villain of a mosquito 
since I have slept at Belvedere I had my first grand dinner at 
Belvedere yesterday and extremely good and well served It was 
Mr Charles Robert Prinsep (Advocate General Bengal 1846 49 
1852 55) repaired the bouse In September 1838 In June 1841 the 
Pnnsep family bought it and sold it to the East India Company in 
1854 When the Lieutenant Governorship was created Lord Dal 
honsle recorded the following Minute on the 17th Feburary 1854 — 

Among the various arrangements which arc required in connection 
with the appointment of a Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, is the 
provision of a fitting residence for him At Agra a house is set apart 
lor the Government House, but it is not the property of Government 
I consider this to be a costly and an inexpedient plan and that the 
purchase of a house would be m every respect preferable. The house 
at Alipore which faces the bridge, and which 11 now the property of the 
Advocate-General, J S Pnnsep 00 is in every way eligible both as a 
pnvate residence and as an official building to bs set apart for the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal It may be obtained for Rs. 80 ooo with 
immediate possession To make it a complete residence it will probably 
cost Rs. 20000 more, making the whole pnee a lakh of rupees 
Allowing per cent, for Interest and a# per cent for repairs, the fair 
rent to be paid by the Lieutenant Governor would be R*. 500 a month 
I think this bargain should be closed with and thst mitrucMons should 
be given to the Company’s Solicitor to complete the purchase and titles 
forthwith. 

From a further Minute of 14th September 1854 it appears that 
Lord Dalhoosle had observed that the verr large society of Calcutta 
most Impose expenses upon the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
greatly beyond anything that can fail upon the Lieutenant Governor 
of the N \V Province* and that thu* the Governor (rtr) of Bengal 
most be at once the most onerous and the wont paid. * 


OVSic 1 really Mr O.K.P 
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lie thereupon proposed to ask the Court of Directors to exempt 
the Lieutenant-Governor “fiom m\ demand for house-rent, and further 
to rule that a fs/r/ur/.u/ house should be found fot the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal as is done for the Governor-General and for the Governors of 
Presidencies 'I he effect of this rule would be to relieve the present 
Lieutenant-Governor from the ver> heavy charge which the furnishing 
of the bare walls provided bv Government must have imposed upon lus 
private purse I feel mvsclf bound m lusticc to bring these details under 
the notice of the Hon’blc Court Tor I wibh it to be clearly understood 
that I do so wliollv without the knowledge of the Lieutenant-Governor ” 
Sir G Campbell, m lus Memoir", wrote of Belvedere as "a 
charming house in charming grounds and Sir R Temple thus 
described it — “The official mansion is named Belvedere, and well 
it deserves the name, being situated in a richl) -wooded suburb 
where the bamboos in fine profusion throw up their tall stems 
tapering to the most delicate sprigs and pending so as to overarch 
the roads and lanes There loo the plantain puts forth its great 
leaves several feet long, in form like a scimitar, and with a sheen 
on the surface resembling green satin ’ And again “ In the middle 
of the park, studded with groups of trees, stood Belvedere House 
Its terrace overlooked a rich expanse of verdure — its flights of steps 
were environed b) flowering creepers — its ponds were covered with 
lotus and walerh lies — its gardens were encircled with various trees, 
the ban) an, the almond, the bamboo, the cotton-tree, and even by 
some specimens of the peerless Amherstia” Government House 
at Calcutta has been described by another writer as “not to be 
compared for comfort and beauty of situation with the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s house at Belvedere ” 

The house has been enlarged and improved from time to time by 
successive Lieutenant-Governors Its architecture is of a free Italian 
renaissance style, developed on an ordinary' Anglo-Indian building 
The construction of a veranda on the east side, and the re-cons- 
truction of a more commodious west wing, were carried out m 
1868-70 by Sir W Grey ^Alterations and additions to other parts 
of the building were effected, and boundary fences to the new 
grounds and a guard-room were constructed Sir A Eden added 
the whole of the centre mam fa5ade, with the steps, on the north 
side, Mr E J Martin being the Government architect - he also 
had the wooden floor put: to the* centre ball-room In Sir S. 
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Bayley s lime the wooden glued dLning room was made on the 
north tast side of the house Sir C Elliott had the rooms on the upper 
story of the west wing constructed and the arch way leading Into the 
drawing ropm from the main staircase substituted for a door Sir 
A Mackenzie introduced the electric lighting Sir W Grey had 
the honour of receiving H R. H the Duke of Edinburgh at a Ball 
and Reception at Belvedere, In December 1S69 — January 1870 Sir R 
Temple had the honor of entertaining the King — Emperor then 
H R. H the Prince of Wales at dinner and at a garden party In 
December 1875 Sir S Bayley of giving a Ball to H R. H the 
late Duke of Clartnce Sir C Elliott entertained the C rare witch 
of Russia at a dinner and evening party In January 1891 (It was 
on this occasion that the sodden explosion of a sod* water bottle 
created some momentary alarm which was promptly met by the 
ready wit of the hostess. The Russian staff were much more 
concerned at the incident than the Cxare witch himself.) 

The history of some of the land attached to Belvedere can also be 
traced and shown to be connected with names well-known In Bengal. 
In April 1841 Sir Charles Imhoff (descended from the second 
Mrs. Hastings by her first marriage) sold to the Nawab Nazim of 
Murshidabad an upper roomed house Ac. situate behind that bouse 
and mansion commonly known by the name of the Belvedere House 
including the garden and tank and all that piece or parcel of land or 
ground thereunto belonging containing by estimate 131 blghas at 
Allpore in the 24 Porganas formerly occupied by Sir Charles 
Tbeophflus Metcalfe Barontl and paying an annual rent to Govern 
ment of Rs 31 1 4*. ig sc and bounded Ac — the boundaries hero 
given Indicate the lands south of Belvedere now partly occupied by 
the Agri Horticultural Society and partly by the houses north of 
the road lead mg from Allpore Road to K allghat Bridge. This 
allusion to Sir C.T Metcalfe fixes approximately his residence at 
Alipore which was not identified In Sir John W Knie s life of him 
In writing < I3 > thus — During the first years of hli residence at the 
Presidency he occupied a house on the banks of the river at Garden 
Reach. He subsequent!) removed to Ailpore a more Inland suburb” 
Throughout all this period he enlivened Calcutta with magni 
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ficcnt hospitality ,,... u His house at Ahporc was surrounded b\ spacious 
park-like grounds, and at earl} morning lie might sometimes be seen 
riding in topboots an aritclc of equipment in which he alwaj s rejoiced, 
on a plump while horse, with a groom upon cither side of him," tic 

It was within the memon of one latch deceased m India that this 

0 0 

house (in an extensive compound south of Belvedere) was called the 
“ Nabob Sahib ka kotln” In Januarj 1864 the Nawab Na?im sold 
these lands to Sir Cecil Bcadon, who had the house dismantled, and 
in 1S67 and 186S sold certain areas to the Sccretarv of State The 
Bengal Administration Report for 1 S67-8 refers to this transaction 
‘ At Belvedere House, \lipore, improvements have been made 111 
repairing the damages caused In the last c} clone (of 1st — 2nd 
November 1S67) , and an adjoining piece of land has been purchased 
and added in part to the propern The remainder of this land has 
been set aside for an extension to the Ahpore Cantonment’ It is 
apparentl) this ' remainder that has passed into the possession of 
the Agri-Horticultural Society The jiortion of Belvedere Road 
south of the Agri-Horticultural Gardens was at one time called 
“Love Lane,’’ at the special request (I was informed by the same 
authoritv) of a Collector who had wooed and won his wife there 



APPENDIX II 

LIVES OF SOME OF THE LEADING MAHARAJAS 
N \WABS Ac IN BENGAL IN THE PERIOD 
1854-98 

RAJA SIR RADHAKANTA DEB BAHADUR, t c s 1 

\\ iiin Raja Sir Radhakanta Deb Bahadur jc.cal died at Brinda 
ban on the 19th April 1867 a lfnk with the last century was broken 
He was bom in Calcutta, nth March 1784 the son of Raja Gopi 
Mohun Deb and the great grandson of Mans hi afterwards Maharaja 
Nobo Krishna Deb the Persian Secretary to Lord Clive Ho received 
his English education at Mr Camming 3 Calcutta Academy and 
learnt Sanskrit and Persian under Pandits and Manlvis To benefit 
bis fellow beings he devoted his time and energies to the cultivation 
of literature and to the work of disseminating knowledge To revive 
Sanskrit learning and to help to spread English education among his 
countrymen were the great objects of his life 

He was the first modem Hindu who advocated female education 
He was, however of opinion that women should be taught at home In 
accordance with the Sastras, and not sent to school He xealouslr 
seconded the efforts of David Hare in establishing Pa/hsalas and 
schools. But Raja Radhakanta Deb Is best known for his excellent 
and comprehensive Sanskrit Dictionary Sa£Jaia/fadn/m l which svill 
ever remain a monument of bis profound scholarship. The work 
elicited the applause of learned Societies of Europe which conferred 
on him honorary titles and diplomas, and Her Majesty the Queen 
presented to him a gold medaL 

Though possessed of no strong political views he was a xealoiu 
advocate of the political as well as the mental elevation of bis 
countrymen and took an active port in the protest against the 
Resumption of Lakhraj (revenue free) lands. 

In religion Radhahnta was a Hindu of Hindus His rigid 
conservatism assumed the form of aggressive superstition His 
attachment to the antiquated customs and usages of bis country 
was as devoted as his advocacy of educational measures was xealou* 
Thus it was that he could not sympathise with the measures for the 
abolition of Suttee the suppression of polygamy or with the law in 
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fax our of native Christian conxerts, giving them the right of inheri- 
tance when their fathers died intestate In all these movements he 
sided with the orthodox classes of xvluch he was the leader, and 
protested actixclv, but in xain, against the measures in question 

He was a Director of the Hindu College — Secretarx of the School 
Societx established in 1S18 — an Honorarx Magistrate and a justice 
of the Peace for Calcutta m 1S55 — and President of the British 
Indian Association in 1851 until his death 

‘ In consideration of the dignitx of his ancestors, the high 
character for probity and learning he bore among his counlrxmen 
and the laudable anxietx he had exer displaxed to render his services 
useful to the public” the Goxernor-General in Council was pleased 
to confer on him the title of Raja and Bahadur and invest him with 
a khtlaf on roth julx 1837 On the extension of the order of the 
Star of India, he was the onlv Bengali gentleman who was invested 
xvi th the title and decoration of the IC C S I 

His life max be summed up in these xvords — he went on 
cultix'atmg and disseminating knowledge It was a life of un- 
selfish devotion to literature and to xvhat he considered to be the 
best interests of his countrx As a pioneer m the cause of native 
education, as an active supporter of all public movements which he 
considered to be for the general w r ell-being of the people and as a 
zealous xvorker for the promotion of Sanskrit literature, his name 
will always be remembered by his countrymen, as xvell as for his 
staunch orthodoxy throughout a long life in an age of progress 

BABU RAM GOPAL GHOSF 

In January 1868 Babu Ram Gopal Ghose died, a leading member 
of the Native community, who had long been conspicuous in many 
xvays, especially m all movements calculated to promote the moral and 
material welfare of his countrymen He xvas one of the first to 
take up the line of political agitation A brief notice of his life 
xvill give some idea of the forces that had begun to operate m Bengal 
He was born in Calcutta in October 1815, the son of Gobind 
Chunder Ghose of Baguti near Tribem in the district of Hooghly, a 
dealer in cloth in China Bazar He received his English education 
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at the Hindu College He was amdng the earliest to benefit by Mr 
Derorio s teaching and to renounce openly the religion of his 
fathers, manifesting his independence by separating from Hindu 
society denouncing Idolatry both by profession and practice and 
adopting English food and mode of living 

About 1830 he was recommended by David Hare who had 
watched his college career for an Assiatantship In a mercantile firm. 
While continuing his studies In his spare time he specially directed 
his attention to the study of the markets and the natural produce of 
the country Before he was *0 he wrote a series of articles on the 
Inland Transit Duties After gaining experience first as banian and 
later as partner in a European firm he started business on his own 
account, under the style of R. G Ghose and Co., established a 
branch firm at Akyab and another at Rangoon and became a rich 
and successful merchant 

While thus engaged in mercantile pursuits he found time to 
conceive and carry out schemes for the improvement of his country 
men He undertook for some time the joint editorship of the 
Gyanantshan and in 1839 established a Sodety for the Acquisition 
of General Knowledge He also founded an epistolary club and 
placed under the editorial charge of his friend, Babn Plari Chand 
Mltra, a weekly publication called the Bengal Spectator HU deep 
interest in the cause of education was evidenced by the support he 
rendered to David Hare In various ways Students of different schools 
received aid and encouragement from him In the shape of prises 
and money When the question of sending 4 students of the 
Medkal College to England to complete their education was raised 
by Dr Good eve Babn Ram Gopal warmly supported him and en 
couraged the students to adhere to their enterprise The prejudice 
against crossing the sea was very strong at the time and Babu Ram 
Gopal was afraid that the courage of the students might fall at the last 
moment To prevent such a mishap ho stayed with them cm board 
the steamer the whole night before their departure to cheer and 
encourage them and did not leave them until they had actually 
started The liberality of his views was also illustrated by his setting 
the example of sending bis daughter to the Female School established 
by Mr Drinkwater Bethune In public matters ho showed his zeal 
for all progress Thus, when the East Indian Railway was projected 
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he was one of the first to recognize its feasibility and to support it 
strongly 

In politics, Babu Ram Gopal Ghosc was a zealous and indefati- 
gable reformer He was a leading member of the British Indian 
Association, which was established in 1851, and took the most pro- 
minent part in every political movement of the day such subjects 
as the admission of Natives into the Legislative Council of India 
and the Ci\ il Service, the extension of reproductive public w r orks, 
were agitated, largely at his instigation It was he w r ho first matured 
a plan and established a Society for political agitation m England, 
with the assistance of Mr Adams, for the purpose of drawing the 
attention of the British public to Indian questions. 

But, abo\e all, Babu Ram Gopal w'as distinguished for his great 
oratorical powers When the Government of Bengal, on 26th Feb- 
ruary 1864, desired to remove the burning ghat from Nimtolla, 
though he felt personally no religious scruples against the proposal, 
he identified himself wuth his orthodox countrymen and made an 
eloquent speech setting forth their grievances His speeches on the 
renewal of the Charter Act of 1853, on the memorial of Sir Henry 
Hardinge, and on the administration of Lord Canning are also 
famous, the former being praised by the Times as “ a master-piece 
of oratory.” 

The success which Ram Gopal achieved in his commercial career 
soon brought him prominently to the notice of Government. The 
Government of Bengal offered him the 2nd Judgeship of the Small 
Cause Court, but he respectfully declined the offer 

He was a member of the Calcutta Police Committee of 1845, 
the Smallpox Committee of 1850, of the Central Committees for the 
collection of works of Industry and Arts for the London Exhibition 
of 1851, and the Pans Exhibitions of 1855 and 1867, and of the 
Bengal Agricultural Exhibitions of 1855 and 1864, — a member 
of the Council of Education from September 1848 to its dissolution 
in January 1855, — a very active member of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, — a Fellow of the Calcutta University, the Agn-Horticul- 
tural Society, and the District Charitable Society, — an Honorary 
Magistrate and a Justice of the Peace for Calcutta, — and a Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council from 1862 to 1864 

As a promoter of education, a patriot, a politician, a speaker, a 
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social reformer as a successful merchant and in force of character 
Babu Ram Go pal Ghose was one of the foremost men of his time 
and did much tor the advancement and enlightenment of Hindu 

society 

BABU RAMTANU LAHIRI 

Tile name of Babu Ramtanu Lahiri will always occup) a prom! 
nent and honourable place In any history of social reform in Bengal 
Born In 18x3 at krishnagur be was at the age of 11 admitted as a 
free student Into the Society s School established bv Mr Hare now 
known os the Hare School When five years later he entered the 
Hindu College the School Society undertook at the request of Air 
Hare to par his College fees He was one of the first to receive 
Instruction from and to feel the Influence of the eminent Eurasian 
teacher Deroxio Of his schoolfellows, who subsequently dlftin 
gulshed themselves In different paths of life the names of Babu 
Ram Gopal Ghose the Rev K. M Banerji Babu Raslk Krishna 
Mullick, Raja Dakshinaranjan Mukerjl and Raja Digambar Mltra 
ore well known in Bengal all of them were bis very Intimate 
friends. In 1834 Babu Ramtanu after passing the final examination 
of the Hindu College, began life aa a teacher of that Institution and 
subsequently continued his professional work In different Institutions 
at Burdwan, Barasat, Uttarpera, Barisal Knshnagor and elsewhere 
earning always for himself a reputation for kindliness piety sincerity 
and goodness He retired from work in 1865 and lived for some 
years at Krishnagar in 1880 he removed to Calcutta, where he 
passed away In August 1898 His decease was felt as a national 
loss In Bengal and mourned by many of his European friends out 
of India, Babu Ramtanu was famous for the courage of his opinions 
his truthfulness, and the sincerity of his feelings. He was a 
reformer In days, wrote Sir C C Stevens when he received the 
news of Babu Ramtanu a decease when reform was novel and 
unfashionable and to preach It and still more to practise It Involved 
serious sacrifices His renouncement of the Brahminlca] thread 
was followed by a series of persecutions by his Hindu relatives but 
he bore them all cheerfully His calmness of mind never failed 
him during his many family bereavements. When his grown up 
son died at Krishnagar, and before the removal of the dead body 
tome friends came by a previous engagement, to see him he received 
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ilicm warml} and said, “ The dead bod} of mj son is in that room, 
so let us walk to the shade of the tree there and talk.” On the 
death of another child lie consoled 1 is wife, with the w r ords, 
* Mourn not, our child is in hca\cn ’ “ He led a blameless life,” 

a high authont) has written “and his exemplar} character remains 
as a guide and beacon to his countnmcn at the present time ” 


BABU PRASANNA KUM VR TAGORE, c s i 
I\ the carl} part of the latter half of the nineteenth century Babu 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore, c s i was one of the leaders of the Native 
communit} He was born in 1803, and educated partly by private 
teachers under direct home influences, and partly in Mr Sherbourne's 
school, where lie acquired the rudiments of English He was for some 
time at the old Hindu College, during the first da} s of its establish- 
ment He had at one tune aspirations after reformed social condi- 
tions, which, how’e\er, at a later period, after the conversion of his 
onl} son Ga}endra Mohan Tagore (the first Native Indian Barrister) 
to Christianity, ga\e place to ordinar} Hinduism 

Though his annual income as a zamindar exceeded a lakh of 
rupees, he was anxious to improve it by adopting a profession and 
accordingly joined the bar of the Sadar Diwam Adalal in Calcutta 
as a pleader He had incurred some heavy losses m conducting 
business as an indigo-planter and oil-mill proprietor, but his success 
at the bar w r as so rapid as to enable him not only to meet all liabi- 
lities, but also to lay by very large sums of money, his annual 
professional income for a series of years ranging between a lakh and 
a lakh and a half of rupees 

As one of the hereditary Governors of the Hindu College, (to 
which his father Gopi Mohan had made a large contribution), as a 
member of the Council of Education, and as a Fellow of the newly 
created University of Calcutta, he won considerable reputation 
The present Mayo Hospital had in him a Governor and Patron, and 
several charitable dispensaries in his large estates owed their 
existence to his liberality and public spirit His library was one of 
the best and contained many rare works. 

Lord Dalhousie appointed him Clerk Assistant to the Legislative 
Council of the Governor-Ceneral — a post m which he show'ed 
conspicuous ability. Subsequently he w r as made a Member of the 
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same Council Among hi* best acts was the creation of the Tagore 
Law Professorship in the Calcutta University at a cost of 3 laUu of 
rupees. He was made a C.SJ and died In 1868 His marble 
statue adorn* the vestibule of the Senate House at Calcutta. 

As a founder of the British Indian Association, and as a represen 
tative man, he was constantly taking a part In Indian politic*. In 
1833 he was one of those who voted an address to the King of 
England for the dismissal b> Hi* Majesty in Council of the appeal 
of certain Hindus against the abolition of Sutiti 


NAWAB SIR KHWAJA ABDUL GHANI MIA r c.s 1 

and 

NAWAB SIR KHAVA J A AHSANULLA BAHADUR tci.r 
The Dacca Nawab* have long held the leading position in 
Eastern Bengal In wealth, in liberality m founding works of public 
utility and In loyalty to the British Government, the family has *tood 
and stands pre-eminent Khwaja Abdul Hakim Its founder Borne 
generations ago came to India from the Bon da family In Kashmir 
and held a lucrative appointment at the Mogul Court of Delhi On 
the overthrow of the Mogul*, he had to *cek his fortune elsewhere 
and somehow found his way to Sylhet there be embarked on buslnes* 
tmllt house* on the present site of the Collector’* office took up hi* 
residence, sent for hi* father and brother* from Kashmir and died. 
The family ha* since remained in Bengal and dissolved all connec 
tion with Kashmir Its next head removed to Dacca and settled in 
Begam s Baxar One of his successor* Maulvi Hsfixulla, abandoned 
trade acquired landed property in the districts of Dacca, BarisaJ 
Tippera and Mymenringh, and thus established the family as wealthy 
tamndars Another head of the house made the arrangements 
which have united all the member* in a joint estate Inseparable and 
indl visible 

But it wa* on the accession of Nawab Abdul Ghanl to the manage 
ment that the prosperity of the house reached It* zenith With no 
previous experience of landed property he quickly with character 
I Stic energy mastered all the details and proved an Ideal xammdar 
He possessed also great Influence over his co-religionlst* and wa*. 
In 1869 the means of preventing a serious disturbance between the 
and Sunnis at Dacca. A Sunn! himself he was desired by 
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the authorities to use his influence to compose the feud, and was 
successful m restoring peace between the sects, at no small expense 
to himself Many family and other disputes were referred to his 
arbitration, which he decided to the satisfaction of all parties, thus 
affording proof of his good sense, probity, wisdom, and the regard m 
which he was held by the people 

His loyalty to the Crown was promptly shown, whenever oppor- 
tunity offered During the mutiny of 1857, Dacca was left almost 
unprotected and the detachment of the 73rd Native Infantry, station- 
ed there, was known to be disaffected In spite of threats of plunder 
and personal violence, and in the face of advice to leave Dacca, the 
Nawab remained firm “ My presence,” he said, “ in the station at 
this critical moment inspires my countrymen with hope and confi- 
dence m the British Government and prevents the evil-doers from 
carrying out their wicked designs My absence, on the other hand, 
will cause a general panic and precipitate matters which we are so 
anxious to prevent ” He fortified his house, and armed his family 
and retainers , at the same time, to show his confidence in the British 
power, he subscnbed largely to the Government loan then opened, 
gave much valuable information to the authorities of the actual state 
of the country, and placed all his elephants, boats, horses, carriages, 
&c , at their disposal He similarly made his steamers, elephants, 
&c , available for the Lushai and Naga expeditions, for famine relief, 
cyclones, and other Government work 

His acts of public and private charity were very numerous and 
magnificent In aid of schools and Colleges, hospitals and dispen- 
saries, clubs and societies, mosques and tombs, the sick and the 
poor, he spent very large sums His charity was not confined to his 
country or nationality Thus he would subscribe as largely to the 
relief of the sick and wounded in European wars as to some public 
movements in India His donations fill a large catalogue and amount 
to lakhs of rupees 

His most conspicuous public act was the bestowal of a supply of 
pure water to Dacca, which, with subsequent extensions and an 
endowment, cost him and his son, Nawab Sir Khwaja Ahsanulla, 
lakhs The first instalment was intended to be a thanksgiving for the 
recovery of H R H the (then) Prince of Wales from his dangerous 
illness m December 1871 The foundation-stone of the water- works 
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was laid by Lord Northbrook on 6th August 1874 and the opening 
ceremony was performed by the Commissioner of the Division in 
1878 

The services of Nawab Sir Kbwaja Abdnl Ghani Mm were duly 
appreciated by Government He was appointed on Honorary Magis- 
trate —a Member of the Bengal Legislative Co anal in 1866 — an 
Additional Member of the Governor General s Legislative Council 
in 1867 was created a C.S I in 1871 and a K.C S I in 1886 and was 
vested with the personal title of Nawab In 1875 which was made 
hereditary on 1st January 1877 He was specially introduced by 
Lord Northbrook to the Prince of Wale* In Calcutta and was pre 
seated with a medal b> His Royal Highness. He died in 1896 
full of years and highly esteemed by all classes as the wealthiest 
and most Influential native gentleman in Eastern Bengal But he 
had retired from the practical management of his estates In 1868 
and was succeeded therein by his eldest son the Nawab Sir Khwaja 
Ahsanulla (bom In 1846) who has worthily upheld all the best trad I 
tions of his hdtise as a lamxndar a dispenser of chanty and 
hospitality and a staunch supporter of the authorities The present 
Nawab has been for many years a Municipal Commissioner and an 
Honorary Magistrate of Dacca be was made a Khan Bahadur 
101871 a Nawab In 1875 C I.E in 1891 a Nawab Bahadur In 1891 
K.CJ.E In 1897 and a Member of the Governor GeneraF* Legis 
lative Council in 1890 and again in 1899 Loyalty to tbe British 
Government and their officers has long been the traditional motto of 
this Muhammadan family 


MAHARAJA ADHIRAJ BAHADUR MAHTAB CHAND RAI 
OF BURDWAN 

The Kapur Kshatriya family of KotD In Lahore came to Burd 
wan about the middle of the 17th century Mahtab Chind was 
boro on tbe 17th November 1810 and adopted as the son of 
Maharaja Tei Chand Rat, who In 1771 had received a Sanad 
from the Emperor Shah A lam conferring on him the title of 
Maharaja AdhlraJ and making him commander of 5000 Infantry and 
3000 cavalry with authority for guns bands, nakara Ac. Maharaja 
Mahtab Chand succeeded to the Raj on 16th August 183 s and 
received on the 30th August 1833 a forman from the Governor 
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General, Lord William Bentmck, confirming him in the title of 
Maharaja Adhi raj Bahadur In 1868 he obtained for himself and 
his descendants the license of Her Majesty the Queen to bear the 
present family arms and supporters , and, at the Imperial Assem- 
blage at Delhi on the 1st January 1877, he was granted, as a personal 
distinction, the right to receive a salute of 13 guns He managed 
Ins great estates with so much success that they became some of the 
most prosperous in Bengal At the time of the Sonthal Rebellion 
m 1855. an d again in the mutiny, the Maharaja did everything 
in his power to help the Government by placing elephants and 
bullock carts at the disposal of the authorities, and by keeping 
open the communications throughout his property As further 
eudence of his loyalt} to the Queen it may be mentioned that 
he presented a marble statue of Her Majesty to the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta 

The Maharaja Mahtab Chand was not in touch with the British 
Indian Association, and at times joined antipopular movements, 
so that he came to be nicknamed in one of tire national songs 
“ the Burdwan bear without tail ” It was understood that, in his 
position as the leading landed proprietor of Bengal, he felt the neces- 
sity of exercising great caution in respect of taking a part in political 
movements His ambition to obtain the title of “ His Highness ” 
was not realised, but the personal salute of 13 guns granted to him 
for life soothed him in a large measure for his disappointment Though 
not always strict in all the observances of Hinduism, he maintained m 
their entirety the religious endowments of his ancestors at Kalna and 
temples at other places He established at Burdwan an Anglo- 
Vernaculir School, open to boys of all classes This institution, 
which has since been raised to the status of a College, gives free 
education in English, Bengali, Sanskrit, and Persian, and has a 
separaie department for girls He also set up hospitals and dispen- 
saries for the sick poor of Burdwan and Kalna Besides his cus- 
tomary charities, lavishly bestowed upon his tenantry and dependants, 
he gave munificent contributions for the relief of sufferers from the 
Burdwan epidemic fever and the famines that desolated Orissa and 
affected parts of Bihar to the Madras famine fund he gave 1,50,000 
rupees He possessed a Zoological Institution at Burdwan for many 
years and was one of the earliest and most liberal supporters of the 
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Zoological Garden at All pore. Moreover an educated man himself 
he encouraged literature and scholarship at considerable cost, by 
publishing the original Sanskrit Mahabharat, Ramayan and other 
religions books with their translations In Bengali made by renowned 
Pandits engaged for the purpose for over 30 years 

The Governor General of India in recognition of his high posl 
tion and public services, selected him in 1864 to be an Additional 
Member of his Legislative Council He was one of the first Natives 
of India who sat in that Council and his speeches were characterised 
by strong common sense though he made no attempt at oratorical 
display For the proper management of his vast estates, he had a 
Council of responsible advisers, each in charge of a department, in 
Imitation of the Viceroy s Executive Council In this Council, of 
which he was the head some of the ablest men of Bengal rendered 
him good sendee- He died on the 36th October 1879 at Bhagalpur 
Retiring and unobtrusive In disposition, he did not seek popnlarity 
but was free and genial in Intercourse with those whom he knew 
Intimately and he possessed much discernment of character For 
many years he was held In high respect by both Europeans and his 
countrymen as one of the foremost and wealthiest members of the 
community The Bard win Raj pays over 40 laifu annually of 
Government revenue much of the property having been more highly 
assessed at the time of the Permanent Settlement in 1793 owing to 
the development of cultivation than other leas advanced parts of 
Bengal 


PUNDIT ISVAR CHANDRA VIDYASAGAR, c 1 1 
Ter name of Pandit Isvar Chandra Yidyasagar c. 1 1 will never 
be forgotten in Bengal Few men have left such a mark as bo did 
on his generation Born In i8ao of a poor Brahmin family at 
Birslngha, on the confines of the Hooghly and Mldnaporo districts 
and educated In the Calcutta Sanskrit College from 1839 to 1841 
at the age of ti he entered Government service being appoint 
ed Head Pandit of the College of Fort William In 1846 he 
published a Bengali version of the Belal Panchahnsait (/ t 
the 35 stories related by the demon Betal to Raja VTkramadltya) 
a work which U still regarded as a model of excellence of style 
— the book indeed which first gave an Impetus towards on Improved 
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stjle of prose anting m Bengali literature. In the same jear he 
was appointed Assistant Secretar) of the Sanskrit College, but he 
resigned his post m a ) ear, as some of his proposals were not 
accepted b} the Council of Education In 1849 he was appointed 
Head Assistant to the Fort William College, and in December 1850 
he was made a Professor in the Sanskrit College In January 1851 
he was appointed Principal of that College and introduced various 
reforms in the educational course and management of that Institution 
In 1855 he was appointed special Inspector of Schools for the Dis- 
tricts of Hooghl), Burdwan, Midnapore and Nadia in addition to his 
duties as Principal, on a consolidated salary of Rs 500/- a month, 
and helped in establishing a number of model vernacular schools at 
a cost of Rs 50/- a month each, and also a number of girls’ schools 
It w r as in connexion with these latter that he came into conflict wnth 
the Director of Public Instruction and threw up his appointments 
under Government in 1858 But for some years after he continued 
to be an unofficial adviser of Government, being consulted bv suc- 
cessive Lieutenant-Governors 

In the Act of Incorporation of the Calcutta University, established 
m 1857, he w r as named one of its first Fellows He received a cer- 
tificate of Honor at the Imperial Assemblage in January 1877, and m 
January 1880 was made a C I E He was a member of the Board of 
Examiners in Calcutta While driving the late Miss Mary Carpenter 
from the Bali Station to the Uttarpara Girls’ school he had in 1866 a 
bad fall from his carnage, from the effects of which he suffered, up 
to the day of his death on 29th July 1891 

The life of this eminent Bengali was remarkable on several 
grounds, and maybe studied from different aspects , (1) as an edu- 
cational officer, (2) as author and editor of various publications in 
Bengali, Sanskrit and English, chiefly of an educational character, 
(3) as a social reformer, and lastb (4) as a philanthropist 

He combined a fearless independence of character with great 
gentleness and the simplicity of a child in his dealings with people 
of all classes A stern disciplinarian, he could yet forgive the short- 
comings of others less gifted and less exact than himself He was a - 
model of patience and perseveiance in literary work 

As a Government officer he toiled with remarkable zeal and intel- 
ligence, and the Sanskrit College was, under his guidance, made an 
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Anglo-Sansknt Institution English studies being introduced with a 
view to modem lie the ideas of the students and render them fit for 
the public service HU Sanskrit Grammar in Bengali and bis easy 
Sanskrit Readers as well as the various Bengali works of a higher type 
that he publUhed were of immense educational value and after the 
lapse of 40 year* some of them gtill bold their position in literature 
as the best works of the kind. He 'supported his advocacy of female 
education by quotations from the ancient Sastras, while he co-operated 
bravely with Mr Drinkwater Bethune in the establishment of a girls 
school and secured pupils for It from Influential families. 

Bengali school literature was deeply indebted to his scholarship 
as he published a series of books for the >oung from the first primer 
to the highest standard His discourse on Sanskrit I iterature was the 
earliest critical work in Bengali He also Invited competent scholars 
to complete the series of text books on such subjects as Physics Arith 
metic Algebra, Geography and History He also edited English 
readers, both prose and poetry His labours In the field of Sanskrit 
literature were of a colossal character In Bengali his u History of 
Bengal BodMara S akuntala / idkava- Vivaka (widow remarriage) 
may be mentioned as specimens of his work which are still remem 
be red. 

Vldyasagar was a Hindu of the orthodox type hut he felt the 
position of inferiority assigned to the women of India, and on their 
behalf be started the widow marriage movement and the antlpolvgamr 
movement When the Indian Legislature posted an Act In 1856 legal 
Ising the marriage of Hmda widows, the first widow marriage under 
the Act took place in Calcutta in December 1856 It aaa followed 
by others both in the Presidency town and In the districts of Hooghly 
and Mldnapore. The other movement was destined to end In ft H lire 
The several pamphlets issued in justification of his views show 
unrivalled powers of reasoning as well as deep knowledge of the 
Hindu scriptures and legal books To help the movement he ran 
beavilr Into debt, which he lived long enough to clear The estab- 
lishment of the Metropolitan Institution in Calcutta in 1864 and its 
successful working under his management as a first grade College 
are well known to the educational history of Bengal it was the 
prototype and pattern of many similar Institutions The Metropolitan 
Institution bad an attached school of 800 boys besides 4 or 5 branches 
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in diflerent quarters of the town of Calcutta The Birsingha Higher 
English school m his natne village was supported In him as a free 
school with a free hoarding house and is still in existence, though it 
is no longer a free school Vid\asagars monthly benefactions 
amounted to about Rs 1,500 and his income from his publications 
for several )ears ranged from Rs 3 000 to Rs 4,500 a month The 
magnificent building of the Metropolitan Institution was erected b\ 
him at a cost of a lakh and a half of rupees , the expenditure w r as 
primarily incurred at his own cost, though it was afterwards recouped 
in a large measure from the surplus income of the College and its 
branch schools He alwa\s fed a large number of poor people, 
especialh in times of distress His death was largeh mourned 
throughout Bengal and \anous memorials of a more or less imposing 
character have been inaugurated in man) important educational 
centres, including the metropolis His fame has established itself 
throughout the countr) Though persecuted for his reform move- 
ments he ne\er lost heart but maintained his faith in the ultimate 
triumph of Truth and Justice 

MAHARSHI DEBENDRA NATH TAGORE. 

Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore has long outlned the gener- 
ation in which his influence and example were most conspicu- 
ous He w'as bom in 1818 and educated at the Hindu College 
In his early life, as the eldest son of Dwarka Nath Tagore, 
he had unbounded wealth at his disposal and no special re- 
gard for spiritual interests it was not till the close of his earl) 
manhood that he became suddenly conscious of the value of 
religion Thenceforth, the w'orld lost its attractions and God 
became his only comfort 

In 1839, he founded the Tattva Bodhvn Sabha , or Society for 
the knowledge of Truth Its journal (the Taliva Bodhvn Bail ikd) 
still exists, through it is no longer the chief medium for the diffu- 
sion of scientific as well as antiquarian and religious knowdedge 
In its days it worked a great revolution in the advanced thought of 
Bengal , some of the articles w'ere collected in book form and are 
still read by students 

The Brahmo Somaj, w'hich had been founded by Raja Ram 
Mohun Rai, Dwarka Nath Tagore and others, had in the absence of 
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proper guidance lapsed Into a purely HInduIscd Society Debendra 
Noth formally joined It In 184a and In 1843 Introduced the Brahmic 
Covenant an Instrument of catholic principle* as applied to theism 
The number of members gradually rose from 83 In 1843 to 573 
101847 In so large a body'differences of opinion were unavoid 
able In 1845 four young Brahmins were sent to Benares each of 
whom was to copy out and stud) one of the 1 tdas After two 
years they returned to Calcutta when after much discussion the 
majority of the body decided that neither the I edas nor the Upa 
nuhads were to be accepted as infallible guide* This departure 
from orthodoxy marked a crisis In the career of the Brahmo Somaj 
In 1850 appeared the now wellknown treatise called Brahmo 
Bharma a book which mainly accepted the highest ideals reached 
by the Hindu RIshis with inspirations from western philosophy and 
religion. 

As the teacher and spiritual father of Keshab Chandra Sen 
Babu Debendra Nath s Influence has had enduring effects. A* an 
orator he Is said to have been quite unrivalled Hla stirring 
appeals to the human heart served to reclaim many a wanderer 
from the path of duty His Impassioned eloquence conduced 
greatly to the success of his high mission os a reviver of religion. 
When calamity befell the family after the failure of the Union 
Bank Debendra Nath showed a conspicuous example of pecuniary 
integrity by taking on his own shoulders debts which he could have 
repudiated as not personal The consequence was that he was 
obliged to part with much valuable property including Lord 
Auckland s favourite villa at BeJgachla as well as the splendid 
equipages plate and jewellery to which he had been accustomed all 
his life. Such a sacrifice, unparalleled In the annals of Calcutta 
society at once raised Debendra Nath s reputation for honesty and 
upright conduct 

By a gradual process of good management and economy he 
managed to redeem the principal landed estates of the family 
which now yield more than two lakhs of rupees per annum The 
Somaj calls him Makar sht (grand rishi) Debendra Nath and no one 
has ever better deserved the title from his countrymen. He has 
returned to the family house at Jorasanko and though bis health 
at his advanced age is Impaired he maintains h[s Interest Ip the 
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subjects vv Inch ha\c occupied his life, while he affords an example 
and encouragement to \onnger men Some of his sons have made 
names and reputations for themsehes Dvijendra Nath as a 
philosopher and thinker Satvendra Nath as the first Indian member 
of the Co\enanted Cnil ^ervxce Robindra Nath as one of the 
most popular Bengali poets and essatists 


Till HON’BLE JUSTICE DWARKA NATII MITRA 
1 hi Hon’blc justice Dwarka Nath Mitra owed his success 
in life to no extraneous ad\antages of wealth or fanulv connections 
bv abilit) and perseverance he made his wav through all obstacles 
Born in 1833 in an obscure village in the Hooghlj district, he received 
the highest kind of education offered bv Government in the Hooghly 
College and enjoved Government junior and senior scholarships for 
eight v ears He made good use of his time not only standing always 
at the head of Ins College contemporaries in Bengal, but also in 
acquiring those vast stores of knowledge which in a wider arena aston- 
ished all who came in contact with him Equall) well versed as he was 
in mathematics and English literature, he left a lasting reputation 
behind him as a student The Englishman newspaper of 3rd 
March 1874, in its obituarv notice of the deceased Judge, wrote of 
him “ Amongst his more brilliant qualities was his surprising 
command of the English language , the readiness, precision and 
force with which he used that language are not common even among 
those who speak it as their mother tongue, and were the theme of 
constant admiration ” For a time his religious convictions were by 
no means strong , but, having come across Comte’s system of 
positive philosophy, he rapidly taught himself French with a view to 
read the works of the Master in the original, and thus acquired a 
breadth of culture which influenced his whole life Shortly before 
his death he had reconciled the doctrines of Comte with the Hindu 
social and religious sj stems, and his death was widely mourned 
bj the Positivists of England As a proof of his taste for mathe- 
matics and knowledge of French may be named his translation 6f 
Comte’s Analytical Geometry into English, a work which received 
due praise from competent critics 

After the usual course in the Hooghly and Presidency Colleges 
he passed in 1856 the necessary legal examination and joined the bm 
66 
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of the Sadar Dt want Adalal His reputation was so good and his 
promise so brilliant, that in a short time he attracted the notice of 
two leaders of the bar Babus Rama Prasad Rai and Satnbhu Nath 
PtndiL The former of these gentlemen was the first Native Judge 
designate, of the High Court, but did not live to tflte his scat on the 
Bench Sambhu Nath was a Judge of the High Court from 1863 
to 1868 It was fortunate that as junior to Rama Prasad Dwarka 
Nath pleaded hla first Important case before the Judges In the 
absence of his leader and at once acquired a position among native 
lawyers He was a friend to the poor and on raanv occasions took 
up their cases without an} fee or reward 

In the great Rent case under Act \ of 1859 tried in 1865 bv 
the Full Bench of 15 Judges of the High Court he was engaged 
os pleader on behalf of the tenant, and addressed the Court for 
seven days which gave him the opportunity* of showing his know 
ledge of law history and political economv His speech was hailed 
by his countrymen as well as many competent Europeans as a 
grand display* of forensic eloquence His fame at once reached 
its zenith 

In 1867 Dwarka Nath then in his 34th year was raised to a 
Judgeship of the High Court His merits were hlghlr appreciated 
by Sir Barnes Peacock Chief Justice as well as the other Judges 
and both branches of the Bar He aai deeply read In both Hindu 
and Muhammadan law and was several times complimented b} 
the Chief Justice for bis accuracy In one Instance he anticipated 
the judgment of the Privy Council in regard to certain important 
points of law ( Gwxdkari die! Rai vs t it Government 0/ Bengal) 
Sir Barnes Peacock is reported to have said the judgment of 
Mr Justice Dwarka Nath Mitra, which he had just read and in 
which he baa dlsplajed great learning ability and research was 
written before tbe decision of the Privy Council tc. was published 
here. The Hindu widows unchastity case, in which it was con 
tended that property once vested in a widow can never be divested 
on the ground of subsequent immorality had a very strong oppo- 
nent in Mr Justice Dwarkn Nath with whom Mr Justice Pheor 
concurred Bnt tbe opinion of the majority prevailed and tbe 
widows were left undisturbed in their course of life. 

At a ComtLst, Dwarka Nath had strong fomilv affections. HI* 
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large earnings were alwat s at hi*; mother's disposal, hut were even - 
tualh squandered b\ an unworth} relatne He died in ms 41st 
tear on the 25th. bebruart 1S74 1 he Chief justice and Judges 

ot the High Court expressed to the Goteinment of India their 
unanimous opinion that l>\ the death of their colleague the countr) 
lnd been depmed of a most learned, upright, able and independent 
Judge, and the Goternor-General m Council officially notified his 
great regret at the oct urrence 


B \Bl KI Ml \B CIIANDR \ SI N 

Tin name and life-work of Balm Keshab Chandra Sen the 
leligious reformer are known bevond the limits of India He has 
undoubtedly left his mark on lus tune lie was born in 1838 and 
joined the Hindu College in 1845 A diligent learner and winner 
of school prizes, he amused hnnselt while still \oung, with jugglery 
and the organization of j a ft as the popular semi-theAtrical perform- 
ances of Bengal Though fond of plat and amusements, he tvas 
reserted 111 his conduct towards his fellows In 1852 he joined the 
nett It opened Metropolitan College and, when that College failed 
returned two years later to his old alma malei In 1856, while 
engaged in the senior scholarship examination, he tvas detected 
communicating with another candidate, which practical!} terminated 
his ambition as a student, though he tvas permitted to continue his 
attendance at the College 

This was the turning point of his life He betook himself to 
religion and prayers and attended the teaching of certain Christian 
missionaries, notably the late Revd James Long At the same 
time /aft as and theatres stjll largely occupied his thoughts He 
would sit up the tvhole night tvitlj his companions to tvitneSs these 
performances 

In 1857, Keshab became a member of the Adi Brahma Samaj 
under Babu Debendra Nath Tagore, and continued to be a prominent 
member of that society till 1865 w'hen he retired from it, owung to 
differences of opinion on points of ceremony Debendra Nath was a 
conservative and adhered to the Hindu form of marriage and disliked 
w ldotv-marnage and intermarriage among persons of different castes, 
whereas Keshab and his party were for breaking away from the past, 
if need be, in these and other matters During his close connection 
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with tho Adi Samaj Keshab acquired a | knowledge of the philosophy 
of Sir Wm Hamilton Victor Cousin, |J J D Morell Me. Cosh 
Theodore Parker, Miss Cobb R W Emerson and F W Newman 
Debendra Nath gave him the title of Brahmanand (rejolcer In God) 
and although he was of the Batdja caste made him Acharya or 
priest, an office hitherto always In the Adi Samaj filled br a Brahmin 

He contrived somehow to gain possession of the Indian Mirror 
pres* and newspaper which had been established bj the venerable 
Debendra Nath Tagore He also conducted a Bengali religious 
paper In 1866 Keshab started the Brahmo Samaj of India and 
became Its Secretary Seven or eight missionaries were appointed 
to preach the novel doctrines compiled from the Bible the Koran 
tho Zend A vest a and the Hindu Sastras The Sanskrit motto of the 
new Society may thus be expressed — The wide universe Is the 
Temple of God Wisdom is the pure land of pilgrimage Truth Is 
the everlasting Scripture Faith Is the root of all Religion Love Is 
the true spiritual Culture the destruction of selfishness Is the true 
asceticism 

In 1868 the foundation etone of tho Brahma Mandir or church 
was laid Keshab s family having been of the Vaishnab sect, his 
predilections were always of that type including his abstinence from 
animal food and his love of Han Sanivtan. The Brahma Mandir 
was formally opened In August 1869 and In February 1870 he went 
to England to study M Christian life os displayed and illustrated In 
England He had an audience of the Queen who presented him 
with copies of her two books with the following autograph — To 
Keshab Chander Sen from Victoria R. September 1870 

On his return home, he started a pice newspaper which was a 
great success. The Indian Mirror^ was made a dally paper and the 
Sunday Mirror was begun A training School for Indian women 
and an Industrial School for young men, were established Atten 
tion was also paid to the Temperance movement. These projects 
were worked with great energy for a time but as Keshab became 
more and more of a mystic, they waned in efficiency from time to 
time there was a kind of spasmodic revival 

It was chiefly through the exertions of Keshab Chandra Sen that 
the Civil Marriage Art became law In 187s It legalised Inter 
marriage, prohibited bigamy and permitted remarriage of widows 
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the parlies having made a declaration before the Registrar that they 
were not Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, Buddhists, Jams, or 
Parsis The early Vaishnab influence of the family gradually 
absorbed lus being, and in 1876 he initiated the fourfold classifica- 
tion of de\otees into the followers of 1 'oga, Bhakti, Jnan , and 
Seba , Voga being union with God b) intense meditation , Bhakti 
being union by intense love , yuan, union b\ deep knowledge , and 
Seba union b) seruccs rendered to fellowmen. Asceticism w r as his 
leading principle at this point of his career 

Kcshab had separated from the Adi Samaj because it had a 
Msible head or pope but he assumed a similar status himself in 
managing the affairs of his own church The marriage of Ins 
daughter with the Maharaja of Ivuch Bihar according to Hindu 
rites completed the rupture with a section of his followers, w r ho 
seceded on May 15th 1878, and formed the Sadharan or common 
Brahmo Samaj 

It has been said Of him that at this lime “ he was still m the 
zenith of his usefulness, with hardly any s) mptom of decline, though 
some of his \ lew's w'ere regarded as extravagant and rhapsodical 
He was much esteemed by all classes, his English oratory was 
listened to with rapt attention by Bengalis and thought excellent even 
by English audiences He and his immediate followers maintained 
a gentle and conciliatory manner, carefully avoiding the display of 
an) thing like aggressiveness towards their Hindu fellowcountrymen ” 

In 188 r, Keshab proclaimed his New Dispensation, combining 
Hinduism and Christianit) , of Voga and Bhakti Referring to this 
time, Professor Max Muller said, “ he somettmes seems to me on 
the verge of the very madness of faith ” Pouring ghi over a blazing 
fire, Keshab thus addressed Agni , “ Thou art not God , we do not 
adore thee But in thee dwells the Lord, the eternal inextinguish- 
able flame . ..O thou brilliant Agm, in thee we behold our res- 
plendent Lord ” 

Keshab’s addresses, whether delivered in Bengali or English, 
were remarkably impressive , and the appreciation of Christianity 
w r hich they occasionally displayed attracted the attentions of earnest 
Christians His neo-Hinduism was never fully developed , but, 
had he lived a few years longer, it is more than probable that he 
would have fearlessly discarded his earlier conceptions and risen to 
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the rank of a powerful Hindu reformer like Cbaitanya. Bui, as it 
nas happened, Cbaitanya * follower* count b) millions those of 
kesbab Chandra br scarcelr as many hundreds His impressive 
ness and the affection In which be was held magneticallv swayed 
his audience but the effect of his orator) was temporary The 
secessionists from his church were among his earnest worshippers 
buta spirit of rationalism gradually undermined their faith in the 
Master whom thev began to judge according to human standards 
and in whom they necessarily discovered some human imperfections. 
Once disillusionised the) broke away from his control 

\ftcr fl lingering illness, he passed away on 8tb January 1884 
Ills remains were cremated and the ashes deposited in an um in 
front of the Sanctuary which he had built in the courtyard of his own 
residence 


RAJA DIGAMBAR MITRA c s. n 
Ryja Digambar 'Ultra, c s 1 was born at konnagar In the 
Hooghlv district in 1817 educated at the Hare School and 
Hindu College and began life as a teacher in the Murshi 
dabad Niramat school He was subsequently Head clerk to 
the Collector of Rajshahi A has mahal taknldar in Mun>hl 
dabad a clerk in the Native Infantry lines at Berhampore and 
in 1838 became manager to the Kasimbaaar Raj under Kumar 
Krishna Nath Rai husband of the late Maharani Svarnamayi c 1 
acquiring in this capacit) a vast store of knowledge of tamtndau 
affairs, which was of considerable use to him in later ) ears as a 
landlord ahd prominent member of the British Indian Association 
The Kumar was sj pleased with his work as to make him a present 
of a lakh of rupees as a reward and with this sum In hand 
Digambar Mitra embarked in Indigo aod silk manufacture ho was 
doing well when the failure of the Union Bink In 1847 completely 
crushed him Iu 1851 however he sold off bis garden house at 
Bagman and purchased the Sunderbans Lot Dablpur in the 
34 Pargancu and became a zamvtdar and Assisfant Secretary to the 
newl) established British Indian Associatioh with Raja Radht Kanta 
Deb as Its first President. From 1851 Digambar Mitra continued 
to take an active and intelligent interest In political questions as well 
as legislative and adrainistratire m asures of paramount importance 
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and from 1 86 1 to the vear of ins death was m the fron 
public men. In [anuarv 1S64 he was nominated by 
Indian Association to a scat on the Kpidemic Fevei C( 
vppointed Government and later in the same year ]< 
Mr II Fraser to conduct "the investigation of claims to ws 
in the 24 -ParganaK The Kpidemic Fe\er Commission vt< 
of the afflicted localities and submitted their report on 3 1 
1 S64 in which the} recommended, among other things, tin 
ment of the drainage of the cotmtr) obstructed b) the sdti 
rivers and hhals and the general disturbance of le\ els 
extended cultivation and other causes Babu Digambar M 
two separate notes of his own to the report, in which he w r i 
in greater detail lus favourite thcorv of obstructed drain 
chief cause of fever Appointed at the end of 1864 to tl 
Legislative Couhul, he distinguished himself bv his ab: 
intimate knowledge of the requirements of the countr} 
short visit to his newly-acquired Orissa zamindari in 
pressed upon Government the need of organising measures 
in the Famine in that v ear As a member of the E\eci 
Committee he rendered valuable service In 1869, h< 
Vice-President of the British Indian Association and, 
Member for the second time of the Bengal Legislative 
where he pressed lus theory that the obstruction to dramat 
bv railway and the roads connected with them was chief 
sible for the causation of malarial fever m different parts 
Bengal He took an active part m the discussions on 
Cess Bill which he looked upon as an infringement of the I 
Settlement of the land revenue in Bengal In Noveir 
he was reappointed to the Bengal Council for the third 
gave the benefit of his wide knowledge and experien 
discussions on the Embankment and Abkari Bills and oth t 
of importance About the same time he was tempon 
acting President of the B I Association In 1874 he lal 
supply Government with accurate information as to the 1 
of the famine, and his own health suffered In December 
was appointed Sheriff of Calcutta On 4th January 18; 
made a Companion of the Order of the Star of Ind 
nnnnsilmn he. snr.r.eeded Maharaia Rama Na 
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in the office of President of the B I Association- He bad been 
made a Raja on the ist Januarr 1877 on the occasion of the 
assumption of the Imperial title by the Queen In the beginning 
ol 1879 he became seriouslr ill and passed away on the 10th- April 
1879 

He was thus connected with the B I Association from its 
foundation and for 27 years rendered valuable services to it, succes- 
sively as Honorary Assistant Secretary Member of Committee 
Vice President and President. 

He was trulv the architect of his own fortune and gave 
proofs of his capadtv to manage his self-acquired umtndaru and 
to discuss public questions his memory will continue to be 
cherished bv those who knew him Self reliant to a degree and 
expressing his views fearlessly he was prudent and deferential in 
his relations with the Local Government and its high officers As a 
speaker and writer there were few atnon£ his countrymen to surpass 
him. Among* other private charities he fed 80 floor students every 
day He suffered a great bereavement in the death of his only son 
by a fall from a horse, a calamity which unsettled his wife s reason 

BABU BHUDEB MUKERJI c le 

Bvbu Bhudeb Mukerji c l k. was eminent In his generation 
by his literary ability his position in the Education Department 
and his character He was bom on 25th March 1825 at 
Naptipara, Thana Khanakul of the Hooghly District in a family 
which for generations had been distinguished for its Sanskrit 
culture and strict regard for pure Brahminical life His father 
Pandit Bisva Vath Tarkabbusau was not only a scholar but a 
man of great strength of mind At the age of eight he entered 
the Sanskrit College and 3 years later joined the Hindu College 
where he soon distinguished himself bv carrying off all the prises 
and scholarships open to him The acquisition of western loro had 
no disturbing effect on his Hindu faith as his father was at hand to 
counteract its Influence and to teach him to think for himself. After 
leaving College in February 1846 he spent about three years in 
opening schools with the aid of some personal friends without any 
prospect of pecuniary profit. On ist January 1849 he entered 
Government service as second master of the Calcutta Madrasa and 
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later in the same )ear became Head Master of the Howrah Zilla 
School Mr Hodgson Pratt, c s who ■was Magistrate of Howrah 
about 1S50 said on hearing of Ins death, “ I see as clearly as if it 
uere jesterdaj that tall and dignified figure m his pure white robe 
and those handsome features of fair comple\ion He spoke with 
that thoughtfulness and gra\ity which mark the Hindu of high 
. caste ” 

In 1S56, Babu Bhudeb w*as appointed Head Master of the Hooghly 
Normal school and m Juh 1862 Assistant Inspector of schools, to 
earn out Sir J P Grant s scheme of ptimar) education in some of 
the metropolitan districts I11 January 1863, he w r as placed in mde- 
pendent charge as additional Inspector The scheme succeeded and 
in 1867 lie was promoted to the higher educational service m recogni- 
tion of the \alue of his work In 1869-110 w r as deputed by Govern- 
ment to report on the working of the Halkabandi sjstem of primary 
education in the N W Provinces and the Panjab, and his Report 
was accepted b) the Go\ eminent of Bengal, the Government of 
India and the Secretarj of State He became a Circle Inspector 
and rose to the highest grade on Rs 1500 a month He received 
the distinction of the C I E in 1877, while holding educational 
charge of the Patna, Bhagalpur, Burdwan and Orissa Divisions The 
substitution of the Nagri for the Persian character in the Courts 
of Bihar w r as undertaken by Government at his instance, and national 
songs attest the popularity of the measure to this day In 1882 he 
w r as appointed to the Bengal Legislative Council, and as a member 
of the Education Commission of that year he was charged with the 
preparation of the provincial Report for Bengal, wduch left nothing 
to be desired 

On retiring from service in July 1883, he studied the Vedanta 
philosophy for some years at Benares Returning to Chmsura, which 
had been his home since 1863, he established there, on 17th April 
1889, a Chatuspathi for Sanskrit learning and with the object of 
reviving the study of Vedanta philosophy On 6th January 1864, he 
made an endowment (called the Bisva Nath Trust, after his father) of 
Rs 1,60,000 for the promotion of Sanskrit learning, which included 
two Charitable Dispensaries — one Kabiraji and one Homoeopathic 
He died on the 16th May 1894, in his 70th year His influence on 
his countrymen was largely exercised by his writings The van 
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his literary works shows the raanyildedness of his mind Among 
them tbf following mar be mentioned — 

(i) SAiAs&a Biskajak Pros tab or Art of Teaching the first work 
of the kind in Bengali 

(i) AUikastk Upan\as the first Bengali novel in which SIvsjl 
figures as the hero of the story 

(3) Praknia Btgjan (Phrslcs Statics and Dynamics) 

(4) Ancient History in Bengali 

(5) Histories of Greece and Rome in Bengali. 

(6) The first three Book* of Euclid In Bengali 

(7) Putpanjalt or floral offering* dedicated to his father In old 
ornate style 

(8) Ppnbarik Prabcndha or essays on domestic life. 

(9) Samajik Prabaxdka or essays on social life 

(10) Achar Prabajidha or rule* of life based on the Hindu 
Sastras 

(u) Miscellaneous and critical essays 

(ia) History of India — a dream of the 3rd battle of PanipaL 

(13) History of England — a text book 

After he had for some time edited an educajlonal magazine 
named Shtksha Darpan or Mirror of Teaching the Government of 
Bengal in 1868 transferred to him the prop letorship of the Educa 
tun Gautle with a grant In-ald of Rs 300 a month In his handf 
the Ga&lte became popular and was after his death made over to 
the Bisva Isath Trust 

Sir Alfred Croft as Vice Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
said of him — A man of wide culture familiar with all the mam 
development* of European thought and holding liberal dew* on 
many social subject* he was a Hindu of Hindu* in all that concern 
ed the regulation of hi* own life and the doctrine* of hi* religion. 
In the efficacy of the doctrine* of the edantlc phllosophv he had a 
profound belief — bpth a* a system of phllosophv and as a rule of 
faith In it he claimed to find full satisfaction for all his spiritual 
needs.* 1 

Hi* Snmajik Prabandha was noticed in the addreis delivered 
in 1893 by Sir Charles Elliott as President of the Asiatic Society 
He said that no tingle volume in India contains >0 much wisdom 
and none show* such extensile reading It is the result of the life- 
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long study of a Brahmin of the old class in the formation of whose 
mind eastern and western philosophy has had an equal share ” 

A combination ot firmness with gentleness was the main feature 
of his character and was largely displajed in his relations with 
Government olhcers m educational matters His conversation w r as 
gra\e but cheerful, instructive and suggestive, never frivolous his 
personal influence was magnetic and elevating Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge wrote of him — “ Vidyasagar was the \er) ideal ot a high- 
minded benevolent and intellectual Brahmin of the old school — 
Kristo Das was the model of the kindly, clever, versatile man of the 
world — but Babu Bhudeb in Ins later jears seemed to me to combine 
some of the best qualities of both these great men ” 


BABU HARIS CHANDRA MUKERJI 

Haris Chandra Mukerji m his short life (1S24-1861) made a name 
for himself as a journalist which will endure He w r as born at 
Bhowampur near Calcutta, the son of a poor Kuhn Brahmin by the 
youngest of Ins 7 wi\es He was a free student at the Union School 
for some ^ars and at an early age was compelled by poverty to take 
employment in Messrs Tulloh & Co ’s auction room on a salary of 
Rs 10 B) competitive examination he gained admission as a clerk 
on Rs 25 a month to the office of the Military Auditor-General in 
Calcutta, under Colonel Champneys, where he gradually rose to 
higher pa) and w r as drawing a salar) of Rs 400 a month before his 
death 

His clerical duties left him ample leisure to pursue the historical, 
legal, philosophical and political studies in which he delighted, and 
then he took to literature It is said that he could recite from 
memory man) passages from Gibbon s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire and from Kant’s Philosophical works 

His first literary contributions were to the Hindu Intelligencer, 
when the Bengal Recordet w'as brought out in 1849, he contributed 
several articles to it It was in 1855 that the Hindu Patriot w r as 
issued under his sole editorial charge The number of its subscribers 
in those days never exceeded 150 it w T as in fact a losing concern 
during the editorship of Hans Chandra, and cost him more than 
Rs 100 a month out of his official income The propnetorship was 
eventually vested in his elder brother, Haran Chandra His journal 
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was conducted with so much ability and learning that It attracted the 
notice of the highest members of the Civil Service and the Govern- 
ment of India He joined in 1853 the British Indian Association 
which was established the year before, and at once took a hearty 
interest in its organisation and advancement It Is said that, when 
his family dwelling house in Bbowampur was attached by Indigo 
planters under the decree of the Civil Court for defamation the 
Association paid off the amount of the decree and saved the 
property 

Haris Chandra Mukerji was pre-eminently a self-taught and self 
made man There were few stirring incidents In his life In the 
Mutiny his paper displayed an amount of accurate knowledge and 
statesmanship that vras valued by Lord Canning his policy was to 
vindicate the Bengali character from any imputation of disloyalty 
when the quarrel between the raxyais of the Indigo districts and the 
planters waj running high, he espoused the cause of the former 
depicting In vivid colours their grievances and sufferings. He thus 
braved the wrath of the whole planting Interest, who had their ad 
vo cates In the Press and m the non-offleial European community of 
Calcutta. He helped all who came to him for help by writing 
out petitions to the authorities, and by obtaining legal advice for 
them When many o f the poor indigo raiyats who came down to 
Calcutta had nothing to eat, Babu Hans Chandra gave them food 
His sympathies were always with the poor and before bis death the 
indigo question was In the way to be placed on a sounder basis In 
addition to his Journalistic work it may be mentioned that the petition 
to Parliament, on the occasion of the renewal of the East India 
Company s Charter In 1853 ™ from his pen His Interest In 
spiritual matters was shown by the active help he gave in establishing 
the Bhowanipur Brahmo SamaJ He moved in the most intellectual 
circles of Calcutta Among those who prised his company were 
Ram Gopal Ghose Rama Prasad Roy and Justice Sambhu Nath 
Pandit He died on the 14th Juno 1861 broken down by over work 
a victim to consumpuon Much loved in life his loss was deeply 

S oumed A subscription of Rs. 10 500 for a memorial to him was 
ised which was expended in building the Haris Chandra Library 
^°ie premises of the British Indian Association. The Association 
*- annuity to his widow till her death 
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MAHARAJA RAMA NATH TAGORE, c s i 
Rama Nath Tagore was six years junior to his brother Dwarka 
Nath Tagore — the rich, advanced and enterprising gentleman who 
made a name not only in India but also in England and France, which 
he visited in 1842 and 1845-6, dying in London on 1st August 1846 
Rama Nath, after acquiring the elements of English at Mr 
Sherbourne’s school in the company ot his cousin, Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore, learnt Sanskrit, Persian and Bengali at home After leav- 
ing school, he worked in the firm of Alexander &. Co , and, when 
the Union Bank was started in 1829, he was appointed its Treasurer 
through the influence of his brother When it failed he acted as 
one of its liquidators 

He joined Prasanna Kumar in founding an English weekl} 
newspaper called The Re/01 met At the great Free Press Dinner 
of 1835, he responded to the toast of the “People of India ” He 
w r orked hard as a member of the Landholders’ Society, and on its 
abolition took a leading part in the foundation of the British Indian 
Association, of which he was first a Vice President and subsequently 
President for about 10 years He was often muted to address or 
preside over public meetings 

In 1866, he became a Member ot the Bengal Legislative Council, 
and by his advocacy of the cause of the raiyals gained the title of 
the raiyats friend In 1873, he was appointed a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Governor-General and made a Raja 
In recognition of his services in connection with the famine of 1874 
he was made a C S I on Lord Northbrook’s recommendation 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales gave him as a souvenir 
a handsome xing, on the occasion of the Prince’s reception by the 
native community at the Belgachia villa, as he was President of the 
reception Committee At the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi on the 
1st January 1877 he was given the title of Maharaja 

As a Municipal Commissioner for Calcutta, his services to the 
cause of reform and economy were recognised b) his countrymen, 
and, when the question Of providing decent burnm g-gha/s for Hindus 
was under discussioh, he fought the people's battle and helped m 
■ raising funds to improve the ghats and save them from abolition He 
was a Governor of the Hindu College, a Governor of the native 
Hospital, an actne member of the. General Committee of Public 
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degree of M A and B Lin 1864 and 1865 He was appointed a 
Member of the Bengal Legislative Council In 1879 a Member of the 
Viceroy i Legislative Council In 1884 and 1 886 and took a prominent 
part in the discussions of the Bengal Tenancy Bill in which he showed 
such ability that the Member In charge of the Bill Sir Steuart 
Baylev remarked u Though the death of our lamented colleague, 
Rai Kristo Dass Pol Bahadur In the middle of our discussions was a 
grievous loss to them (the tamindars of Bengal) and indeed to all of 
us yet their interests could hardh ba\e found a better representative 
than in his successor who with inflexible constancy and even a more 
perfect knowledge of detail than his predecessor contested every 
inch of ground and displayed a temper and ability which showed 
how wisely the British Indian Association had made their selection’ 
he had for some time been Secretary of that Societv He was created 
a Companion of the Order of the Star of India on 16th Febrnarv 
1887 and at the same time the title of Raja was conferred on him 
in recognition of his own and his father s distinguished public 
services 


MAHARAJA SIR JOTINDRA MOHAN TAGORE 
BAHADUR, k. c s i 

The Maharaja Sir Jotindru Mohan Tagore Bahadur c.c.1.1 
has long held a position of great Influence in Bengal and Calcutta 
As a distinguished member of Native society a gentleman of high 
culture and a wealthy landowner he has had the confidence of Govern 
ment ahd the respect of all classes. Bom in 1831 he was educated at 
the Hindu College Calcutta, and also at home under the guidance of 
the celebrated Capt D L. Richardson and others He gam earlv 
proof of his literary culture and taste by composing several Bengali 
dramas and farces, and by associating with men of learning and ability 
He was a member and for several years. Honorary Secretary of 
the British Indian Association its President In 1879 an ^ 
in 1891 He began early to attend public meetings and take 
a thore in public affair* Thaa In the Onssa famine of 1866 be 
co-operated with Government In devising measures of relief in the 
Midnapore District In 1870 he was nominated to be a Member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council and rpappointed In 187a in 
February 1877 he was appointed an Additional Member of the 
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specimens of art, where he has entertained with princely hospitality 
He has received for life the income of the vast estates left by his uncle 
Proaanna Kumar Tagore and has been able to make large additions 
to hi i share of hli paternal property The Tagores of Calcutta have 
always held a leading position In Bengal but the Maharaja Sir 
Jotindra has more than any other member °f the family combined 
public offices with hi« personal status Strictly orthodox and devoted 
to religious observances he has never disregarded the claims of 
society civilisation and culture and has gained the goodwill and 
esteem of Europeans and Ws own countrymen alike It has been 
well said of him that he combines the polished politeness of the old 
school with the educational accomplishments of the new more 
completely than any other man of his wne By selecting him as a 
member of various special Committees such as the Education Com 
mission of 1882 the Jury Commission of 1893 besides the other 
appointments above mentioned. Government has shown its appre 
datlon of his ability and character Costly litigation took place 
in connection with the interpretation of the will of his uncle Balm 
Prosanna Kumar Tagore The Privy Council finally decided that 
the Maharaja had only a life-estate under the will, and that after 
his demise the estate would go to his cousin Babu Gayendra Mohan 
Tagore, or his representaUves. 


NAWAB SIR SAUAD HASSAN Aid KHAN BAHADUR 
OF MURSHIDABAD o c. l k. 

Thz history of the Nawab Nazims of Bengal is bound up with the 
early history of the English In Bengal. Their descendant It the 
present Nawab Sir Salyad Hassan Ali Khan Bahadur the eldest son 
of the late Muntaxim ubmalk Mohsin ud-daula. Far! dun Jab Nawab 
Salyad Mansur All Khan Bahadur the last titular Nawab Nanm 
Subadar of Bengal Bihar and Orissa. He was bom on the 25th 
August 1846 and succeeded to the masnjd on 27th March 1883 he 
traces his descent from the Prophet, and also from All, the Prophet s 
‘son-in-law 

In 1865 he was sent to England under CoL Herbert remaining 
there for some years for his education, and was introduced to the 
Queen by the Secretary of State. He ha* given two of his sons an 
English education. 
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The last Nawab Nazim having resigned his position and titles on 
i st November 1880, the hereditary title of Nawab Bahadur was 
conferred on the eldest son Saiyad Hassan Ah Khan by a Sanad 
dated 17th February 1882 He was made a Knight Commander of 
the Order of the Indian Empire on 1 6th February 1887, Intisham-ul- 
mulk, Rais-ud-daula, Amir-ul-umra, Mahabat Jung, on 20th May 
1887 and a Knight Grand Commander of the above Order on 20th 
May 1890 

By an agreement entered into with the Secretary of State on 12th 
March 1891, which was subsequently incorporated m Act XV of 1891, 
he confirmed the act of his father of 1st November 1880 In return 
for this the Nawab Bahadur received a fixed hereditary position with 
a settled income, certain landed estates m several districts of Bengal 
and the rank and dignity of Premier Noble m Bengal with the 
hereditary title of Amir-ul-umra 

The Nawab Bahadur maintains the dignity of his position and 
family to the best of his power His estates are well administered 
his charities have always been extensive, his sympathies are not limited 
by religion’ or nationality, his liberality has been displayed in every 
public cause, and he is given to hospitality Before his health broke 
down some years ago, he was as active in body as in mind, and never 
spared himself, on the occasion of floods or an) general calamity, in 
his exertions to relieve the sufferings of the people On the occasion 
of the earthquake of June 12th 1897, he very nearly lost his life and 
was extricated only just in time from the falling palace in which he 
was living The Nizamat buildings were severely injured, the repairs 
entailing considerable expenditure on the Nawab Bahadur The 
mam palace building, constructed m 1837 at a cost of sixteen lakhs 
of rupees, is one of the largest buildings in Bengal, and contains 
many pictures and objects of interest and value, among them a 
picture of William IV, presented by the King himself to the Nawab 
Nazim of the day The Nawab Bahadur has always exhibited the 
greatest loyalt) to Government 

RAI KRISTO DAS PAL BAHADUR, c 1 e 

The death of Rai Kristo Das Pal Bahadur, c 1 e on the 24th 
Jul) 1884 was "a loss to his countr), to journalism and politics 
Born in Apnl 1838, he joined the Oriental Seminar) at the age of 
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six, and subsequently became the pupil of Captain D L. Rlc 
In the new Metropolitan College (1854) In 1857 he bi 
attend tbo Calcutta Public Library as a reader and to co 
about this time to some of the local periodicals He was 
leading member of a Debating Club When translator to the 
of the *4 P argon as he was appointed Assistant Secretar 
British Indian Association In December 1858 The work 
life for which he was best known was performed In con 
with (1) the Htndu Patriot, (1) the British Indian Assc 
(3) the Calcutta Municipality and (4) the Bengal Legislative ( 
When Hans Chandra Mnkerp the founder of the Huiiu 
died on the 14th June 1861 its new proprietor Babu Kail F 
SmhjL, after managing it at a loss for sometime made it 
Pandit Isvar Chandra Vldyaaagar who invited Kristo Das Pa 
the editorial charge In November 1 86 j and subsequently ton 
the proprietorship in July 186a to a body of Trustees. Tht 
over the management to Kristo Daa, so that, from 1861 to il 
of his death, he was m charge, and raised the paper to a po: 
influence and pecuniary prosperity He was a man of n 
views and knew bow to avoid personal attacks on charm 
motives while exercising a keen but fair criticism of offid 
The innovations of Sir George Campbell as Lieutenant-Gov 
Bengal afforded many matters for comment, and Kristo Das 
trenchant in his views that their relations were greatly strainei 
deposition of Mnlhar Rao the Gaekwar of Baroda, in 18; 
Ws pen an opportunity of exposing the vulnerable points 
Government prosecution His genera] attitude as a writer w 
advocate of the admission of Natives of India to a greater a 
political power and of Government appointments, and his 
was largely due to the moderation of ins views. He was al 
a supporter of the lanindari interest and the landlords of 
ought to be grateful to his memory In 1877 Kristo ] 
received the title of Ral Bahadur and in 1878 the deco ratio 
C.LE, In him the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
found a steady journalistic adherent, and the Vernacular Pi 
of 1878 a strenuous opponent. When the Act was repealed i 
he wrote a humorous article on the vicissitudes through wb 
measure had passed Appointed Assistant Secretary to t 
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Association in 1S58, he worked so well under the guidance of 
Maharaja Romanath Tagore that Ins pa) was gradually raised from 
Rs 100 to Rs 350 a month In June 1 S79 he was appointed paid 
Secrelar) His abilit) , mdustrj and jiatience were conspicuously 
shown in the \arious memorials drawn up b) him and submitted by 
the Association to Go\ernmcnt 

In 1863, Kristo Das Pal was appointed a Justice of the Peace for 
the town of Calcutta’ and soon took a prominent position at the 
Municipal board His services to the Municipal Corporation were 
of great \alue, and, though he was seldom found \otmg with the 
non-official minorit), he never lost lus position as a representative 
of the rate-payers He opposed the scheme of self-government 
embodied in the Calcutta Municipal Bill of 1876, — but in detail, not 
in principle His opposition was directed against specific points, 
such as the appointment of an official Chairman, the union of the 
offices of Chairman and Commissioner of Police, the multiplication 
of expenditure on objects of secondary importance, the restriction of 
the hours of water-supply at high pressure from 17 to 3 hours 
during the day, coupled with a higher water-rate Thus, while he 
eulogized Sir Richard Temple for the gift of self-government to 
Calcutta and joined the Corporation as an elected member, he com- 
plained of the checks and limitations attached to the measure He 
was appointed a Member of the Bengal Legislative Council m 1872 
and every Lieutenant-Governor acknowdedged the value of his services 
in that capacity On the 9th February 1883 he took his seat in the 
Governor-General's Legislative Council, as an Additional Member, 
as the representative of the Bengal zamtndars in the discussions on 
the Rent Bill, which became the Bengal Tenancy Act When the 
Ilbert Bill took its final shape, he said, “ I love peace, but honour 
more and justice above all I say — let bygones be bygones ” 

Kristo Das Pal was a man of the people and his aspirations were 
centred on obtaining increased influence as a public man His 
natural gift of eloquence was highly developed by practice and culti- 
vation as an orator he had few rivals his delivery was clear and 
dignified, his language well-chosen he held his audience at once 
and was quick m debate His statue at the corner of Cornwallis 
Street and Harrison Road gives a very inadequate impression of his 
appearance as a speaker, He w r as ahvays ready to imbibe ideas from 
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person* for whom he bad respett, and his profession as a journalist 
necessitated hi* keeping In touch with every movement and phase of 
public opinion- Industry and independence were ruling principles 
of hi* life and conduct Sir Richard Temple ha* described him as 
on the whole non after Sir Mtdhava Rao the best Informed Indian 
he had ever known his assistance in legislation was really valuable 
and in public affairs he had more force of character than any Native 
of Bengal He belonged to a caste below that of Brahmin and was 
the editor of the Hindu Painot newspaper published in English 
This paper was the organ of the Bengal samixdarx and was in the 
main *n*mined by them but it had a large circulation otherwise both 
among Europeans and Natives, being conducted with independence 
loyalty and learning 


RAJA RAJLNDRA LALA MITRA c l u 

IjtiratUsi has had no more distinguished representative in 
Bengal In recent time* than Raja Rajendra Lai a Mitra, c lk. 
Doctor of Law*. He was born on 15th February 1814 at 
Sura in the suburbs of Calcutta, the 3rd son of Janamcjaya Mitra, 
a good Sanskrit and Persian scholar who was the grandson of 
Raja Pitambar Mitra. The latter so pleased the Mogul Emperor 
at Delhi that he was made a commander of 300 horse and 
offered the rich jagir of Kora in the Doab with the hereditary 
title of Raja. After attending English schools In Calcutta, Rajendra 
Lala In 1 840 entered the Calcutta Medical College In 1841 the late 
Babu Dwarka Nath Tagore offered to take him to England to com 
pi etc bis medical education but his father disapproved of the Idea 
and withdrew him from the Medical College. He next prepared 
himself for the profession of law hut the examination paper* of 
his year having been stolen the examination was null and void In 
dugust ho gave ap the pursuit of law This knowledge of law and 
medicine afterwards enabled him to elucidate many doubtful points 
In the course of his subsequent literary and antiquarian researches. 

At the age of a* he was appointed Assistant Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and held the appointment for 10 year* 
during which he diligently studied Sanskrit and the allied languages. 
A* the Hindu Painot wrote nobody wa* better equipped than be 
wa* to enter into the arena of literary labour*’ Hi* 
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“ Buddha Gaja,” ‘ Historj of the Antiquities of Orissa,” and 
“ Indo-Arjans ” are monuments of extensive and patient research, 
deep and \aned cruditton and sound reasoning from accidental or 
obvious analogies The list of Ins works includes the names of 
50 learned treatises, divided into 128 volumes and comprising no 
less than 33,089 pages” Sir Richard Temple described him as the 
most effectively learned Hindu of his day, both as regards English 
and Oriental classics 

In 1S51 he started the Vividhat tha SangraJia Bengali Magazine, 
and followed it up with the Ra/iasya Sundarbha , which existed for 
5 years In 1855-56 he was appointed Director of the Wards’ 
Institute in Calcutta, and some of the zamindais who were his 
pupils acknowledge with gratitude the debt they owed to his careful 
training When the Calcutta Corporation was established he was 
appointed to be a Municipal Commissioner by the Government, and 
rendered valuable services to the Corporation as well as the rate- 
pa) ers by lus industry, ability and sense of justice In February 
1SS5 the Asiatic Society of Bengal elected him its President He 
w'as connected with the British Indian Association from its founda- 
tion in 1851 to his death, and, besides holding office as Vice-President 
and President, rendered conspicuous service in important discussions 
and correspondence 

His literary achievements were recognised by many learned 
Societies m Europe his correspondence with eminent European 
savants showed the high estimation in which he was held In 1875, 
the Senate of the Calcutta University conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws in recognition of his scholarship In 
1877 he was made a Rai Bahadur and in 1878 Companion of the 
Indian Empire, and was subsequently granted the title of Raja He 
was identified with the Hindu Patriot , which often received its best 
inspiration from his pen As a linguist, he was acquainted with 
Greek, Latin, French and German, while his knowledge of Sanskrit, 
Bengali, Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and Oonya was more profound There 
is no other known instance of a Bengali gentleman having possessed 
such varied acquirements A special pension of Rs 500 a month 
was granted to him in recognition of his services to Literature and 
Archseology A native journal concluded its obituary notice of 
Rajendra Lala m the following words — 
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What constituted his special distinction was his power of 
observation and research His genius was not linguistic but logical 
and scientific. His work was not literary like that of Addison or 
Lamb but historical like that of Niebuhr or SchJicmann His dis- 
tinctive faculty was that of reasoning and what Is Important for 
purposes of discovery of analysis To this were joined power* of 
accurate observation and or the imagination so essential to the 
scientific inquirer n 

Aa President of the Central Text Book Committee £or several 
years he rendered services of no mean order to the cause of educa 
don for which the cordial acknowledgments of Government were 
conveyed to him His death on the 26th July 1891 was widely 
mourned br the Press of India, and some of the highest scholars of 
Europe wrote letter* of condolence to his family 

NAWAB ABDUL LATIF BAHADUR cxi 

Nawab Abdul Ladf Bahadur c us., belonged to a family which 
had long been settled m Faridpur in Bengal His father was a 
leading pleader In the Sadttr DtrL'ani Adalal at Calcutta, respected 
for his high attainments as a Persian scholar He was bom in March 
1828 and educated at the Calcutta Madrasa where he gained a 
Government Senior Scholarship for his proficiency In English as 
well os in Oriental subjects He entered Government service in 1846 
as a teacher and was appointed to be a Deputy Magistrate in 1849 
He rose in due course to the highest grade of Deputy Magistrates 
and acted os a Presidency Magistrate on different occasions. His 
tact, judgment, freedom from prejudice* courteous manners and 
general desire to act as peace maker In various capacities earned for 
him the sincere respect of all classes of jJeople, He wu* a useful 
Member of the Bengal Legislative Council for several yean, a 
Justice of the Peace for Bengal Bihar and Orissa, a member of the 
Central Board of Examiners a Fellow of the Calcutta University 
and member of the Income Tax Commission for Calcutta from 1861 
to 1865 

In X&67 he received from Government a gold medal and a set 
of the Encyclopedia BritannJco, with an autograph inscription by 
the 1 iceroy In recognition of his services id promoting native 
education especially the education of those who like himself 
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belong to the Muhammadan religion ” In 1869 he w as nominated 
to be a member of the Commission to inquire into the state of the 
Calcutta and Hooghly Madrasas, and received the thanks of Govern- 
ment for his work He was a Municipal Commissioner for Calcutta 
and the suburbs , a member of the Board of management of the 
Alipore Reformatory, and of the District Education Committee, 
24 -Paganas , founder, and Secretary since 1863, of the Muham- 
madan Literary and Scientific Society, and promoter of its annual 
conversazione in the Town Hall member of the Philosophical Com- 
mittee of the Asiatic Society, Bengal , a member and Trustee of 
the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, and of the 
District Charitable Society He was made a C I E on 1st January 
1883, a Nawab in May 1880, Nawab Bahadur on the occasion of the 
Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen m 1887 He was altogether a 
very remarkable man in many ways Since his death, in 1893, his 
place m his community can hardly be said to have been exactly 
filled He has been described as “ the most progressive and 
enlightened among the Muhammadans of Bengal IJe believed that, 
unless the rising generation among his co-religionists exerted them- 
selves intellectually with more effect, they would be utterly out- 
stripped by their Hindu fellow-subjects in the race of life ” 

THE REVD DR K M BANERJEE 
The Revd Krishna Mohan Banerjee, d l , c 1 e , was a conspi- 
cuous man, as a convert and Christian minister, and for his literary 
acquirements He was bom in Calcutta in 1813 His father, 
Jiban Krishna Banerjee, sent him at the age of 11 to the Hindu 
College, where he gamed a scholarship and distinction as a student 
Under the influence of Mr Derozio, the 4th master, Krishna Mohan 
and others adopted heterodox ideas and habits, deriding the usages 
of Hindu society In 1829 he became a master in the Hare School 
and aimed at the overthrow' of idolatry and caste, but his services 
were dispensed with on the representations of the Hindu guardians 
of the pupils He became acquainted with the Revd Dr Duff and 
accepted Christianity, announcing the fact in the newspaper, The 
Inquirer, which he had started In 1837 he was ordained Deacon, 
and became pastor of*Chnst Church m Cornwallis Square he 
continued to preach from 1837 101852 His literary work at this 
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time and afterwords was considerable He published 1 3 volomei 
of the Encyclopedia Btngaltrtsis In English and Bengali with the 
assistance of Government He wrote an Essay on Female Education 
and contributed to the Calcutta Review and other journals From 
1852 to 1868 he was a professor in Bishop 1 College, bnt resigned 
on some difference with the authorities and became a pensioner of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. He was subsequently 
an Honorary Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. About 1 861 
he published his work on the six Darjans or philosophical systems 
of the Hmdns which gave him a place among the learned scholars 
of the day In 1875 his w °rk. The Aryan Witness, appeared. From 
time to time he published with annotations several Sanskrit text books 
and pamphlets and his EdgUsh writings and lectures were numerous 
and of a high class. He was a member of the British Indian 
Association from 1851 a Vice President of the Bethune Sodetv 
and a leading member of the Hare memorial Committee A Fellow 
of the Calcutta University In 1858 he was In 1867 and 1868 Pres! 
dent of the Faculty of Arts and received In 1876 the Honorary 
degree of Doctor in Lav In recognition of his varied acquirements 
and services to the cause of Indian literature. He resigned his 
position as an elected member of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation 
in 1885 when the Local Government interfered with regard to the 
sanitation of the town As a linguist ho had few equals knowing 
eleven languages well In Bengali and Ooriya ho was considered 
an authority was a member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and of 
the Board of Examiners and was made a C I E He also managed 
the Sundarban property of his son in law Ganondra Mohan Tagore. 
By careful and economical management of his various sources of 
income from his literary and landed properties he gained a position 
of comparative affluence which enabled him to Indulge his love of 
charity to the poor whether Hindus or Christiana As an indefati 
gable reader and writer ho will be best remembered by his literary 
work In which be was engaged up to the time of his death on the 
nth May 1885 at the age of 72 


THE MAHARANI SVARNAMAYI c. 1. 

The name of the Maharanl Svarnamay^ has long been widely 
known for her munificent generosity, continued through a number of 
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years She was bom in 1827 at the village of Bhattakol m the 
Burdwan district, and at the age of eleven married to Kumar Krishna 
Nath of Kasimbazar She received some education m Bengali and 
arithmetic under the supervision of her husband, and was thus able 
to understand zavundari and other business in her later years 
She also read much Bengali periodical literature, including news- 
papers 

Her husband Kumar Krishna Nath received the title of Raja 
Bahadur in 1841 from Lord Auckland He supported education 
and every good movement, and bore a large share of the expense 
of erecting David Hare’s marble statue, now in the Hare School 
compound He was so alarmed at the news of a murder in 
which some of his people were involved that, to avoid the share 
of publicity, he died by his own hand in 1845 at his house in 
Chitpur Road Calcutta Svarnamayi’s two daughters both died 
at an early age 

The East India Company, under a will of Raja Krishna 
Nath, took possession of the whole estate with the exception of 
Svamamayi’s stndhan property, which she managed well It was 
then that she engaged, as her adviser, the late Rajib ftochan Rai, 
Rai Bahadur, who for many years managed the vast estates of the 
Kasimbazar Raj with great efficiency 

Svarnamayi brought a suit in the late Supreme Court against the 
East India Company to contest the validity of her husband’s will 
After nearly 3 years the suit was decided on 15th November 1847 
in her favour , the will was declared null and void, as the testator 
was proved to have been of unsound mind at the time of its execution 

Under the management of Rajib Lochan Rai, not only were the 
debts that had accumulated during the years of litigation paid off, 
but order was restored in the zamindans which had deteriorated from 
want of proper attention 

As a Hindu widow Svarnamayi considered it a part of her religion 
to spend little on herself and to use her large means m benefiting 
others Government at first gave her the title of Rani m recognition 
of her liberality and public spirit She was promoted to the rank of 
Maharam in 1871 and in 1878 was made a C I,i e a Member of 
the Imperial Order of the Crown of India, by the Queen Empress 
Her Dewan Rajib Lochan had been made a Rai Bahadur in 1875 and 
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Government further gratified the Mabaranl by promising the title of 
Maharaja to her heir Manindra Chandra Nandi was duly inveited 
toon after his succession to the estates the net Income of which 
was at the time of the Maharanl s death In August 1897 between 
6 and 8 lakhs 

It would be impossible to recount all the Mahoram s benefac 
tions for public purposes Her purse was always open to applicants 
in any good cause She continued her husband s policy of assisting 
literary efforts and Education The principal objects of her muni 
ficence were — The Berhampore water works, Ra. 1 50,000 the North 
Bengal Famine Rs t *3,000 the Hostel for female medical students, 
Ra 100000 the Campbell Medical school Hostel for female 
students Rs. 10000 a flutaber of other institutions and charities 
received handsome donations from her hand*. She supported the 
Berhampore College at a cost of Rs. 16,000 to Ra. to 000 a year and 
set apart Rs. 11,000 for giving winter clothes to the poor Her 
smaller gifts were Innumerable 

On the occasion of the Potts Sanhrattlt which falls In January 
the Maharam used to prepare nee and other food matenals amounting 
to several thousand mounds and distribute the same freely to all 
comers. At the same time the used to give away shawls and broad 
cloth to Pandits and Brahmins assembled and blankets to Nagus 
and fakirs. At the Ckait Sanhanli she distributed brass g haras 
clothes and money to Brahmins and fed a large number of paupers. 
During the Durga puja she used to give large annual gifts to Pandits 
and feed several thousand people. Her presents to her servants 
also were large She also helped with money poor Brahmins and 
others to give their daughters In marriage or to celebrate the sraik 
ceremony of their deceased parents or to invest Brahmin lads with 
the sacred thread She at times paid the debts of many persons 
She excavated numerous tanks and wells and helped In the con 
struction of dispensaries. Several Sanskrit Tola and high and 
middle schools owed their existence to her liberality chiefly In her 
own e amxndaris 

Her estates lay In the districts of Morshidabad Raj shah i Pabrat, 
Dlnajpur Malda, Rangpur Bogra, Farid pur Jessore Nadia, Burdwan 
Howra, and the 14 Parganas In Bengal and in Gbaxipur and Axim 
garh in the N W Provinces, 
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Dr MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR, c i e , md, l l 
No one in Bengal has held a higher position in Science than Dr 
Mahendra Lai Sircar, a position which he has fairly won for himself 
by ability and labour He was born on the 2nd of November 1833 
at the obscure village of Paikpara in the district of Howrah, and has 
often referred to his descent from the actual tillers of the soil , his 
immediate ancestors were of the bhadio lok class Having m his 
early youth lost both his parents, he was brought up by his mater- 
nal uncles was taught for a time m the school of the cele- 
brated lame teacher, Thakur Das De, and placed m the Hare 
School at the age of seven In 1849 he joined the Hindu Col- 
lege with a Junior scholarship, and soon distinguished himself 
at the Presidency College, which succeeded the Hindu College 
Even at school he gave evidence of his love of Science After 
5 years at the Presidency College, he joined the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College in 1854 , while yet m the second year of his medical 
studies, he attracted the notice of Dr Archer, at whose request he 
delivered a series of lectures on Optics to his fellow students , the 
other professors also greatly esteemed his merits He passed the 
final examination in i860 with the highest honours in Medicine, 
Surgery, and Midwifery, and won several scholarships In 1863 he 
took the degree of M D with special success In the same year he 
joined the Bengal Branch of the British Medical Association, instituted 
by the late Dr S G Chakrabarti, and at the opening meeting delivered 
a long and fervent speech, denouncing Homoeopathy as a system of 
quackery He was for 3 years Secretary of the Association and 
was then elected one of its Vice-Presidents It was at this time that 
his views regarding Homoeopathy underwent a remarkable change 
From being a persecutor he became a warm advocate When review- 
ing a work on Homoeopathy, he found in its pages facts that induced 
him to put the new system to practical test By watching some of 
the test cases of a Homoeopathic practitioner, he began to believe 
that the so-called infinitesimal doses do act and act beneficially in 
removing disease. He accordingly read an address at an annual 
meeting of the Medical Association in February 1S67 “on the 
supposed uncertainty in Medical Science and on the relation between 
diseases and their remedial agents ” This declaration of faith m • 
Homoeopathy was a great turning point m his career. In January 
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186S he started the Calcutta Journal of Mediant for the public 
dissemination of his advanced view* 

In August 1869, he advocated In hit Journal the establishment of 
a National Institution for the Cultivation of Science. His hopes were 
fulfilled in 1876 when with the support of Sir R. Temple he was 
enabled to found the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science which has since acquired a recognised position At the 
Convocation of the Calcutta University held in February 1900, Lord 
Cunon thus referred to the Association, — You have, I believe, In 
your midst a Society Which on a bumble scale, because It Is pos 
sewed of humble means attempts to diffuse scientific knowledge 
among the educated population of Bengal I allude to the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science to which Dr Sircar bus 
I believe devoted nearly a quarter of a century* of unremitting and 
only partially recognised labour ” On the same occasion the Vice 
Chancellor Sir F Maclean, spoke of him as follows — 1 An Indian 
votary of Sdenoe ( Dr Sircar ) upon whom we conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of law the year before last, has been 
devoting a lifelong service In preparing the ground for the cultivation 
of Science by his countrymen 

Dr Mahendra Lol Sircar was appointed a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University in 1870 and In 1898 received the degree of Doctor in 
Law The Vice-Chancellor Mr Justice Trevelyan then said, u In 
conferring this degree upon him we are not merely honouring hi* 
labours in the cause of Science For many years In spite of the 
many calls of his professional work, ho devoted much of his time to 
our service For 10 successive years he was a member of our 
Syndicate and frequently acted os Us President during the absence 
of the Vice- Chancellor He was also for 4 successive years President 
of the Faculty of Arts 1 

He was appointed Sheriff of Calcutta (n 1867, and was a Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council from 1887 to 1893 In 1883 he 
was made iC LL in recognition of his service* to the cause of 
Science. He is one of the oldest members of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, has been frequently elected a member of Its Council and 
U its rep resent* tire In the Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum 
He was an elected Commissioner of the Calcutta Corporation for 
several years and made his mark on the Municipal Board especially 
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in the department of sanitation. His eloquence has often been 
conspicuous in his public speeches 

As a patriot, Dr Sircar has always been on the liberal side 
Though yielding to none m enthusiasm, he has never virulently 
attacked Government measures On the contrary, whenever oppor- 
tunity presents itself, he never fails to remind his countrymen that 
they enjoy more freedom under the British Government than they 
ever did under their own His views m regard to the emancipation 
of women are of an advanced type Though he abstains from 
obtruding his religious sentiments, he has a firm belief in the Divine 
Government of the world Hahnemann has been his guide in the 
region of medicine His life has been one of consistent toil for 
Science and his fellow countrymen 


RAJA KALI KRISHNA DEB BAHADUR, 

Kali Krishna was the second son (born in 1808) of Raja Raj 
Krishna of Savabazar, and grandson of Raja Naba Krishna, the well- 
known Dewan of Lord Clive In 1833 he received from Lord 
William Bentmck the title of Raja Bahadur as a personal distinction, 
together with a gold medal He enjoyed the esteem of all the 
subsequent Governors-General and was favourably known to all high 
officials m Calcutta After the death of Raja Sir Radha Kanta Deb 
Bahadur, Kali Krishna assumed the position of leader of Hindu 
Society and became President of the Sanatan Dharviarakshmi 
Sabha, the object of which was the preservation of the ancient Hindu 
religion 

He knew four languages, — English, Persian, Sanskrit and 
Bengali, — and his translation of Johnson’s Rasselas from English, 
and of the Mahanatak from Sanskrit into Bengali, furnished proof of 
his varied scholarship The Mahanatak was dedicated to Her 
Majesty the Queen and was so favourably received that the 
Governments of Germany, Austria, France and Belgium sent him 
gold medals. He was a member of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
England, a Fellow of the Calcutta University, Justice of the Peace 
for the town of Calcutta, member of the Bethune School Committee, 
and for many years Vice-President of the British Indian Association 
He took a leading part in all movements on behalf of the native 
community and was a friend of education and educated natives, 
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He gave the best evidence of his sincere advocacy of ' female cduca 
tion br putting hi# granddaughter* Into the Bcthune School. He 
web honoured with gradous communications from the Queen the 
Prince Consort, the (then) Prince of Wales and successive Secretaries 
of State for India Thus* wrote the Hindu Patriot, Raja Kali 
Krishna, lived in a world of hi* own enjoying the sympathy and good 
will of the highest in rank He was a most amiable man.' On nth 
April 1874 at the age of 66 Kali Krishna died at Benare*. HI# 
eldest son Harendru Knthna was a Deputy Magistrate and received 
the tittle of Raja on his father s death. 


MAHARAJA SIR LACHMESVAR SINGtfi BAHADUR, OF 
DARBHANGA lc u 

Thx Maharaja Sir Lachmesvar Singh Bahadar of Darbhanga, 
s, c 1 f. as the representative of a noble Bihar house and the posses- 
sor of large estates and wealth had great opportunities of distinguish 
Ing hlmtelf in his generation of which he took full advantage daring 
his comparatively short life. The Maharaja Rudru Singh died in 
1850 and was succeeded by hi* son Mahesvar Singh. The latter 
died in October i860 leaving two minor sons lachmesvar (born in 
1856) and Ramesvar The Maharaja s ejtates were thus daring a 
long minority carefully managed under the Court of Wards by Gov 
eminent officers and tbe two brothers Mere well educated by their 
English tutor Mr C Macnaghten In the Bengal famine of 1874 
large sums were tpent on relief work* for keeping their peasantry 
alive. As head of the Malthili Brahmins and a Hindu of Hindus 
the Maharaja occupied a very high position In Behar and Bengal, and 
was sincerely devoted to the exercises of hi* religion. On attaining 
hi* majority though he alway* retained the service* of European 
officers, he largely directed the management of his property It is 
said that, during hi* life upwards of two crores of rupees were 
expended on various public objects such as famine relief the con 
struct! on of roads contribution* for the mpport of schools and d!s 
pensarie*. He constructed iron bridge* over all the navigable river* 
of hi* KaMtrtdsn and completed an elaborate system of irrigation 
works for the prevention of famine. He devoted spedal attention to 
agricultural Improvements and to the breeding of cattle and horses. 
A* a sportsman he had a considerable reputation The new palace at 
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Darbhanga. with us immense stables, us botanical and zoological 
gardens and hbran, testified to the wealth and good taste of the owner 
As ,\ Member of both the Hen gal Legislate c Council, and the 
Legislative Council of the Governor-General. Maharaja Sir Lachmeswai 
rendered valuable '•ervicc to Government During the lengthened 
discussions on the Bengal Tenanev Bill he acted as one of the 
representatives of the lmd-holders of Bengal and Bihar, the ability 
and moderation he displaved in this and other important questions 
werefullv recognised bv successive Vieerovs and Lieutenant-Governors 
Mthough the Maharaja s Brahmmical training made him prefei 
objects of charuv such as famine relief, medical aid and educational 
endowments, he contributed also very largeh to objects of general 
public utility , such as the gift of Rs 50,000 to the funds of the 
Imperial Institute m England He was a wide reader and could afford 
to indulge Ins taste for new and handsome books Besides the 
political questions of the dav in which he look a marked interest, 
either on Ins own initiative or at the request of his countrvmen, he 
was constantly concerned with matters affecting the welfare of the 
peojile and the citizens of Calcutta who cordially sujqiorted him as 
their chairman and spokesman on important occasions Though his 
vast estates were situated in Bihar in the districts of Muzaffarpur, 
Darbhanga Monghyr, Bhagalpur and Purnea, his influence was felt 
throughout Bengal, at Calcutta, in all landowners' Associations, and in 
official circles On Ins death on the 17th December 1898 he was 
succeeded as Maharaja of Darbhanga (bv a new appointment) by Ins 
brother Ramcsvar Singh, who had at one lime been a member of the 
Statutory Civil Service and had been created Raja Bahadur m May 
1886 


MICHAEL MADHU SUDAN DUTT 
The memory' of Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt, whose genius 
not only created the Bengali blank verse, but also gave the first 
impetus to the creation of a national drama and a national 
theatre, is fondly treasured in literary circles in Bengal That 
genius fortunately found munificent patrons in the Maharaja Sir 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore and the Paikpara Rajas, Pratap Chandra 
and Isvar Chandra Singh But the history of the poet's life shows 
that he was not free from the characteristics which often accompany 
68 
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a poetical temperament Born In the lap of lurury with the example 
of his father s love of pleasure before his eyes, he betrayed at an 
early age a desire for personal comfort and hi* own Inclinations, 
to the disregard of tbe wishes of his parents and of family ties and 
associations 

Madhu Sudan Dutt was bom at Sagardarf in the Jessore district 
on 15th January 1814 and was brought when in his nth year by his 
father Babu Raj Naraytn Dutt, Vakil of the SaJar Dacant Adalat 
to Calcutta and placed for education in the Hindu College That 
has been described as the day of ^ oung Bengal when Hindu students 
thought it glorious to eat beef and drink brandy In the most public 
and ostentatious war The most esteemed professors were Deroiio 
and Captain Richardson As a student Madhu Sudan soon made 
himself famous as a writer of English prose and verse He despUed 
Mathematics, After passing the Junior Scholarship examination he 
left the Hindu College In 184* In consequence of baring become a 
Christian 

He was at Bishop s College from 1843 to 1847 and published 
a rfhort byran In English on the occasion of hit baptism on 9th 
February 1843 He then acquired a knowledge of Greek, and the 
influence of Homer and other Greek poets Is said to be traceable In 
his Bengali poems, Latin, French German and Italian he acquired 
later and could nse with fluency 

From 1846 to 1856 he lived In Madras In very straitened dreum 
stances Both his parents died during bis voluntary exile and he return 
ed to Calcutta to claim his share of the paternal property Including a 
samvtdan and a house In Kidderpore, and succeeded In proving hi* 
claim The Captive Ladle was produced daring hi* sojourn in 
Madras and attracted much attention. In Calcutta he secured a 
clerkship in the Court of the Presidency Magistrate, soon rose to the 
post of Interpreter and earned something by his pen 

When the Belgachia theatre was started by Rajas Praia p Chandra 
and Isvar Chandra Singh the drama of Palnabali was rendered 
into English by Madhu Sudan and was acted with success on 31st 
Jul) 1858 the Lieutenant-Governor and the Judges being present. 
It was on amateur performance but elicited high praise At this time 
Madhu Sudan produced his dramas Sarmuhta and Pa dm avch in 
Bengali His next hterarr experiment was a poem in blank verse — 
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Ttloltama Sambhava Its high merits were at once acknowledged 
and led to the production of the longer and fuller poem — the 
Meghnadabadh He next wrote two farces for the stage ( Akeyt ke 
bah Sabhyata , arid fitno Sahker G/iara Kona) which afforded 
infinite amusement to the auditors, as exposing the vices of ‘‘ Young 
Bengal 

Brajangana Katya and Krishna Kumar i were lus later produc- 
tions Bv angaria was also the production of this period 

He arrived in England in Julv 1862 and becaTne a member of 
Grej’s Inn owing to the irregularity ot his Calcutta agents he 
became imohed in debts and went to Paris, which he regarded as 
the most splendid place in the world That was the most trying 
period of lus life, and he had to rely on help to finish his law 
studies, he returned to Calcutta as a Barrister in 1867 

Improvidence and neglect of Ins professional work soon rendered 
Ins position as a barrister insecure His debts accumulated and his 
old friends were alienated After a period of untold misery, he 
died on the 29th June 1S73 1,1 a Charitable Hospital, lus friends 
providing for lus grave and taking care of lus famil) Some of lus 
literar} remains are still unpublished Though improvident, he was 
ever kind and charitable 


RAI HARA CHANDRA GHOSE BAHADUR 
Hara Chandra Ghose (1808-1868) belonged to a respectable 
famil) , the Ghoses of Behala near Calcutta As the youngest son of 
his father, he had to rely on lus own efforts for future advancement 
At the Hindu College he was soon a favourite of David Hare and 
Ii H Wilson, and of lus teacher Mr Derozio, who imparted a new 
life to the students of that day The famous Academy of Derozio 
claimed Hara Chandra among its leading spirits The reforming zeal 
of some of its members gave a shock to orthodoxy, but Hara 
Chandra maintained his Hinduism 

Soon after leaving College, he was offered the post of Dewan to 
the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck — a post which is now 
designated Superintendent of the Toshakhana of the Foreign office — 
but he was dissuaded from accepting it Lord William next offered 
him the newly created post of Munsif on Rs 100 a month, and this 
he accepted as it offered prospects of promotion Accordingl) he 
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was appointed Munslf at Banknra on 15th April i8Jj and von such 
golden opinions by his ability Industry and uprightness that within a 
year he was promoted to the post of Sadar Amih and after nearly 
6 years at Banknia he was transferred In 1838 to Hooghly In 
November 1841 he was appointed Additional Principal Sadar Amtn 
of the a 4 Par ga Has in 1844 was confirmed in that rank and In 1847 
was promoted to the ist grade. At the same time he was vested with 
magisterial powers. His capacity for work was such that he con 
ducted the dutiefTof both Magistrate and Civil Judge without arrears. 
Lord W Bentinck and Lord Auckland, as Governors of Bengal, gave 
him their support The District Judges as well as the Judges of the 
S 'adar Tktoanx A dal at recorded highly flattering opinions on his work 
as a Judge. Hara Chandra helped the Sad or Court on several occa 
rions In revising its circular orders and bringing them more into 
accord with the advancing times. When Lord DalhousJe proposed 
the appointment of a Native to the Police Bench of Calcutta, the 
Judges of the Sadar Court rmanlmcfusly recommended Hara Chandra 
Ghose for the post When Lord Dalhousle asked him at a private 
Interview what his own feelings were In respect of the Police Magis- 
tracy he referring to attacks In the Press expressed some hesitation 
as to accepting It Lord Dalhousle, is said to have remarked Don t 
mind newspapers Thev abuse me every day am I therefore to be 
deterred from doing my duty ? The cause of native progress Is on 
trial. Yon should show by your own example that your countrymen 
were St to hold high posts under Government ride by side with 
Europeans. 

On the 13rd February 185a Hara Chandra Ghose was gaxetted 
Junior Magistrate of Calcutta, and In 1854 was appointed a Judge of 
the Calcutta Small Cause Court For 16 years he held these 
important posts with credit to himself and benefit to the public, so 
as to justify fully the choice of Lord Dalhousle. He was a man of 
high principles. While at College, he avoided the follies of Ws 
companions who came under the Influence of the new civilisation 
In after years. It is said of him his character was distinguished by 
the same austere virtues the same simplicity and Innate modesty 
Utterly guileless and truthful honest and conscientious to a degree 
he was indeed a model man. He established a school at Ban turn, 
and another at his native village of Behala He was a member of 
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the Bethune School Committee, and took an acti\e part in the move- 
ment to commemorate the services of David Hare to the cause of 
English education in Bengal After the death of Hara Chandra 
Ghose, a memorial meeting was held m the Town Hall on the 4U1 
Januarv 18/19, at which several of the High Court judges and 
members of the Services were present as well as the leaders of Native 
Society Mr Justice Norman, as Chairman, in the course of his 
address, said of Hara Chandra “ He alwajs appeared to me the very 
model of what a native gentleman should be courteous and gentle m 
manner, simple, modest and unassuming, without a particle of conceit 
or affectation about him ” Again “ there may be more brilliant 
men, but it would be difficult to find a better man ” 

A marble bust of him was placed m the main entrance of the 
Calcutta Small Cause Court where he had worked for i4jears 
When it was unveiled b) Mr Justice A G Macpherson on 6th March 
1876, it was hailed as an e\cellcnt likeness of one who for 36 years 
was an ornament of the Native Judicial Service 


BABU PIARI CHAND MITRA 

When Piari Chand Mitra died in November 1883 at the age of 
6 9, the Hindu Palriol wrote — “ In him the country loses a hterarv 
veteran, a devoted worker, a distinguished author, a clever wit, 
an earnest patr ot, and an enthusiastic spiritual enquirer ” He 
belohged to the band of zealous social reformers who derived their 
inspiration from Derozio, of the old Hindu College He preferred 
commerce to Government service, but he was for a long time Secre- 
tary to the Public Library, which gave him ample opportunities for 
the cultivation of literature From his early youth he had a taste 
for Bengali and for letters, and was connected with the Press, con- 
tributing to the Gnananesan, the Bengal Spectator , the Bengal 
Harkaru, the Englishman, the Indian Field, the Patriot and the 
Calcutta Review 

He was the first Secretary to the British Indian Society, the first 
Secretary to the Bethune Society, and the founder of the Hare 
Anniversary, which was held every year on the 1st June for the space 
of forty years He was one of the foundation members of the 
British Indian Association and used to take an active part m its 
affairs He was also a member of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
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worked Hard in Its interests and issued some useful publications 
He was a member of the School Book Society and Vernacular Litera 
turc Committee a Fellow of the Calcutta Uulversity a Justice of the 
Peace and Honorary Magistrate for Calcutta In 1868, he was 
appointed a Member of the Bengal Legislative Coundl and helped 
in passing the Act for the prevention of cruelty to animals. On the 
establishment of the bodety for this pnrpose he was Its first Secre 
tary and then one of Its Vice Presidents. He was a member of the 
Calcutta Corporation under the Act of 1863 and also for many year* 
an active member of the District Charitable Sodety Though not 
a registered Brabmo be fraternised with the leaders of the Brahmo 
Samaj In advanced yean he became first a spiritualist and later a 
Theo«>phiat He wrote both in English and In Bengali on the 
subject of spiritualism. He was one of the founders of the Theoso- 
phic Society of Calcutta. These facts testify to the wide range of 
hi 1 powers 

When Miss Mary Carpenter visited Calcutta in the sixties, Plarl 
Chand had a prominent place In her Committee for the Improvement 
of bemale Education. He had already made a name by publishing 
for the benefit of Bengali ladles the Ramaranjika, which gives 
examples drawn from tbe lives of eminent English women as well as 
biographical sketches of distinguished Hindu women derived from 
history and tradition. Another work the Aihtdi is a spiritual novel 
in which the hero and the heroine seek after tbe knowledge of the 
tool and obtain spiritual light by the education of pain " The 
Adhyatlika another Bengali work deals with the conversation of 
different classes of the people he pointed oat In a humorous way 
the evils of drinking His life of David Hare in English and Bengali 
was much praised at the time, bat his A laltf Ghartr Dalai or 
the spoiled child, surpassed all bis other works m literary power 
and sense of humour A good judge called it u the best novel in 
tbe language A Calcutta Rancvotr said that he wrote the work 
in a spirit at which the Sanskritists stood aghast and shook their 
heads Going to the opposite extreme in point of style, he vigorously 
excluded from his works except on very rare occasions, every word 
and phrase that had a learned appearance. The result is that- the 
book is now rarely read except by the curious It has been trsnilated 
into English and also dramatised His life was one of continued 
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literary activity and public usefulness In manners a gentleman, in 
spirit truly cosmopolitan, his death m 18S3 was mourned jin a large 
circle of friends and admirers He contributed to spiritualist jour- 
nals in England and America and his “Spiritual Straj Lca\cs 
shows large research and profundil) of thought ! 


BABU KISORI Cl I AND MITRA j 
Kisoki Chand Mura was l>orn in Ma} 1822, attended His brother 
Piari Chand JMilra’s English School, the Hare School and 1 he Hindu 
College ' in the last he was a favourite of Captain D L Richardson 
for his literary aptitude lie was for a time an honorary teacher in 
Dr. Duff’s School and studied English classics under his direction 
Subsequently he served in the office of the Legal Remembrancer and 
in 1844 was appointed Assistant Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
He contributed largely to the Bengal Spectator , the Bengal Ilarkai u 
and the Calcutta Review, and gained thereb} considerable Reputation 
His article on Raja Ram Mohan Ray in the Calcutta Review 
attracted the favourable notice of Sir F Halliday, then Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, w’ho called upon Kisori Ciand and 
conferred upon him in 1846 a Deputy Magistracy at Rajshahi 
There he acquired a reputation by inducing the zamindars and other 
wealthy people to found schools and dispensaries and to construct 
roads and dig tanks 

When Babu-Hara Chandra Ghose was promoted from the Calcutta 
Police Bench to the Court of Small Causes, his patron, Sir F 
Halliday, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, conferred ujjion Kisori 
Chand the post of Junior Magistrate For some years he occupied the 
Bench with credit to himself , but he lost his appointment! in conse- 
quence of circumstances brought to light by Mr S Wauchope, b c s 
then head of the Calcutta Police Many men would have succumbed 
to the blow but Kisori Chand was not a man to sit idle and do 
nothing He soon devoted his versatile talents to literature and 
politics He assumed charge of the Indian Field newspaper 
(which had been founded by Mr James Hume, Senior Police Magis- 
trate of Calcutta), and conducted it for several years with considerable 
‘ ability, when his failing health led him to give it up and incorporate 
it with the Hindu Patriot In 1859 he joined the British Indian 
-Association and soon became one of its leading members, j After his 
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death the Association recorded a Resolution in recognidoh -of hi* 
services to that body and the country 

Possessed of rich stores of knowledge of western literature and 
master of a good English style he was reckoned as" one of the best 
Eng lish writers among his countrymen He tried different classes 
of subjects —Biography Theolog) Law Politics, Sociology Agncul 
tore. The pages of the Calcutta Review contained his essay* 
on Hindu women phases of Hinduism Orissa, past and present. 
Agriculture and agricultural exhibitions in Bengal Ram Mohan Ray 
Rad ha Knnta Deb the Burdwan Raj the Nadia Raj Rajas of 
Rajshahi the Kasimbaxar Raj He lectured on Mat! Lai Seal on 
Dwarka Nath Tagore on the Hindu College and ita founder on 
Chaltanya on the lessons of the famine of 1866 on the progress of 
education in Bengal and other subjects of Interest His addresses 
at various public meetings were noted for their ability and fearless 
independence of spirit 

Though not a registered B rah mo he supported tho teachings of 
Raja Ram Mohan Ray in his reviews and lectures While he wag a 
Police Magistrate he Initiated a Social Reform Association through 
which he advocated the remarriage of Hindu widow*, the education of 
females and the abolldon of Kulin polygamy among the Brahmins and 
kayasthas of Bengal In his youth he had established at his bwn home 
a society called the theo-phllanthropic society which was attended by 
those among his contemporaries who were advocates of reform. Ho 
took a lively interest in agriculture and horticulture and delighted in 
flowers He was an agreeable companion, but in the matter of living 
he failed to follow In the footsteps of bis elder brother or Babu 
Hara Chandra Ghose. The Hindu PaJrtot of tLe nth August 
1873 said one thing however must be saldxtf him — that what 
ever his fault* he injured onlr himself and nobody else. As an 
accomplished writer a fearless advocate of his country s Interest* 
and a realous worker he has left a void which we fear cannot be 
easily filled up ** 

He died on the 6th August 1873 A biographer thus contrasts 
the two brothers — * Both were reformers But While the elder 
brother Inculcated enlightened precepts by gentle means the younger 
shocked the feelings of the majority of the people by doing violence 
to their time-honoured customs. While the one reads and respects 
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our Sas/ras and takes pleasure in making allusions to them m his 
writings and his conversation, the other did not think it worth his while 
to go through them, simply from a feeling of supreme contempt 
The one is a thorough spiritualist, the other was to all intents and 
purposes a sturdy materialist, probably an honest Epicurean ” 

KM BWKIM CHANDRA CIIATTERJI BAHADUR, u a b l 

C 1 F 

\wong Bengali authors no one held a higher place in his own 
line than the late Bankim Chandra Chatterji He was bom on 
27th June 1838 at Kantalpara in the 24-Patgafias His father, Jadab 
Chandra, was a Deputy Magistrate who enjoyed Ins pension for 
33 tears Ills abilities were noticed at lus first tillage school, and at 
the Mtdnapore English school winch he attended from 1846 to 1851 
He then studied at the Hooghly College till 1856, when he joined the 
Presidency College with a senior scholarship and became a member 
of the most intellectual coterie In 1858, he was the first Indian to 
take the degree of B A and the Government of Sir F Halliday at 
once appointed him to be a Deputy Magistrate in recognition of his 
talents By 1885 he had risen to the first grade in the Subordinate 
E\ccuti\c (now the Provincial) Service, and for some time acted as an 
Assistant Secretary to the Go\ eminent of Bengal He rendered good 
sen ice in a number of districts and also acted as Personal Assistant 
to the Commissioners of the Rajshahi and Burdwan Divisions In June 
1867, he was Secretary to a Commission appointed by Government 
for the reMSion of the salaries of ministerial officers While m charge 
of the Khulna sub-dmsion (now a district) he helped very largely in 
suppressing river dacoiftes and establishing peace and order in the 
eastern canals 

But it was not for his services as a prominent member of the 
Provincial Service that Bankim Chandra is to be remembered The 
titles conferred upon him were gained rather by his reputation 
in the world of letters than m the public service. While still at 
College he competed for a prize poem and though unsuccessful w'as 
honourablyj mentioned at the same time he took a prominent part 
m the Students’ Debating Club When about 15 years of age he 
began to study Sanskrit Literature and rapidly learnt enough to be 
able to criticise the works of Sanskrit authors 
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While at Khulna, Bankim Chandra began a semi story 
named Rajmohan t wife In the India* Fuld newspaper then 
edited by KUori Chand Mitra. Thu was his first public literary 
effort. VurgtsnaffdtKi was his first attempt at Bengali novel 
writing its heroine was modelled upon one of Sir Walter Scott s, 
and the work was highly appreciated by the Hindu community 
Kafxslkundala Alnttahni Bishabrikxha and other novels followed In 
rapid succession About 1873 he started the Bangadarsaa, a monthly 
periodical devoted to criticism and original stories or essay*. The 
journal gave a fresh *tart to higher criticism bnt he discontinued It 
in 1878 owing to pressure of official duties 

A list of his other principal work* is os follows — 1 Kruktta 
Kania 1 will * Krishna Chanla 3 Chandrastkhar 4 Debt 
Chaudhuraai 5 Ananda Alalh 6 Si la Bam 7 Raj Sink a 
8 Rcyaat 

The vividness and reality of his characters has been specially 
noticed A critic writes that the realism of hU Raj Sinha stands 
quite unrivalled " Several of the novels have been dramatised and 
placed upon the stage their popularity is said to continue undlmi 
nlshed 

Bankim Chandra retired from Government service in 1891 and 
died on 8th April 1894 


RAJA SATA A CHAR AN GHOSAL BAHADUR OF 
BHUKAILAB 

Satya Charan Ghosal was the fifth in descent from Kandarpa 
Ghosal who removed to Kidderpore when the village of Gar 
Govindapur In which he had resided was taken up as a site for the 
construction of Fort William Kandarpa had two tons, Krishna 
Chandra and Gokul Chandra. The latter was Dewan to Mr Verelst, 
Governor of Bengal and made a large fortune. On the death of 
Goknl his nephew Jav Narayan the only son of Krishna Chandra, 
Inherited his property 

Jay Narayan was a Keasngo in Sandlp. He settled In Bhukailas 
near Kidderpore and founded temples there He received the 
title of. Maharaja Bahadur from the Emperor of Delhi with the 
privilege to maintain 3 500 sowars He founded the Jay Narayan 
College at Benares at a heavy cost and handed it over to the mis- 
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sionarics \\ ith an endowment for Us support He was a Bengali 
poet of no mean calibre ]a} Narajan’s onlj son, Kali Sankar, 
received the title of Raja Bahadur from the Government of India, 
in recognition of his valuable services, public charities, and general 
benevolence Kali Sankar established the Benares Asv lum for the 
blind, where the) recci\e food and raiment free 

Sat} a Charan was the fourth among the seven sons of Kali 
Sankar lie received from the Governor-General the title of Raja 
Bahadur after the death of his elder brothers, and maintained the dig- 
nity of the family by contributing liberal donations towards the con- 
struction of public works and to public and private charities He was 
a foundation member and Secretary of the British Indian Association 
lie died in 1856 His eldest son, Kumar Satya Nanda Ghosal, 
was made a Raja Bahadur on the 30th September 1869 and became 
a Member of the Bengal Legislative Council The Bhukailas family 
own large zamtndat js in Tippera, Noakhali, Backergunge, Dacca and 
the 2j t -Parganas, and pay about t ’ lakhs of rupees to Government 
as land revenue 


RAJA PRATAP CHANDRA SINGH BAHADUR 
The brothers, Raja Pratap Chandra Singh and Raja Isvar Chandra 
Singh, of Paikpara near Calcutta, occupied a conspicuous position in 
Calcutta in the fifties and sixties there was no public movement in 
which the} did not activel) participate The original seat of the 
family was at Kandi in the Murslndabad district Its founder was 
Hara Krishna Singh, who acquired considerable wealth under the 
Muhammadan rule His great grandson was Ganga Gobind Singh, 
who was Devvan to the East India Company m the time of Warren 
Hastings His celebration of his mother’s sradh at an unprecedented 
cost of several lakhs of rupees is remembered to this day His des- 
cendants, down to Dewan Sri Narayan Singh, were all men noted for 
their liberality and piety Sri Narayan, not having any male issue, 
adopted the brothers Pratap Chandra and Isvar Chandra Of these, 
the former was a foundation member and a Vice-President of the 
British Indian Association They both received the title of Raja 
Bahadur from the Governor-General for their handsome donations to 
the Medical College Hospital and other charitable institutions, and 
tor taking an active part m the improvement of their countrymen. 
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Pralap Chandra was also made a C. S I Thev contributed about 
Rs. ooo to the fund for promoting the re marriage of Hindu 
widows under the permissive Act of 1856 and established the High 
English School at Kandi on a liberal scale. This Institution still 
exists and has proved most beneficial to the neighbourhood. 

Raja Iavar Chandra Singh had a marked taste for music. The 
brothers with the co-operation of Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan 
Tagore and other men of culture established the Belgachia theatre 
for native theatrical performances and there were performed the 
dramas of Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt as is narrated In the notice of 
his life. The two Rajas also performed many acts of public bene 
licence of which no list is forthcoming 

Raja Pratap Chandra Singh Bahadur died In 1868 his eldest son 
Giris Chandra died In 1 877 and left by his will the sum of Rs. 1 1 5 000 
for the endowment of a hospital at Kandi. Raja Iavar Chandra 
Singh Bahadur died six years before his elder brother His only son 
was the late Kumar Indra Chandra Singh The later generations 
have not made the same good use of their wealth as the brother 
Rajas 


THE REVD LAL BEHARI DE 
Lat, Behan De was bom at the village of Patasi near Burdwan in 
i8a6 He received his education at the General Assembly s Instltu 
tion in Calcutta, under the guidance of the Revd Dr Alexander 
Duff and for three years stood at the head of his class, winning a gold 
medal each year In 1843 he was converted to Christian! t) and for 
six years studied theological subjects In 1851 he was authorised to 
preach and In 1855 took holy orders. He worked at Kalna In the 
Burdwan district until, In i860 he received the charge of a Church 
in Calcutta. At this time he carried on a discussion against the 
preaching of Keahab Chandra Sen under the name of Antidote to 
Brahmoism. Before this he had written a Bengali pamphlet against 
Vedantism For two years he conducted a Bengali journal named 
Arupuxiaj with the view of diffusing Christianity In i860 he started 
the India* Reform tr and later the Friday Review which he con 
ducted with much ability His English style was praised os almost 
faultless. 

In 1867 he gave up preaching and entered the Bengal Education 
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Department, his snlnn at the time of his retirement had risen 
to Rs i ooo a month He retired from the service of Go\ern- 
ment in his 63rd \ear and died m the course of three or four 
\ears 

His no\e 1 Gobvida Samaiita furnishes pictures of peasant life m 
Bengal, which have been fa\ourabl} noticed b) critics both in India 
and in England for their accuracy and pow'er His book on Primary 
Education strong!} adiocated its extension and improvement, and 
his " Litcrar) beauties of the Bible ” was considered very creditable 
to the author. 


RVJ\ SIR SOURINDRO MOIIVN TAGORE, Kt , c 1 f 

(Mus Doc. 0\on) 

S01 RiNDRO Mohan is the joungest and only brother of Maharaja 
Sir Jotindro Mohan Tagore and inherited half the property of his 
father Hara Kumar Tagore He has acquired a world-wude reputa- 
tion as the reviver, interpreter and improver of ancient Indian Music, 
and has recened from numerous Governments and learned Societies 
in civilised countries various marks of appreciation Born in 1840, 
he entered the Hindu College at the age of 9 years and left it 
when 18 on the score of ill-health When 14 years old he wrote 
a small work on history and geography and published it in 1857, 
and a year later he brought out a small drama called Muktabah 
As a student he was fond of Bengali composition From 13 to 
19 he studied Sanskrit With the permission of his elder brother 
he began the study of music at the age of 16 when his father died 
Professors Kshetra Mohan Goswami and Lakshmi Prosad Misra 
were his masters. At the age of 18 he acquired a knowledge of 
English Music with the help of a German Tutor, and the 
Revd. Father Lafont, S. J instructed him in the principles of the 
science 

He established in 1871 the Bengal Music School in the Chitpore 
Road in Calcutta and maintains it to this day A Branch Institution 
opened at Colutola w f as maintained by him for some years He 
also founded in 1881 the Bengal Academy of Music He has 
published a number of important works connected wnth music, and 
helped other students in bringing out books on the subject While 
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JUDGES OF THE SUPREME 
COURT OF JUDICATURE, 
SINCE 1854. 
CUtfJuiHas 
The Hcm'ble — 

Sir Lawrence Peel, 1854 55 
Su^ames W Colvile 1855 — 59 * 
Sir Arthur W Buller (offg) 1855 
Sir Charles R. M Jack von, (offg ) 
1859. 

Sir Barnes Peacock, 1859 — 6 

Puisne Judge* 

The HonTalc — 

Sir J \V Colvile, 1854 55 
Sir A- W Buller 1854 — 59. 

Sir C R. M Jackson 1855 — 62 
Sir Mordaunt L. Wells, 1859 — 63 


JUDGES OF THE SADAR 
DEWANI AND NIZAM AT 
ADALAT 
SINCE 1854* 

The HonTde — 

A Dick, 1854—56. 

SirR- Barlow Bart 1854—56. 

A. J M Mills, 1854- 
H T Raikes, 1854 — 62. 

G Plowdeo, 1854. 

J H Patton, 1854 — 6a 
J Dunbar 1854. 

B J Coinn, 1854—59. 

A. Sconce, 1856—59. 

H C. Metcalfe, 1856. 

J S Torrens* 1856 — 6a 
C. B Trevor 1856, 1859 — 62. 

E A Samuells, 1856, 1859 — 61 
D J Money 1856. 

G Loch, 1856, 1859—62. 

H V Bayley 1856, i860 — 6- 
C. Steer 1860—62. 

F B. Kemp, 1861 — 62. 

W S. Seton Karr 1862 
Str L. S Jackson, C.LF 1862 


CHIEF JUSTICES AND PUISNE JUDCES OF THE 
HIGH COURT from ist July 1862. 


Chief Justices. 


Barristm -at Law 

The Hon’blc — 

Sir B Peacock, 1862— 7a 
J B Norman, (offg) 1864 — 65, 
1870—71 

Sir R. Condi, 1870 — 75 
Sir A. G. Macpherson, (offg ) )Cc.le^ 
1875 

Sir R. Garth, Q C. 1875—86. 

Sir W C. Petherara, Q C. 1886-96. 
Sir F H Maclean, Q C K.CXE, 
1896 — 


Members of the Covenanted Crtnl 
Service 

The Hon’ble — 

C. B. Trevor (offg) 1865. 

F B. Kemp, (oflg) 1871 

Sir L. S Jackson, c.LE^ (offg) 1878. 

Blender of ike High Court 
The HooTile — 

Sir Rotnesh Chandra Mitter (offg) 
1882 
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PUISNE JUDGES 


Bai nsfct s-at-hiw 

The Hon’ble — 

StrC R M Jackson, 1862-63 
Sir M L. Wells, 1862-63 
J P Norman, 1862—71 
Sir W Morgan, 1862 — 66 
H Mills Q C 1864 
ATT Peterson, (oflfg ) 1864-65 
Sir J B Phear, 1S64 — 76 
Sir A G Macpherson, kcie, 

1864—77 

Sir W Markby, KCIE, 1866—78 
Sir G C Paul, kcie, (oflfg ) 
1870-71 

Sir C Pontifex, KCIE, 1872 — 82 
Sir H S Cunningham, kcie, 

1877— 88 

J S White, 1876—82 
J Pitt-Kennedy (oflfg 1 1877 
Sir A Wilson, kcie, 1878—92 
L P D Broughton, (oflfg ) 

1878 — 82 

J Q Pigot, j882 — 96 
J F Norris, Q C 1882 — 95 
C J Wilkinson (offg ) 1S83-84 
E J Trevelyan, 1885 — 98 
Sir W F Agnew (oflfg) 1885-86 
C H Hill, 1889- 
Ameer Ah, ci E 1890— 

S G Sale, 1 893 — 

Sir L H Jenkins, 1896 — 99 
P O’Kinealy, (offg - ) 1898 
G S Henderson, (offg) 1898 


Members of the Covenanted Civil 
Service 

The Hon’ble — 

H T Raikes, 1862 — 64 
C B Trevor, 1862 — 67 m 

G Loch, 1862 — 73 
H V Bayley, 1862 — 73 
C Steer, 1862 — 65 
F B Kemp, 1862—78 
W S Seton-Karr, 1862-68 
Sir L S Jackson, cie, 1862 — 80 
E de Lautour, 1862 
Sir G Campbell K csi, 1S62 — 67 
E P ^Levmge, 1863 — 65 
A A Roberts (offg ) 1863 
E Jackson, 1863-73 
R J Scott, 1864 
FAB Glover, 1864 — 76 
Sir C P Hobhouse, Batf, 1864 , 
1867—71 

W Amslie, 1870 — 80 
E G B.rch, 1873—79 
G G Morris, 1873 — 82 
W F McDonell V C 1874-86 
Sir H T Prinsep Kt , 1877 — 

IJ B Lawford (offg) 1875, 1877 
L R Tottenham, 1878 — 93 
A T Maclean, 1878—85 
C D Field, 1880—86 
J O’Kinealy, 1882 — 99 
Sir W Macpherson, 1882 — 1900 
H Beverley, 1884 — 97 
J P Grant (offg) 1885-86 
G E Porter, (offg) 1886 
R F Rampini, 1888 — 

H W Gordon, (offg) 1888—1897 
J F Stevens, 1895 — 

C A Wilkins, 1897—1900 
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Pleaders of iht High Court 

The HonTile — 

Shambhu Nath Pandit, 1863 — 67 
Dwarka Nath Mitter 1867—7+ 

Atuxool Chandra Mukeiji, (offg ) 

1870-71 

£nr Romesh Chandra Mitter k.C 1 F_, 

1874—90- 

Mohendra Nath Bose, (offg ) 1882. 

Chunder Madhnb Gbose, 1885 — 

Dr Gooroo Dnss Haneiji 1888- 


BOARD OF RE\ENUE, LOWER PROVINCES 


J Jembej 1 

G Plowden, 185+ 

E. Come, 1854—55 

J Dunbar 1854—56. 

Sir H Ricketts, K.OS l 1854—58. 

W Dampier 1855 — 6a 
W J AUen 1856, 58—65 
H Stainforth 1856, 57—62. 

A Grote, 1859, 60, 6r— 68. 

H D H. Fergus ton, 1862 
E. T Trevor 1862, 63—68. 

G F Cockbum, 1 86,-66. 

R. N Shore, 1865 

V H Scbalch C.S.L, 1866, 67 68, 
69—77 

C. H. Campbell, 1 868, 69. 

Sir A. Money K-C.M ru, c. ft. 1868, 
69-77 

C. T Bnckland, 1870, 77 78 — 8r 
H L. Dampier c.lf^ 1873, 7+ 7 s 
77—8+ 

T E. Raieushair 1877 
Lord H. U Broivne, 1878. 

R- L. Mangles, t a 1879, 8r 82. 

H J Reynolds, as.]., 1880, 81 82, 
83, 84—89. 

H A. Cockerell, OS.L, 1882, 83—87 
F M Halliday 1884, 86, 87 88 — 91 


grerrtatfes 
C. H Lushington 1854 
A Grote, 1854—57 
A.R-\oung 1854—57 
H \ Bayley 1855 — 56. 

S U anchcrpe, aix, 1856, 

C S Belli, 1856—57 
E. T Trevor 1856, 57—61 
Sir \\ Grey k OS.L, 1857—58 
E. H Lushington, 18,7—61 
The HonT)Ie Srr A. Eden, K.C.J.L, 
1859, 60, 6i-6x 

Sir A. R. Thompson, K.OS.L, C.I a, 
18,9, 61 

H L. Dampier ai EL 1860,61—63. 
Sir \\ J Herschel, Bart 1862. 

J P C rant 1863. 

R. B Chapman, CS.L, 1863 — 67 

T B. Lane, 1863 — 77 

Sir H T Pnmep, kt 1864. 

R. L. Mangles, va 1866, 67 68 69, 
70, 71 

J Monro, aa 1868, 69. 

Sir H L. Hamson, kt 186 8, 71 

Th 78— 8a 

F B Peacock, OS-i 1870, 71 72, 
H Beverley 187a 
D J McNale, 187a, 71 7*1 73, 74- 
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I' B Peacock, r s t , 1SS4, S5, 
SS— 90 

John Beanies, 1SS7, 89 

S11 H L Harrison, Kt 1890,91 92 

A Smith, 1891 

Sir C C Stevens, kCM, 1S9 
93—98 

\V Kemble 1892 
I) R Lvall, t s 1 , 1S92, 93—96 
E \ W cstmnrott, 1894 
G rovnbee, 1896. 97—98 
\\ B Oldham, c 1 t , 189S 


ben t/ tv ics 
1 Walton, 1872 
H S Beadon, 1873 
J C.coghegan, 1873, 74, 75 
H J Re> nolds, c s 1 , 1S74 
I J C Cirant, 1S74 
j 1 ” K Hewitt, 1874 
Cl lojnbce, 1S74-75 
W H Grtmlej, 1874, 75, 76, 77-79, 
18S3, 84 

Sir A Macken7ie, k c s 1 , 1875, 76, 77 
R H Wilson, 1877, 78, 79, 80 
J I Bradburv, 187S 
C P L Macaulaj, c l t , 1879 So 
E E Lowis, 1S79 
P \ T olan, 1879, 1885 
W D Bhth, 1879 
A Forbes, c s 1 , 1880, 81, 82—83 
H J S Cotton, c s 1 , 1880, 81 — 88 
Sir C C Stevens, k c s 1 , 1882 
C E Buckland, c 1 F , 1882, 83,84, 
85, 86, 87—91 
C A Samnells, 1885-86 
Krishna Gobind Gupta 1887, 88, 89, 
90-91 

L P Shirres, 1889, 93 
C W Bolton, cs 1, 1889—90, 
1891—94 

E R Henry, c s 1 , 1890, 9r 
T Inghs, 1891, 92— 94 
J A Bourdillon, c S I , 1892 
M Finucane, c S 1 , 1893, 94, 95, 96 
F A Slacke, 1893, 96-97 
Nanda Krishna Bose, 1S94, 95 
E H C Walsh, 1895, 96, 97 
C R Marriott, 1897-98 
E W Collin, 1895, 97, 98 
H Luson, 1897 
E V Levunge, 189S 
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■jXTttirlf*. 

Sir W Grey K.C<u, 
i 854—57 

A- R. ocng 1857—60 
E H Lothmglon, 
1859, 60, 61—63. 

Sir A. Money K.C.M G, 
.C-iu, 1 86a 
\\ S. Seton Knrr 
ib6o-6i 

The HonTde Sir A 
Eden k.cs. 1., 1862 
63—71 

F R. Cockerell 1863,64 
H L Dampier C.I TL, 
1867 68—77 
Sir S. a Bayley 
R.C.S.L, C.I F_ 1865 
67 68, 71 77 
Sir A. R. Thompson, 
R.CAI c.1 K- 1869, 
To, 7 f 7 73—75 
Sir C E. Bernard 
K.C.S.L, 1871 72, 73- 
74i 75 

Sir A. Mackenne, 
K.C.8.L, 1871, 73, 77 

H J Reynolds, C.s.1 
1874, 7* 76, 77—84 
R. L. Mangles, \ c. 

>875, A 77 
H A. Cockerell CAI 
1877 78 — 82. 

Sir D M Barbour 
K.CJU., K.C.U C, 

1878,79* 82. 

SirH L. Hamsoo kL, 
1879, 8a 


Junior SrcrrUnm. 

C. T Buckland 1856 — 
59- 

Sir A R Thompson, 
R CB.i^C.1 k, 1859 — 
61 

J D Gordon c.s 1., 
1861-62 

H Bell, 1862,63. 

SirS C Bnyley R.CLSJ 
c.1 F_, 1862 63 — 66, 
67 

J Geoghegan, 1 865 66. 

Sir H L Hamson, kt 
1867—71 

Sir A. Mackenzie, 
k.c.S.1, 1868, 69, 70, 
7»— 73- 

SirJ Westland, r.c^l, 
1869. 

T Walton, 1872. 

Sir J W Edgar R.C.I F-, 

OS.I 1872,73. 

J F k. Hewitt, 1874. 

H J S Cotton, c.*vl 
>874. 75 76-77 

C E. Backland, c.1 k. 
1875 

C P L. Macaolaj 
c.UE^ 1877 
Aahtut B«rr*tsHM 

Thomas Jones, 1867 — 
72 

\\ H Rylnnd 1869,70, 
7> 

R. knight, 1873, 75. 

H J S. Cotton, as.1 
'8,3.75 


Uodfr PrcnUrir*. 

W G Young 1854. 

W S Seton karr 1854. 
A. \\ Russell 1854 — 

56. 

H Pratt, 1854 55 
G G Moms, 1855 56. 
Lord H U Browne 
1 859- 6a 

H Bell, i860 — 62. 

J Monro, C. B. 1861 
J P H Ward, 1862. 

J Geoghegan, 1862-66. 
H Beverley 1865, 67 
Sir A. Mackenne 
k.os.1 1866—68. 

P D Dickens, 1868 69. 
H S. Beat Ion, 1869,70, 
7* 

W M Socttar 187a 
J G Charles, 187a 
R H Wilson, 1871 72 
Sir T J C. Plowden 
K.OS.U, 1872 73 
H J S Cotton, CJt I-, 

1873- 

L C Abbott, 1873, 74. 

J Crawford 1873, 74, 
75. A77 

H Lottman Johnson, 

1873- 

C. E. Backland, c I 

1874- 

C. P L Macaulay 
c.i F- 1876, 77 78 
79 - 

H H Rlsley c.1 
1877 8a 
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"HI IT-t lilt* 

C 1* L Mac.iul,i\, 
C 11 , 1879, So. 81. 
82—90 

H M Kisch, 1SS1 
Sir A 1’ MacDonncll, 

< - C"- 1 , 1 8b 1, 82, 83 
84—86 

I* 1} Peacock, c b.l . 

1SS2, 83—88 
Sir J \V Edgar, 
KCII , C v I , 1884, 
85, 86, 87, SS — 92 
E N Baker, Cbi, 
1SS4 

H H Eiblcv, c 1 1 , 
1SS5, 91, 92-98 
W D Blyth, 1SS6 
P Nolan, 1886,87— 91 
R H Wilson, 18S6-87 
W C Maepherson, 
1887 

H J S Cotton, < s 1 , 

1888, 89, 90—96 

C E Auckland, c 1 l , 

1889, 90, 91 — 96 

Sir C C Stevens, 
KCSI, 1 890 
W Maude, 1892 
J A Bourdillon, C s 1 , 

1892, 93, 94' 95 

M Finucane, c b 1 

1893, 96—98 

C W Bolton, Cbl, 

1894, 96—98 

C E A W Oldham, 

1897 

D J Maepherson, 
CU, 1898 


beiretniii 0 

C Easton, 1875. 

C E Buckland, c 1 1 , 
1S76 77 

1 \ Bourdillon, c s I , 
1876 

H H. Risley, ui L . 
1876. 77 

H Lee, 1876 

C P L Macautav. 
c 11 , 1S77 

Hai Raicndra Nath 
Mitrn, Bahdur, 1877 
—82 

Rai Hem Chunder 
Kcr, Bahadur, 1880 

Rai Bankun Chundci 
Chatterji, Bahadur, 
c I L , 1881 

W D Blyth, 1882 




Lmltr bttrUuritH 

U M Kisch, 1878, 79, 
80-83 

C W Bolton, c S 1 , 
1879—84 

C S Bajlcy, 1881, 8e, 

W D Blyth, 1881, 82 
-86 

M Finucane, c s 1, 
1882 

E N Baker, c b 1 , 
1882, 83, S4, 85— S7 
A E Staley, 1884, 85 
O K Lvon, 1885, 86 
87 

F E Pargiter, 1885 
\V C Maepherson 
1885— 88 

H A D Phillips, 1S86, 
S7 

H W C Carnduff, 
1887, 88—90 
L P Slurres, 1887,88- 
89 

C Cuthbertson, 1 888, 
89, 90 

R W Carlyle, 1888, 
89, 90 

A Earle, 1889 
W Maude, 1888, 89, 
90-92 

F J Monahan, 1889 
P C Lyon, 1890 
T W Richardson, 1890, 
92 , 93—95 

H C Streatfeild, 1890 
—93 

H Luson, 1890, 91-92 
J Windsor, 1891 
H J McIntosh, 1892-93 
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tantirlf. UKkr b^rtUrW. 

N Bonham Carter 
18937 5W -9*. 

E. V Levfage, 1893— 
96. 

C H Bompas, 1893. 

J G Cnmmhig 1894. 

J Lang 1894,95, 

T H Temple, 18^,95 
W Egerton, 1895 — 97 
CRAW Oldham 
1895—98. 

B Foley 1896 — 98 
K, M konstam, 1896 — 
98- 


APPENDIX IV 

THE COUNCIL OF THE LIEfUTENANT GOVERNOR OF 
BENGAL FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
( 1 Styled “ Hctibli from /Syj), 

T H Cowie, Advocate General, 1862, 64, 65 68, 70. 

A. R. YoaDg c.3 1863 

H D H Fergasson, C8^ 1863 

E H Laihington c.5^ 1862. * 

Babu Rama Pei sad Ray 186 

Mod! vi Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur 1862, 70, 73 

J N BoDen, 1862 

W Maitland, 1863 

A. T T Peterson, 1862, 64, 65 

Raja Pertab Chand Slog 1862. 

Baba Prosonno Kumar Tagore, CJ9.I 1862,66 
W Moran, 1862 
W S Scton Karr csl, 1862. 

W J Allen, as, 1862 
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The Hon’blc (Sir) \ Eden c skcm, iS 62, 64, 66, 6S and 71 
Babu Ram Gopa! Ghosc, 1862 
C H Broun 1S63 
F Jennings 1863, 77 

I Graham, \< ting Vthoeatc-Gcncml, 1S63, 65, 70, 71 • 

(Sir) L I’ Hobhousc Hat /, c s , I S63 
F R Cockerell, c ^ , 1863,65 67 
J B Barn 1863 

S>cd A/wmiddm Hussein, Khan Bahadur, 1864 
Munsht (Nauab) \niir \h, Khan Bahadur, 1864 
Raia Sut\ o Shorn Ghosal, Bahadur, 1S64 
Ell rc\ or, c e , 1 S64 67 
Babu (Raja) Digambar Muter, 1864, 70, 73 
* E D Kilburn, 1864 
T \ Goodenough, 1865 
J B Knight, Cl h, 1865, 78 
V H Schalch, cs,L'>l. 1S65, 67, 70, 72, 74, 76 
1 Skinner, 1 £66 

(Sir) H I Prmsep, cs, Kt , 1866, 77 

Kumar (Raja) Harendra Krishna, Rai Bahadur, 1S66 

(Nauab Sir) Khaja Abdul Ghani, kcm, 1866 

Babu (Raja) Rama Nath lagoie, c s 1 , 1866 

(Sir) S S Hogg, C'jjKt 1867,74 76 

(Sir) S C Ba>ley, c s , K cs ! , 1867, 71, 77 

J R Bullen Smith, 1867 

H L Datnpier, cs,cu, 1867, 71, 73 * 75 * 79 . Si, 83 

H Knowles, 1S67 

Babu Piari Chand Mittra, 1867 

T Alcock, 1S67 

(Sir) A R Thompson, cs,kCbl,Clb, 1867, 70, 74 

H H Sutherland, 1867 

Kumar Satyanund Ghosal, 1S67 

Babu Issur Chandra Ghosal, 1S68 

Babu Chandra Mohan Chatterji, 1868 

(Sir) A Money, c s , kcmg, cb, 1869 

1 M Robinson, 1870, 72 

F F Wyman, 1870, 72 

(Maharaja Sir) Jotendra Mohun Tagoie, Bahadui, K c S 1 , 1870, 72 
Babu Unocool Chundei Mookerjee, 1870 
T H Wordie, 1870 

(Sir) C, E Bernard, c s , K c s 1 , 1871, 73 
B. D Colvin, 1871, 73 
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F L. Beaufort, CA 1872 

(Sir) G C PanJ Adrocute General, 1873 75, 76, 79, 82 8 J, 8 S s 7 
89. 93, 9S «■ 97 
Lord Ulick Browne, 08. 1872 
T W Brookes, 1874, 76, 8f 
Baba (Maharaja) Dnrga Chum Law c 1 fc-, 1874 
Baba Jtgadanund Mookerjee, 1874 
F G Eldndgc u i874. 

Rai Bahadur Knsto Das Pal, C.I k_, >875, 76, 78, 81 
Nawrab Syed Asbgar All Diler Jang as 1 1875 

H J Reynolds, as., OS.L, 1875 77 81 83 85 87 89 
H Bell, as., 1875 

Rai Ram San ter Ben Bahadur 1876 
Mauln (Nawab) Mir Mahomed All, 1876. 

Rai IssurChunder Mitter Bahadur 1876. 

W Spink, 1876. 

H F Brown, 1876 
T E. Ravenshaw OS., 1877 

Raja Pramatha Nath Roy Bahadnr of Dighapatia, 1877 
(Sir) A. Mackeniie, a&, K.OS.L, 1877 79 
Baba Mohmi Mohan Ray 1878. 

Ameer All, cle. 1878,81 
J O Ktnealy 03^ 1878, 80 
C. T Auckland, us^ 1878. 

A. B Inglis, 1878. 

H A. Cockerell, as. as.1., 1878, 80, 82 
Maalvi (Nawab) Syed Amir Hossem, 1878, 95, 97 
J D Bell, Actrag Advocate-General, 1879. 

C. D Field, OS. L.L.D., 1879. 

Baba (Raja) Pean Mohnn Mookeijee, as.1 , 1879 
Maharaja Sir Lachmesvar Sing Bahadnr k aLE^ of Darbhanga, 
18S0, 93, 95* 97 
F Prestage, 1880. 

T T Allen, os^ 1881 83, 86, 88, 90, 92 
(Sir) D M Barbour OS-, k.OS-1 K.C.M.O, 1882 
Baba Bbadeb Mookerjee, CLE iS8_ 

J E. Caithness, 1882. 

Maoln Mohamed Yusa£ Khan Bahadnr 1882, 95 
A. Phillips, Acting Advocate General, 1B82, 84 
CoL S T Trevor R.E. 1882, 84. 

C.P L Macaulay 05^ ai E. 1882, 84, 86, 88. 

Harbans Sahal, 18S2. 
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Babu Chunder'Mndhub Ghose, 1S85 
W L Alexander, 1883 
Kumar Boikuntonath Dc, 18S3 
H Beverlej, c S , 1884 
A B M tiler, 1884 

Maulvi Abdul Jubbur, Khan Bahadur, 1884, 86, 93 

Sir A P Mac Donnell, c s , G C s 1 , 1 SS4 

Rai Joj Prokash Lall, Bahadur, 18S4 

C B Garrett, c s , 1884 

G Irving, 1884, 86, 96 

Lalla (Raja) Ban Bchari Kapur, 1 SS5 

D Cruickshank, 1885 

Anundo Moliun Bose, 1885,95 

Sir H L Harrison, C s Kt , 1SS6, SS, 90 

Babu Kali Nath Mitter, c 1 L r SS6 

Sir A W Croft, K c 1 E, 1887,89,91 

Dr Mahendra Lai Sarcar, c I E, 1887,89,91,93 

C H Moore, 18S7, 89 

Dr Gooroo Dass Bancrji, 1887 

H. Pratt, 1888 

Shahzada Mahomed Furrokh Shah, 1888, 90 

Dr Rash Behary Ghose, 1888, 90 

Raja Rameshwar Sing Bahadur, 1888 

P Nolan, c s, 1889 

F B Peacock, c s,c s 1, 1889 

H J S Cotton, c s,c s 1 1890,92,94 

A. H Wallis, 1890, 92, 96 

Maharaja Sir Harendra Kishore Sing Bahadur, K c 1 E 1891 

J T Woodroffe, Acting Advocate General, 1892 

Babu Gonesh Chunder Chunder, 1892 

H H Risley, c S, c I E, 1892, 95, 97 

(Sir) J Lambert, K c 1 E, 1892, 94 

(Sir) P Playfair, Kt, c 1 E , 1892, 93 

H Lee, c s , 1892 

Maulvi Syed Fazl Imam Khan Bahadur, 1892 

Maharaja (Sir) Ravaneshur Prosad Sing Bahadur of Gidhour, 1893, 95 

D R Lyall, c s,C S 1, 1893,95 

J A Bourdillon, esc si, 1893, 95 

Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee, 1893, 95, 97 

Lai Mohan Ghose, 1893 

Maulvi Serajul Islam, Khan Bahadur, 1893 

W C Bonnerjee, 1893 
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J C Womack, 1893 95 

F R. S Collier c. s., 1893 

C E, Buckland, c. S C.LI 1S93, 9$ 

Maharaja Jngadindra Nath Roy of Natore, 1894, 97 
J N Stuart, 1894. 

C A. Wilkins, c. t> 1894, 95 96 
R C Dutt, C.B C.IE 1895 
T D Beigh ton, C. S., 1895 
C. E, Smyth 1895 

bir Griffith Evans K.C.I e. Acting Ad\ocate General 189^ 
Rai Durga Gati Bancrjea Bahadur c. I E. 1895 97 
Rai Eshan Chandra Mittm, Bahadur 189; 

Babu Guru Prasad Sen 1895 

W D Gladstone, 1896 

M Fmucane, C. S. CB.I 1896,98 

W B Gladstone, 1896 

Babu Madhu Sudnan Das, 1896 

C \\ Bolton, c.s^c.3 I 1896 

W H. Gnmley cs 1896,98 

J Pratt, C.S. 1896, 97 

J G H Glass, c. 1. Kr, 1896 

Sahibiada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah c. I h. 1897 

M C Turner 1897 

Babu Noiendra Nath Sen, 1897 

Babu Saligrain Singh, 1897 

Babu Kali Charan Banerjee, 1897 

G Toynbee, c. 1897 

Babu Jatra Mohan Sen, 189S 

W B Oldham c & c 1 1898 

R. B Buckley 1898 

T W Spink, 1898 



Abkar 

Am in 

Amla 

Atta 

Bahadur 

Barkandar 

Basti 

Biali 

Bigha 

Bi! 

Chakaran 

Chaklidar 

Char 

Charak Puja 

Chaukidar 

Cheena 

Chittack 

Chowdri 

Dacoit 

Dafadar 

Dak 

Dandpat 

Darbar 

Daroga 

Dasturi 

Firman 

Ghara 

Ghat 

Ghi 

Gola 

Gumashta 

Guru 


APPENDIX V 

GLOSSARY 

A manufactuicr of spirituous liquors 
A rercnue surveyor, a land measuier 
Ministerial officers 
A coarse kind of flour 
A title of honour 

Lit lightning thrower, a matchlock man a guard 
An aggiegate of huts a locality inhabited by the 
lower order of people 

A rice crop in Orissa, sown about May 01 June, 
and reaped in October 
A measure of land, 1600 sq yds (in Bengal) 

A sw-amp 

Service lands, it land given to Chaukulars in 
lieu of wages 

Governor of a division of a countiy 
Alluviated land 

Ihe Hindu swinging festival, which takes place in 
April 

A village w'atchpian 
An inferior sort of millet 
One-sixteenth of a tee> two ounces 
Headman 
A robber 

A commandant, or head, of a number of persons 
Post 

Prostration, making obeisance 
A court a ceremonial assembly for State pur- 
poses 

The head officer of a Police, customs, or excise 
station 

A customary allowance , a commission 

A mandate an order 

An earthen water-vessel 

A landing place , a ferry , a mountain pass 

Clarified butter 

A store-house 

An agent 

A teacher ,-a spiritual guide 


Ml 
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Handta 

Fermented bquor produced from nee. 

Havildar 

One bolding any office of trust a aubordinatc 
officer 

Ilakadar 

Holder of a village, estate, or other landed 
property 

Inamdar 

Holder of a rent free grant of land 

Jagir 

An assignment of land. 

Jagirdar 

The holder of n jagir 

Jama 

Rent 

Jamadar 

A petty officer a head of the messengers &c. 

Jot 

A tenure or holding 

Kabul yat 

A written agreement 

kanungo 

A subordinate revenue officer 

Karkacb 

Salt made by solar evaporation 

Karpardai 

An agent or Manager 

Khal 

A creek. 

Khanf 

». The autumn harvest. 

Khas 

1 it, private. A kas uuiAals, lands retained in 

the hands of Government 

Kbidmatgar 

A table attendant 

KHa 

A fort 

Lathi 

A club 

La thud 

A professional clubman. 

Madrasa 

A College, a place of teaching 

Mahajan 

Z/A, great man a- merchant or banker 

Mahal 

Estate. 

Mmdan 

A field, or plain. 

Malik 

An owner 

Mamlatdan 

The jurisdiction of a subordinate revenue officer 

Man dal 

Village headman. 

Manji 

Headman (among the Sonthals) 

Maijid 

A mosque. 

Malik dar 

Owner or holder of rent free land. 

Mu Canal 

The interior of a district, as distinct from the 
Sadarov Headquarters. 

Muhamr 

A vernacular clerk. 

Mukhtar 

An agent, attorney 

Molla 

A Muhammadan priest 

Mtxnjeet 

A root used for colouring madder 

Mansi f 

A native Civil Judge of the lowest rank. 

Nala 

An aqueduct 

Nijabad 

Cultivated by the owner himself 
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Nij jote 
Pachwai 

Paik 

Panchayat 

Pandit 

Pargana 

Parganait 

Parwana 

Pathsala 

Patm 

Patta 

Patwan 

Rabi 

Raiyat 

Sadar 

Sadhu 

Sarai 

Sarbarahkar 

Sardar 

Sawar 

Seer 

Sir 

Stupa 

Subadar 

Sundri 

Tahsildar 

Taluk 

Tasildar 

Tarai 

Thakur 

Thana • 

Zamindar 

Zanana 

Zilla 

Ziraat 


. A holding cultivated by the tenant himself 

An intoxicating drink prepared from the fermen- 
tation of rice or other gram steeped m water 
A messenger, footman, armed servant 
A body of arbitrators 

A Sanskrit scholar , a learned man , a teacher 
A tract of country comprising a number of 
villages 

Superintendent of a Pargana 
. An official order m writing 
A native village school 

A permanent farm of the management and rent 
collection of a part of a zamindan 
A written lease 

A village registrar or accountant between zamin- 
dar and raiyat 
■ The spring harvest 
. A tenant 

• Chief, headquarters % 

. . A pious man , a Hindu ascetic 
A rest-house 
Manager 
A chief , a leader 
A horsemam 

2 lbs Avoirdupois, nearly 

Land in the immediate cultivation of the 
proprietor 
A heap 

Ruler of a province , a military title of rank 
A kind of tree, growing in the Sundarbans, from 
which the latter derive their name 
A native collector of revenue 
A kind of estate or subordinate tenure 
Proprietor of a taluk 

Low moist land the strip along the foot of the 
Himalayas 

An idol , a subordinate chief under a Raja 
A Police station 
A landed proprietor 

The female apartments, or the females of a family 
A district 

... Cultuation, agriculture 
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BOOKS AND WORKS REFERRED TO AND QUOTED 

Annals of Indian Administration 19 Vols. 

Asiatic Journal ii Vols 

Balfour's, Lady B Lord Lyttons Indian Administration (1899.) 

Bay ley Life of Sir S C 

Bengal Administration Reports, (1853—1898) 

Bengal Annual, Several \ olumes. 

Bengal Directories, (from 1853 onward*) 

Beveridge's, Comprehensive History of India, Cinl, Military and 
Soon! 3 V oU. 

Blackwoods Magazine, Several Articles, 182^ 1835 
Bromeheacfs (Rev W C ), Lives of the Bishop* of Calcutta, 1876. 
The Calcutta Gate tie 186 Vols. 

Calcutta Literary Gazette, 2 Vols. 

Campbells Sir G Modem India and its Government, 1853 
Memoirs of M> Indian Career 
Chesney’s, Sir G Indufn Polity 
Cunningham s, Sir H S Earl Canning 
Marquis of Dalboasie s Minute, dated 38th February 1856 
Eden, Life of the Hon bte Sir Ashley 
Gas* tie of I* dux, 140 Vols- 

General Administration Report of the several Presidencies and Pro- 
vince* of British India, for several years. 

Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren Hastings, 3 Vols Edition 1841 
Griersons, G A, The Administration of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, 1882 83 to 1886-87 

Hastings' Warren, Disputes in Council, and Bengal Narration, 
2 Vols. 

Hayden s Dictionary of Date*. 

Historical and Ecclesiastical Sketches of Bengal Calcutta 1883 
Diary of William Hodges, Hakluyt Society 3 Vols. 

Hunter's Sir W \V n Marquis of DaJhousie. 

Earl of Maya 

Igguldens, Captain, Sikhira Expedition of 1888. 

Indian Chan van Album, 1875 7& 

Kaye *, Sir J W., History of the Sepoy War 
Life of Lord Metcalfe. 
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Lawrence, Loid, by the Rc\ Bosuoith Smith 
. . by Sir C U Aitchison 

Laurie’s Col, Distinguished Anglo-Indians, 2 senes 
Liu sons, Sir C , Life of Warren Hastings, 1S95 
Life of Pandit Is\ar Chandra Yidvasagar 
L} all's, Sir A C, Warren Hastings 
Marshnian’s History of Bengal 
Malleson’s, Col G B !listor\ of the Indian Mutirn 
Moial and Material Progress Repoit of India, 1 SR 1 82, 1891-92 
Murrav’s Historv of British India 

Parke’s and H Mcrnales Memoirs of Sir Phil p Pranris, 2 Yols 
Prichard’s I T,, Administration of India, 2 Yols 
Ram Chundcr Dass’s Bengal Civil Sen ants, with their icspertive 
appointments 

Routlcdgc’s, James, English rule in India, 1878 
Russell’s, Sir \Y H , Prince of Wales’ Tour in Ind a, 1877 
Slioshi Charan Dutt’s Works 

I emple’s, Sir R, Men and events of my time in India 
The Storv of my life 
Lord Law rence 

Trotter’s History outlie British Enipne in India, 1S66 
Warren Hastings 

Vansittart’s, H , Transactions in Bengal 1760 64 pub 1766 
Verelst, Ham, late Governor of Bengal, A view of the Rise, P10- 
gress, iS:c , of the English Government in Bengal, 1772 
Wheeler’s, Talboys, Summarv of affairs in the Foreign Department, 
1864-69 

West’s, Sir Algernon, Sir Charles Wood’s Administration of Indian 
affairs from 1859 to 1866 pub 1867 
Wood’s, The Right Hon’ble Sir Charles, Speech in moving for leave 
to introduce a Bill to provide for the Government of India, June 
3, 1853 
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INDEX 


Abdul Gham Mia, Nawab Sir 
Khwaja, 11 1028 
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